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FLIES IN AMBEK. 



THE WILL 

It was a sweet summer night. Earth and 
air were alike still; but it was a stillness 
which did not amount to silence — for the song 
of the bird, the sigh of the wind, and the 
quiver of the leaves as they were stirred into 
sound by the low breeze, came soothingly to 
the ear, and kept the mind awake io the sym- 
pathi^ of nature. Existence is in itself a 
blessing at such an hour, to all who are ca- 
pable of appreciating its purer enjoyments. 
Wherever flowers were scattered over the 
earth, the air was full of perfume; and the 
long lines of moonlight which chequered the 
landscape lay broad and pale, as though tem- 
pered in their brightness by the calm solem- 
nity of the scene. 

VOL. II. B 
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2 FLIES IN AMBER. 

Nowhere were the flowers sweeter, the land- 
scape fairer, the night-birds more full of music, 
than around GreviUe Lodge, at the particular 
moment of which we are ahout to write. With- 
out the house, all was calm and beautiful. The 
picture within was somewhat less tranqiiil, less 
spirit-stirring. But the findt did not lie in the 
locality itself; for nothing could he more luxu- 
rious or more elegant in its arrangements than 
the chamber in which our narrative commences. 

It was easy to see that wealth and taste had 
gone hand-in-hand in its adornment, and that 
neither had been spared. The lofty bed was 
himg with silken draperies of pale blue da- 
mask; and ike high bayed window, which was 
flung widely open to admit the cooling breeze, 
was similarly sheltered. Sofas and couches, 
of the most fantastic variety of texture and 
form, were dispersed over the yielding carpet; 
bijoutaie of every description crowded the 
dressing-table and mantelpiece of black marble ; 
Mid more than one mirror of costly dimensions, 
panelled into the wails, gave the room rather 
the appearance of an apartment prepared for 
the reception of guests than a chamber des- 
tined to repose. 

Such as it was, however, all its elaborate 
luxury was, on that summer night, subject of 
self-reproach rather than of enjoyment to its 
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principal occupant; for upon the bed whose 
silken curtains were flung back, and whose 
tasselled ropes were knotted recklessly toge- 
ther to compress their voluminous folds into 
a still smaller compass, that no breath of wind 
might he impeded in its passage to the suf- 
ferer, lay stretched the dying form of Charles 
Grreville, the coxcomb, the epicurean, the 
sybarite, and the sensualist — Charles Greville, 
once the Beau Nash of the ball-room, the 
Brummel of the banquet. 

There were neither sighs nor tears to dis- 
turb his last moments — and yet about his bed 
stood three &ir women; pale, amdous, and 
terror-stricken, it is true, but displaying none 
of that beautiftd devotion, that gracefiJ self- 
abnegation, that holy energy, which women of 
all stations and of all countries occasionally 
exhibit, to an extent which may well put to 
the blush the colder and more calculating feel- 
ings of the other sex; and which they seldom 
foil to exert in a marked degree, even where 
their sympathies are coldly met, and their 
exertions grudgingly acknowledged. 

Here, however, it was not so. Mrs. Gre- 
ville and her daughters surrounded the bed of 
death with one general terror at their hearts, 
one general question in their minds, "How 
are we to exist when he is gone?" 
b2 
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4 FLIES IN AMBEE. 

Taken in one of its phases, the inquiry would 
have been pious, dutiful, and full of an over- 
flowing love, which saw earth once more re- 
solved into chaos by the evanishment of the 
poor spirit that was even now struggling feebly 
to retain its hold upon the pain-tossed frame 
it was so soon to qmt; but this was by no 
means the sense in which it was made by the 
fair trio in the death-room. Each and all 
were thinking of the noble income which 
must expire with the selfish being who had 
sacrificed their future prospects to his own 
^otism; by whom the mother had been first 
deluded into marriage against the will of her 
family, who, in consequence, rejected her; 
and subsequently abandoned with her infant 
girls almost to penury, because her presence, 
and the knowledge that he was a married 
man, trammelled her husband in certain circles, 
and embarrassed him in all. 

For long and weary years the mother and 
her children had been aliens from their home; 
and it is very doubtfiil that they would ever 
again have found themselves domesticated be- 
neath the patrician roof of Mr. Grevilie, had 
he not, in one of his periodical penances to 
advance the paltry stipend he allowed his wife 
— a duty, and about the only one that he en- 
tiuled upon himself twice a year, because he 
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did not thini: proper to entrust even his most 
confidential friends with the retreat of his 
femily, lest the fact of their existence should 
be thus kept alive, and perhaps obtruded upon 
him at some unfortunate moment — ^had he not, 
we say, upon one of these occasions, despite 
his long-enduring indifference to every thing 
relating to "the women in Hertfordshire," 
been irresistibly struck by the extreme beauty 
of the two sisters, who, at the respective ages 
of fifteen and seventeen, might have sat as 
models — ^the one for Hebe, the other for Diana. 
As the fact forced itself upon him, the 
Honourable Charles Greville withdrew his 
eyes fi^jm his daughters, and festened them, 
with aU the cold fastidiousness of a virtuoso, 
upon his wife. The survey was perfectly 
satisfactory. Mrs. Greville had never been 
remarkable for a hyper-degree of refinement, 
but there was a decided air of fashion about 
her. The connoisseur under whose parti- 
cular and scrutinizing notice she had now 
fallen, took in at a glance that, although her 
dress was made of inferior materials (he could 
possibly have accounted readily for the cir- 
cumstance), it was, nevertheless, remarkably 
well put together; in short, that she was, 
with her fine eyes, her well-preserved teeth, 
her small hands and feet, her slight and sym* 
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6 PLIES IK AMBEB. 

metrical figure, her beautiful hair, and her 
carefiil toilette, a very showy, creditable, and 
sufficient person to place at the head of his 
table, to acknowledge as the mother of his 
girls, and to address as Mistress Greville in 
the hearing of his associates. 

So tar, all was well. The exterior of the 
whole party was every thing that he could 
have wished; but the recollection (for the 
first time painful) of the amount of Mrs. Gre- 
vUle's allowance during her eleven years of 
exile, forbade all hope that the minds of the 
young ladies could bear any comparison with 
their faces. He saw at a glance that their 
fine hair was dressed with almost German 
skill and precision; that their pretty feet were 
chaussSs with exemplary care ; and that no ex- 
ertion had been spared to make their peculiar 
attractions tell by either of the fair sisters; 
but a shudder of anticipatory disgust came 
over him as he reflected on the probable con- 
sequences of encouraging them to talk! for 
hitherto he had never heard their voices, save 
in monosyllabic replies to his arriving and 
departing courtesies, which, sooth to say, were 
cold and brief enough. 

Mr. Greville, however, in this instance as 
in many others, did injustice to the innate 
cleverness of his wife. He had so long accus- 
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tomed himself to think only of the one person 
who must be considered at GreviUe Lodge; 
the dear self who was the alpha and the om^;a 
of his own thoughts; that he entirely over- 
looked the existence of that other probable 
instinct and intellect which might, luul it only 
a chance of asserting itself be even a match 
for his own, although, perchance* by a broader 
and less refined method of demonstration. 

How could the imapproachable Charles 
Greville speciilate upon such a contingency ? 
Poor Mrs. Greville had been stru^ling upon 
j6150 a year, deserted by her family, and de- 
spised by her husband; who, so far from 
esteeming her an object of pity, frequently 
asked himself, in a moment of reflection, whe- 
ther he were not over-indulgent in permitting 
to her the use of a name which, in a paroxysm 
of stupid passion, he had bestowed upon her; 
and with great readiness permitting himself to 
be convinced of the fact. 

It was, however, fortunate for the peace of 
all parties, that the honourable egotist did not 
endeavour to act upon this conviction ; for the 
lady, whose wits were sharpened by poverty, 
and whose naturally stirring nature was ex- 
cited to still greater energy by the necessities 
of her position, soon became aware of the full 
value of the fragment of aristocracy which 
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8 PLIES IH AMBER. 

adorned her name ; and often did she hoast to 
her girls, when they grew old enough to un- 
derstand her, that the " Honourable" had been 
worth more than a hundred a year to them. 

And she was right. We are a nation of 
tuft-hunters. Here and there a nose may be 
eurled, or a lip may be raised in scorn of rank ; 
but this sublime contempt is only affected by 
the saints and the radicals ; and no one quite 
believes it to be genuine even in them. Deny 
it who dare, I again boldly assert the fiict : we 
are a nation of tufl>hunters. The folly is bad 
enough in London, although, it must be con- 
fessed, that, of late yeare, what should have 
proved a most effectual cure has been co- 
piously provided in the persons of about as 
many foreign title-holders as there are hours 
in the year : — 

"StroDgenoffe, and Stiokonoff, 
Meknop, S«rge Lwdw, Atseniew ttf Uodera Greece; 
And Tschitsahakoff, and Bt^noff, and Chokeuoff, 
And others of twelve consonants a piece ;" 

Not to mention Poles, Prussians, Frenchmen, 
and Italians ; or the family party of North 
American Indians, who some time since ar- 
rived in town, to display their ring-nosed 
royalty and scarlet blankets to the admiration 
of civilized England. 
■ What, however, is mere folly in London, 
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deepens into positive vice in the countiy. A 
baronet is a great card in a post town ; and an 
honourable is a standing trump in a village. 
A knight's widow, or the relict of a town 
mayor, dubbed during his mayoralty, is not to 
be despised; and no party can be complete 
without these local patricians. The hantUe to 
their names is lodging and provision to them. 
Let their impertinence only equal their neces- 
sities, and they are qiute secure; for no one 
would venture to be the first among the little 
people to incur the coolness of " the title." 

Mrs. GreviUe had soon become abundantly 
aware of this amiable weakness in the few 
visitable inhabitants of the pretty, shady, pic- 
turesque inland village, in which it had been 
the will and pleasure of her husband to esta- 
blish herself and her daughters in a small 
" cottage of gentility" which he had inherited 
from a godfather; nay, so cleverly did she 
turn her advantage to account, that it not only 
secured to her the Welch mutton and sherry 
dinners of her party-giving neighbours, but 
the cider, poultry, and e^s of the less dis- 
tinguished parishioners; who, following the 
lead of the gentry, were ever ready to sacri- 
fice a trifle, in order to secure the passing re- 
cognition of the lady of quality. 

To Mrs. Walker, the curate's wife, and 
b5 
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10 FLIES IN AMBEB. 

Mrs. Parsona, the lawyer's lady, it was a great 
delight, during their periodical visits to their 
relatives, to talk of their " sweet friends, the 
Honourable Mrs. Greville and the two Ho- 
nourable Miss Grevilles ;" for the worthy gen- 
tlewomen had never studied the peerage, and 
they consequently extended the distinction to 
the whole family without hesitation or mis- 
giving; and, had they ventured to resent 
sundry httle insolences and over-reachings on 
the part of their dignified acquaintance, they 
must have forfeited this charming privH^e; a 
fact of which they were so well aware, that 
they did not even venture to admit to their 
better halves, in the security of a fireside tite- 
A-tite, that the mistress of Kose Cottage made 
them occasionally pay a high price for the 
honour of her countenance; nay, they vir- 
tuously endeavoured to convict themselves of 
injustice, for they felt that they could not 
forego the gratification of " pulling down the 
pride" of distant aunts, cousins, and nieces, 
who sometimes, upon the strength of a yearly 
trip to London, and an introduction to some 
third-rate milliner, endeavoured to overwhelm 
them with " the last new tashions," by assu- 
ring the triumphant possessors of the finery 
that they had been most shamefully treated, 
for that the Honourable Miss Arabella Gre- 
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THE WILL. 11 

■ville had worn one precisely similar two years 
previously, and that the Honourable Miss 
Blanche had declared that she was positive to 
having seen the same thing upon Lady Some- 
body Something, a cousin-german of hers, the 
season before. 

Luxuries lite these must be paid for. Po- 
verty had added to Mra. Greville's natural 
shrewdness. She was too clever a taetician 
not to make the discovery, and to profit by it; 
and thus it was that she condescendingly per- 
mitted Arabella to share the singing-lesson of 
the two Miss Walkers, and Blanche to study 
the harp, under the auspices of pretty little 
Mrs. Peters, the apothecary's bride. Then 
the five Parson girls had a French governess, 
the wife of an emigri who died in the village, 
and who had imbibed the local passion for the 
Grevilles, because they reminded her of the 
bon vieux temps when she was herself Madame 
la Comlesse de Rihedout, and fi^uented the 
Tuileries, before ce coquin de Buojiaparte revo- 
lutionized the capital of the world, and made 
a fine art Mont-de-PietS of the Louvre. And, 
assuredly, nothing could be much more plea- 
sant than to hear the ci-devant Countess and 
the helpless Honourable talking together in 
a tone of condescending regret of the joys and 
triumphs of high blood and exalted station ; 
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12 FLIES m AMBER. 

the one wiping away the scattered snuff from 
her lap with a well-darned mouchoir, edged with 
cotton lace, and the other ostentatiously 
spreading forth the scanty folds of her turned 



But even Madame Ribbed-out, as she was 
fiuniliarly called in the neighbourhood, did 
not enjoy this honour gratuitously; for it was 
soon gently hinted to her, that while she was 
giving her lesson, it would cost her but httle 
more trouble to include the Miss GrevUles, 
in which case she would be welcome to the 
tea-table at Rose Cottage whenever she could 
be spared from the lawyer's school-room : and 
this arrangement, whUe it greatly benefitted 
Arabella and Blanche, afforded a proud theme 
of gratification to good Mrs. Parsons, who 
talked largely of her girls being educated with 
the Honourable Miss Grevilles, and obtained 
for their mother the reputation of an exceed- 
ing condescension, which she contrived to 
turn to account in a variety of ways. 

For all this maternal manoeuvring, the hus- 
band and father was, of course, by no means 
prepared; and thus, when, upon venturing to 
touch very dehcately on the subject of the 
Miss Grevilles' educational deficiencies, his 
lady blandly informed him diat Arabella bad 
a superb voice, which required only a little 
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more training to render it almost too perfect 
f<»- a private room; that Blanche touched the 
harp like a tenth muse; and that both sisters 
spoke French with an accent known only in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, the Honourfthle 
Charles opened his large drowsy eyes, and 
turned them, in astonished admiration, on his 
long-neglected helpmate. How had she con- 
trived all this upon the same income which he 
paid to his cook ? He quite longed to ask her ; 
but he remembered his own dignity, and he 
forbore. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Greville had gained an 
immense triumph over the lethargic mind of 
her husband, at the moment in which he made 
the discovery; and she was by no means a 
woman to lose her vantage-ground. The 
selfish voluptuary rapidly ran over in thought 
certain recent twinges of the gout, an in- 
creasing obesity of girth, and diminution of 
calf — in short, the d-devant man of fashion 
felt a conviction that his reign WM almost 
over — ^that he must soon abdicate or be de- 
throned ; that he began to require to be 
nursed, and amused, and cosseted; that, in 
short, he might as well make a home, by 
recalling his wife and children to bis house, 
to be the breakwaters for his temper, and the 
daves of his will ; and accordingly he hinted 
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something of the sort to Mrs. Greville, who 
only sighed, and remarked that she had now 
become so thoroughly reconciled to a village 
life, and felt that her dear girls were so safe 
away from the great world, and all its temp- 
tations, that with an additional hundred a- 
year, which the increasing expenses of their 
daughters now rendered almost imperative, 
she thought that perhaps — all things con- 
sidered — they had better remain where they 
were, at least for a time. 

Mrs. Greville was decidedly a very clever 
woman. Her heart was almost bursting with 
alarm lest he should take her at her word ; 
for long-endured pover^ had only tended to 
make her attach an overweening importance 
to money. She remembered her manifold 
privations, and shifts, and expedients ; and 
she had also glorious reminiscences of the 
pomp and profiisiou of Greville Lodge, with 
its powdered lacqueys, its well-appointed 
equipages, and its luxurious table; but she 
had tact enough to feel that any appearance 
of eagerness on her part to close with tlie 
proposal of her narrow-hearted husband would 
tend to make him hesitate ; while, on the con- 
trary, her well-assimied air of reluctance only 
confirmed him in his new resolution. 

It will be easily understood that, when once 
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the admirably affected besitatioD of tbe lady bad 
given place to a meek and resigned declaration 
of ber determination to act in all things as the 
will of her husband might dictate, tbe conse- 
quent arrangements were by no means diffi- 
cult or intricate ; although every preparation 
made by Mrs. Greville was accompanied by 
the expression of ber reluctance to change the 
tenour of ber existence, and her apprehension 
that she should prove unequal to the cares of 
a lai^e establishment, after the limited nature 
of ber experience. 

Tbe girls were by no means deceived, how- 
ever, by the bearing of their mother ; they 
were accustomed to her peculiarly-involved 
system of action ; nor did they lack penetra- 
tion, even slight as their knowledge of their 
honourable &ther bad hitherto been, to dis- 
cover at once that thenceforward tbe egotist 
would be as thoroughly "managed" as they 
had themselves been. They had wit enough, 
also, to still the beatings of their own hearts ; 
and to assume, under the schooling of their 
mother, an appearance of placid indiflFerence 
very foreign to their real sensations. 

All tins was wonderfully agreeable to Mr. 
Greville. He was obeyed, and, be believed, at 
some cost ; for be, worthy man ! had so long 
been accustomed to be clothed in the " purple 
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and fine linen" of the world, and to revel amid 
the " fieshpots of Egypt," that it never struck 
him how great their attraction must neces- 
sarily be to those who had hitherto known 
them only by hearsay ; and that it was little 
probable that three handsome women, who 
had for years blushed unseen in a country 
village, should prefer the roses and clematis 
of their own small and inconvenient cottage 
to the marble floors and velvet draperies of 
Greville Lodge. 

Great was the pomp of the leave-taking 
wh^n Mrs. Greville and her daughters were 
at length about to quit their little nookjin 
Hertfordshire. The Honourable Charles had 
departed, after having assured himself that his 
orders would meet no further opposition ; and 
a round of dinners were given to the motlier 
and daughters, which were the more keenly 
relished by the former, as she felt that to 
these, at least, no return could be expected. 
But of all who wept, or appeared to weep 
their approaching loss, there was no mourner 
so sincere, and so sad, as the poor French- 
woman. She could have said in her heart — 
*' lehabod, thy glory is departed ;" for she felt 
that the patrician tea-table at Rose Cottage 
was no more, and that for her there was no 
longer any world save that of the school- 
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room ; no memories, save those of regret and 
humiliation. 

Nothing could he more d, propos than the 
violent attack of gout under which Mr. Gre- 
viUe was suffering when the fiur trio reached 
their new home ; and nothing could be more 
characteristic than the manner in which their 
transit was effected. They left the village in 
the solitary stage-coach by which it was tra- 
versed three times a- week ; and as the Walkers, 
the Parsonses, the Joneses, and the Peterses 
declared, it was quite deUghtftd to see how 
snug and comfortable they were, with the 
whole inside to themselves, and picked up at 
their very door! At a town upon their line 
of road, they found a post-chaise awaiting 
them, into which they packed themselves and 
their slender wardrobes with considerable ex- 
ultation ; hut within two stages of their desti- 
nation they were met by the roomy, well-hung, 
thickly-stuffed family coach, fitted up witli as 
many imperials, cap-boxes, carriage-trunks, 
and sword-cases, as would have sufficed to 
contain all the contents of Rose Cottage, 
furniture inclusive. 

Here they were requested by a tall footman, 
all powder and precision, to halt for the night, 
in order that they might make a new and 
more gracefiil distribution of their luggage, 
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whicb they accordingly scattered through the 
muItitudiDOus conveniences by which their 
several apartments were encumbered, as widely 
as possible; . and, on the following morning, to 
their immense delectation, they found them- 
selves rattUng along behind four post-horses, 
with a couple of servants in the rmnble. 
Blanche looked exultingly at her mother; and 
Arabella burst into tears. Poor things! — 
AH the three were too much bewildered by 
this unexpected turn in their fortunes to re- 
mark the fine and beautiful gradations by 
which, without one consideration for their 
comfort, the relative to whom they were now 
hastening had saved at once his pocket and 
his pride. Human nature is a magnificent 
anomaly ! 

But to recur to Mr. Greville's gout. When 
the ladies arrived at the lodge, they found him 
seated in his morning room, in the " deep ob- 
scure" of a purple morocco lounging chair, 
with his right leg, swathed in flannel, resting 
upon a regent. Above the fireplace hung a 
full-length portrait of himself, by Lawrence, 
in a hunting dress, leaning upon a favourite 
horoe. Beside his chair was suspended a 
miniature in a chased gold fi-ame, covered with 
plate glass, of himself, in an evening costume ; 
there was a marble bust of himself in Koman 
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drapery, standing upon a pedestal of verd 
antique between the windows; and, in a large 
panel above the door was an imitation bas- 
relief of himself in infancy, as " Cupid stealing 
an apple from a sleeping Nymph." 

Despite his gout, Mr. GreviUe bad every 
appearance of being "at home" in his own 
house. 

His reception of the mother and daughters 
was coolly courteous; but the eldest lady had 
not been in the room half an hour before the 
egotist began to wonder how he had ever done 
without her. She understood him exactly. 
She dismissed the worn-out valet who was 
renewing the cold fomentation, and applied 
tiie saturated cloths herself with so light a 
touch, that the attention of the invalid was 
irresistibly attracted to the &ir and dimpled 
littie band which passed over his shrinking 
limb like a breath of air ; and he internally 
chuckled as he remarked that the solitary ring 
which adorned it was her marriage ring — the 
badge of her social servitude! Come what 
might, he had secured an admirable nurse, 
■who could not " give him warning," as half a. 
score of others had done; and thus the bar- 
gain would not ultimately be a bad one. 

Now, our friend Charles Greville had a little 
weakness, which is, however, as we are taught 
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to believe, by no means peculiar to himself, 
but shared by many other gouty gentlemen; 
he was inordinately attached to what are 
called " the good things of this life ;" and when 
he should have applied " patience and water- 
gruel," he obstinately insisted on substituting 
turtle and champagne. His " fool of an 
apothecary," and his " bore of a nurse," had 
expostulated in vain. Who could possibly 
know what was good for him better than that 
idol of his existence — himself! He despised 
patience ; and as to water-gruel — ^feugh ! it 
was the diet of the parish-unions. Mock 
turtle was at least the substitute — a poor one, 
it was true, but still the substitute for some- 
thing recognised: champagne was a light, 
laughing, loveable beverage; a liquid fit for 
gentlemen — it eouU do no harm to those 
with whose blood it might blend without 
discrepancy ; ergo, it was the most meet 
and fitting libation for the Honourable 
Charles Greville, with confirmed and ob- 
stinate gout in his left foot, and certain 
flying twinges on a voyage of discovery pre- 
vious to location. 

Mrs. Greville did not venture on contradic- 
tion. Her amiable husband dined, on the 
very day of her arrival, upon stewed eels, 
curried game, and lemon-cheesecakes — not 
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one of wliich the excellent and afiectionate 
lady had ever heard denounced as uuwhole- 
some. The gentleman was delighted : he had 
"for once," he said, "been suifered to take 
his food in peace ;" and, although he confined 
his comments to that circumstance, he was 
possessed of sufficient taste to feel that his 
table not only looked better, but was more 
comfortable with three fine women seated 
about it, than when his soHtary cover was laid 
at one of its extremities, and his only com- 
panions were the supercilious and silent per- 
sonages who wore his livery. 

It was pleasant to reflect also, that, like 
everything else by which he was surrounded, 
the said ladies were his own, whom he was at 
liberty to snub and twit as he pleased, and 
who were dependent upon his sovereign will 
for all that they possessed. 

The girls played their parts admirably. 
They did not venture to call him "papa;" 
such a reminder, constantly dropping into his 
ears, would have recalled to the memory of the 
feiliog voluptuary that another generation had 
grown up to push him fi'om his stool; whereas, 
the smiling but punctilious " sir" of his beau- 
tifiil daughters, and the shrinking diffidence 
with which they permitted, rather than encou- 
raged, his occasional caresses, flattered his 
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vanity, aad threw his thoughts back upon a 
thousand agreeable passages in his past life. 

Let it not be lightly inferred, however, that 
any of his reminiacences brought with them 
visions of self-sacrifice, even for the fair beings 
whom it had occasionally been his good plea- 
sure temporarily to idolize. We have record 
that the Duke de Richelieu ordered his servants 
to bum one of his carriages, because Made- 
moiselle de Saint Amaranthe, of whom he 
was at the moment enamoured, refused to 
allow him to set her home from a party where 
they met; that the Prince de Conti caused a 
diamond which he had offered to the Com- 
tesse de Blot, and which she declined to ac- 
cept, to be groxmd to powder, and then made 
use of it to dry the ink of the note which he 
wrote to reproach her with her cruelty; and 
that the Fermier-General Bouret fed a cow 
upon green peas at one hundred and fifty 
francs the measure, in order that an opera- 
dancer, to whom he was devoted, and whom 
the facility had placed upon milk-diet, should 
have her lactean draught in perfection. 

Our home-experience, aldiough not quite 
so exaggerated, would nevertheless afford us 
some reasonable illustrations in the same 
style ; but, after the three foregoing, they are 
unnecessary. We are merely anxious that 
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oiir readers should not do the Honourable 
Charles GreviUe the injustice to believe that 
he had ever been guilty of any such enor- 
mities. On the contrary, he had careftdly 
eschewed all follies of the sort : he considered 
them as beneath his dignity ; and, in the pre- 
sent instance, with regard to his daughters, 
the sentiment as usual began and ended in 
self. He wondered how be had hitherto con- 
trived to exist without them ; and therefore it 
was that, ere a month had elapsed, masters 
were secured at an immense expense, to per- 
fect them in their several accomplishments; 
and that the toUettes of all the party revealed 
their Parisian origin. 

The outlay was most judicious. Mrs. Gre- 
ville, in her point-lace cap and dress of rich 
satin, and the Miss Grevilles, in all the ele- 
gant prettinesses of the existing fashion, were 
sufficiently distinguished-looking to satisfy 
even the fastidious selfishness of their exacting 
owner; and when the magnificent voice of 
Arabella, and the exquisite harping of Blanche, 
made eloquent music where all had before been 
silence, Mr. Greville began to reconcile him- 
self to the fact of being not only that object 
of his former terror — a married man — ^but even 
the fiither of two grown-up daughters. 

SkiMuUy, while he was in this suave mood 
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of mind, did the clever lady whom he had 
just reinstated in her rights lead him occa- 
sionally to glance into the ftiture. She knew 
full well that the sensual egotist to whom she 
had hnked her destinies had, when for the 
second time he was disappointed in his expec- 
tation of an heir, made such a disposition of 
the family property as to secure luxury to 
himself during his life, and to leave the un- 
fortunate girls, who were unable to perpetuate 
his name, to elbow their way through the 
rough world as they might. But she was also 
aware that there was a great accumulation of 
ready money at his banker's, which he had 
been Hterally unable to convert into additional 
personal enjoyment; a &ct which she had as- 
certained when, during one of his sharp 
paroxysms of gout, she had acted as his 



This was the golden e^ over which Mrs. 
Greville brooded day and night. She had not 
the slightest dependence upon either the jus- 
tice or the stability of her husband ; nay, for 
aught she knew, he might, as she told the 
^Is, turn pious in his last moments, and be- 
queathe this coveted hoard to schools and 
hospitals — and then, where were they? The 
matter was important. Mr. Greville was by 
no means a man with whom it was safe to 
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trifle. The greatest delicacy and circumspec- 
tion were requisite, for in mooting the subject, 
she was hinting at the possibility of his death, 
and, invalid though he was, he had the greatest 
possible objection to die at all. The point 
must, nevertheless, be carried. She had served 
a bitter apprenticeship to poverty, and had no 
idea of '* setting up" on her own account, if 
either wit or determination could afford her a 
better estabUshment. 

Not a word, however, turn, coil, and twine 
as she might, could poor Mrs. Greville extort 
&om her husband on this all-important sub- 
ject. When, newspaper in hand, as she was 
daily reading aloud to the languid voluptuary, 
who was too indolent to encounter its mighty 
columns for himself, she found some case of 
luxury transformed to want, from which she 
thought that anything like a parallel might be 
drawn, in vain did she eloquently sigh over 
the hard fate of the victims, and paint in glow- 
ing colours, broadened and deepened from 
past experience, the misery of such a fate; 
the refined habits marred, the fine feelings 
quenched, the noble aspirations annihilated; 
at the termination of each tirade, even al- 
though it occasionally cost the lady tears as 
well as words, the Honourable Charles was 
either asleep, or feigned to be so ; which, in so 

VOL. II. c 
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fer as regarded the purpose of his wife, came 
precisely to the same thing. In vain, when 
noble bridegrooms were united to rich heir- 
esses, did she pathetically remark upon the 
aU-suiGcient power of wealth, and the utter 
impossibility of well-bom young women, be 
their personal endowments what they might, 
*' getting off" in an advantageous manner, and 
doing credit to themselves or their families by 
forming high and honourable connections. 
When she paused for breath, Mr. Greville 
either yawned or took snuff; or, if in unusual 
good-bumour, nodded his head in acquiescent 
indifference. The lady was very clever; but 
she was, on great points, no match for the 
egotist, after all. 

And so time went on; and Mr. Greville 
fasted upon Severn salmon, and Ascension 
turtle, and Strasboui^ patS ; and the gout 
went on also. Kow a pang, and now a pause ; 
now a twinge, and now a truce ; imtil it gra- 
dufdly made good its quarters, and commenced 
its final attack. From the toes it travelled to 
the ankles, from the ankles to the knees — ^then 
came shooting pangs, commencing the patient 
knew not precisely where, but ending every- 
where ; and still the toaat and water was ren- 
dered " decently piJatable" with pale sherry, 
and the gruel " flavoured" with cognac, and 
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the barley-water "relieved" by Madeira; the 
worst feature of the case being, that the 
Honourable Mr. GreriUe was not, in the mean 
time, relieved by anything; and ultimately 
even he, obtuse as he was, both by nature and 
principle on this particular point — even he 
began to think it just possible, when he felt 
beyond all stretch of further self-deception 
that the enemy was actually invading the re- 
gion of the stomach, that he might not recover. 

And thus we have travelled back to the 
luxurious sick-room of which we sketched the 
interior some pages ago. 

Truly, wealth is a fine thing, so long as, 
with his " purple and fine linen," the Dives 
of the world commands also sound health 
and wholesome appetite. Then, indeed, he 
may, in his selfish soul, laugh the sons of 
misery to scorn, and sicken at the rags and 
black bread of poverty and toil. He pos- 
sesses all their riches, but they have none of 
his ! There is no parallel between them ; no, 
not one. 

Peace, peace, repining starveling 1 who would 
find added bitterness in thine own scanty lot 
from this conviction. Thou art revenged in 
the sick-room, in the death hour, at the grave's 
mouth ; ay, amply, fiilly, wondrously convicted 
of thine error. Sickness to the labourer brings 
c2 
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at least respite from toil; to him even the 
vapid diet of the hospital is a variety ; death 
robs him of no worldly vanities ; it wrenches 

asunder, it is true, alike with him and with his 
tyrant, the holiest bonds of aflFection, the 
closest links of humanity; the freeman and 
the slave for one hour bear the same agony, 
but unlike those of the voluptuary and the 
sensualist, the poor man's woes end with these 
natural pangs. 

He leaves not behind him the objects of his 
life-long idolatry, that they may pass to other 
hands — the stately mirrors in which he has 
so often gazed admiringly upon his own re- 
flection; the hangings of silk and velvet, 
which have at one time sheltered him from the 
sunlight of summer, and at another screened 
him from tie draughts of winter ; the coins of 

- gold and silver, whose very sound and touch 
were luxury ; the jewels and the raiment, which 
told his tale of prosperity and power to all by 
whom he was approached; the " harps, and 
lutes, and dulcimers" which had made music for 
his idleness, though they often failed to soothe 
the evil spirit, and the troubled Saul found no 
David among his minstrels ; the tables at which 
he had feasted; the goblets from wbich he had 
drunk ; " the chariots and the horsemen" by 
which he had been surrounded. 
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The poor man, at the ^' supreme moment," 
is spared the struggle of expiring vanity and 
selfishness. He leaves no worldly wealth be- 
hind to be cavilled for by eager relatives, talked 
- of by the idle and the interested, and distributed 
by the law. When he has rendered up " his 
great account," the books of the world are 
closed upon him, and his name is forgotten, 
save where it is registered in loving hearts 
and lingering memories — and in the grave ! 

Would the poor man repine, even although 
he know too well beforehand that he will be 
laid there at the close of a pauper fiineral? 
Nay, nay ; he hath no need to do so. Let him 
leave to the qhgat their grim, damp vaults, 
where shelved and lettered coffins are ranged 
in ghastly rows ; and relatives who have borne 
deadly feud, or silent hate, the one towards the 
other throughout their lives, are piled up side 
by side in a wanton mockery of kindred and 
affection, to curdle and decay together, and to 
make one common feast for the same foul rep- 
tiles ! Let him leave to the bich their tall and 
iron-guarded tombs, even although thereon, 
deep graven into the stone, be set forth the 
pompous enumeration of their many gifts and 
virtues, for the first time freely and ungrudg- 
ingly admitted by the survivors. 

Let not the POOK envy these. Upon their less 
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assuming graves the summer sun shines down 
blithely ; the summer breeze wanders lovingly ; 
the wild blossom and the wild bee are to be 
found nestled amid the fresh grass that covers 
it like a garment; the gentle rains of spring, 
and the silvery snows of winter, come to them 
pure from heaven; and there is nothing of 
man, or of man's vanity, left to separate the 
Creature from its CitEATOH. Let them re- 
member, and find a hallowed and a holy com- 
fort in the conviction, that 

The stately tomb which shrouds the great 

Leaves to the grassy sod 
The dearer blessing that its dead 

Are Dearer to their God I 

Mr. Greville was indeed a Dives. He had 
much from which to part reluctantly in this 
world ; and thus, as he writhed in agony upon 
his bed, his eyes wandered rapidly, and for 
the first time greedily, over the luxurious ap- 
pliances of his apartment. He had never be- 
fore felt their value, for he had never before 
been conscious how very soon they would 
cease to minister to his egotism. Every thing 
had been done to lessen the shock, as well as 
the suffering of sickness, to the querulous and 
exacting invalid. His medicines had been 
administered in goblets of delicately-tinted 
Bohemian glass, and his " slops " in cups 
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of Sevres or Dresden cliina; perfumes and 
essences were scattered in every direction, in 
every variety oijlacon and sachet invented by 
modem folly; books, pamphlets, caricatures, 
and journals crowded the so&s ; forced Jruits 
and exotic flowers covered the tables ; while 
washes, dyes, soaps, and powders, and all the 
thousand puerilities for which we have not 
time to find a name, but which are essential 
to the " making up " of a ci-decant jeune 
homme, cumbered the ample toilette, as if in 
mockery of the himian pangs which were 
impressing wrinkle upon wrinkle, and making 
of life itself an agony. 

" Why do you stand staring about me, as 
though you expected that I should die with 
every breath I draw?" vehemently and sud- 
denly exclaimed Mr. Greville ; as, after having 
completed their survey of the apartment, his 
eyes wandered over the pale faces of his wife 
and daughters ; " Can you do nothing for me, 
but look as if 1 had become an object of terror 
to you all? Has not your boasted affection 
the power to save me from one of these ac- 
cursed pangs?" 

And even as the words were uttered, he set 
his teeth hard, and clenched the eider-down 
quUt in his convulsed fingers, while a cold 
damp started upon his brow, as he cast him- 
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self back upon his pillows in a fresh paroxysm 
of pain. 

" My dear Mr. Greville;" said his wife, in 
the accent of gentle and timid expostulation 
which she never attempted save when she had 
some important point to carry ; " do not re- 
proach us for our deep and anxious sympathy. 
Are you not every thing to us? And yet, 
now I think of it;" continued the lady, as if 
struck by a sudden conviction, " the sight of 
so many sad faces congregated about you may 
well affect your spirits. Leave us, my dear 
girls, until Mr. Greville shall himself summon 
you. He is too thoroughly assured of your 
devoted affection for your absence from his 
side to imply n^lect." 

The young ladies awaited no second bid- 
ding, but inclining their heads silently and 
gracefully to their dying parent, glided out of 
the room. Mr. Greville looked after them as 
they disappeared; and, for the first time in 
his life, a sigh which was not for his own sor- 
rows rose to his lips. " What is to become of 
them?" he murmured to himself, while the 
eager ear of his wife caught up his low and 
tremulous words. "They are handsome, very 
handsome; and if I have, perhaps " 

Again the sharp agony passed over his 
frame, and warned him that he had to do only 
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with the present. Mrs. GreviUe wiped the 
clammy moisture from his brow with a hand- 
kerchief like a cobweb, and a touch as light ae 
a gossamer; and once more the wretched man 
subsided into comparative ease. 

" It is too late now — too late — too late ! It 
is useless to torment myself upon the sub- 
ject;" were his next articulate mutterings; 
" they must do the best they can. Marry — 
ay, some men have a &ncy for wives — they 
had better marry." 

" Alas !" whispered the lady in a tone of 
sentiment admirably suited to the occasion, as 
she aiFected to suppose that the remarks of 
the invalid were addressed to herself; " that, 
my dear sir, is quite impossible, unless you 
are good enough to make a suitable provision 
for them ; in which case, there could be no 
doubt of their success; for with a tolerable 
fortune, great beauty, and the name of Gre- 
viUe, they would be very desirable matches. 
But if you leave them penniless, there is no 
hope. They must then content themselves 
with a life of toil, and mortification, and hard- 
ship." 

And again the embroidered handkerchief 
was appUed to the fine eyes of the speaker. 

" Curse the gout !" shouted Mr. Greville 
fimously, as a convulsion of keener pain than 
c5 
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he had yet experienced shook his whole 
jrame, and distorted his still handsome fea- 
tures ; " Were my limbs given to me only to 
be made the sport of devils ! — Don't whine to 
me, madam!" — he pursued still more vio- 
lently, as soon as he had recovered the power 
of speech ; " Let them work — can their labour 
entail on them such ^ony as mine? Can the 
poverty to which they have been all their 
lives accustomed bring such mortification as 
mine, in thus seeing myself chained down to 
this infernal bed, eurroiinded by a parcel of 
puling women ? Can any hardship be equal 
to living upon slops, and swallowing the filth 
vomited by the foul shops of chemists, and 
the surgeries of dirt-compounding apothe- 
caries? What is the use of talking in such a 
strain %o mef Are you not well aware that 
I sank all my property in a life-annuity? Do 
you suppose me to be such an idiot as to 
have left any thing to chance in these days of 
failures and bankruptcies? You might as 
sensibly have suspected me of living upon 
boiled mutton and Cape Madeira ! 

" Spare me your reproaches, however, Mrs. 
Greville;" he pursued, as he perceived that a 
sudden fire flashed from the eyes of the lady, 
and that she was about to speak in perhaps 
somewhat a less subdued strain than was her 
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wont. " I was assuredly a fool to marry, as 
I did, for a pretty face, when I was warned 
against it by every friend I had in the world ; 
all of whom knew that marriage was the ruin 
of a man of my caste. I see it well enough 
now, and have done so for years; hut where 
there is no remedy, it avails nothing to shatter 
one's nerves with regrets and repinings. I 
did it, and the thing can't be undone. I have 
little &ult to find with you since 1 summoned 
you home — ^I feel that I should miss you, if 
you were not here ; and so I have considered 
it right." 

The lady leant eagerly forward. Her breath 
came quick and short, and her heart beat ra- 
pidly. Mr. Greville had paused to give way ■ 
to one of those long, convulsive yawns, which 
are so universally the accompaniments of sharp 
and fitful bodily pain ; and at its close, his own 
selfish annoyances were once more uppermost. 

"It is very extraordinary, Mrs. Greville," 
he remarked bitterly, " that you can remain 
so quietly and comfortably seated, when you 
must see that the moonlight is streaming 
in through that window at your back upon 
the foot-curtains of my bed, and producing 
an effect that, besides wearing my own eyes, 
must make me look in those of others like one 
of the demons in Der FreischUtz !" 
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Poor Mrs. Greville ! She rose, and excluded 
the ofieudiug moonlight by drawing over a por- 
tion of the open casement a fold of the silken 
curtains. She had never been guilty of a poetic 
tendency, although during the period of her 
village residence she had entertained a certain 
respect for the moon, as it had occasionally 
enabled her to defer for an hour or two, upon 
that lady -like pretext, the expense of candles; 
but at that moment she would gladly have 
consigned all its beams to the bottom of a coal- 
pit ! It was the first time that Mr. Greville had 
ever been betrayed into a hint concerning ^e 
future, — he lived only in the present, — and she 
was shrewd enough to feel that it would re- 
quire most able management to bring him back 
to the subject which he had so abruptly 
abandoned. 

The genius of Mrs. Greville was, however, 
equal to all exigencies; and she was by no 
means destitute, as has been already shown, 
of the same impulse of self-consideration which 
had throughout life distinguished her amiable 
lord; although in her case it had assumed a 
modified and less repulsive character. It was 
also certain that she could not, as the Honour- 
able Charles bad done, rid herself of all domes- 
tic anxieties by pensioning off her daughters 
with an allowance of £150 a year. Nay — the 
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miserable woman knew not whether, when the 
pain-wrung and rapidly-sinking invalid before 
her should have ceased to suffer, she might 
not be left destitute with her two orphan girls ; 
and it was therefore not surprising that her 
naturally quick wit was sharpened to its ex- 
tremest power at such a crisis. 

Hitherto, since their re-union, not the slight- 
est demonstration of attachment had been 
volunteered by either party. Mr. Greville 
had once or twice, when she was about to 
head his table in an unusually becoming dress, 
and was looking more than commonly &shiou- 
able and distinguished, condescendingly tes- 
tified his sense of the fact by touching her 
brow or her hand with Ms lips, as Sir Charles 
Grandison may be supposed to have saluted 
those of Miss Harriet Byron at the termination 
of their first seven years' courtship ; and Mrs. 
Greville, who had too much at stake to run 
the risk of offending by any unwelcome ad- 
vance or innovation, had sometimes bestowed 
the same favour upon her husband on the 
receipt of a trebly figured bank-note, or the 
payment of a heavy bill for millinery; but 
beyond such courtesy she had never ven- 
tured. 

She remembered the fact at this very criti- 
cal moment; and with it came the conviction 
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th&t she had now exhausted upon the self- 
centred being before her every other care, and 
deference, and attention which it was in her 
power to exert. She had been to him, since 
her return to GreviUe Lodge, at once a com- 
panion, a secretary, and a nurse ; she had never 
rebeUed against his caprices, never disputed 
his tastes, never controlled his appetites; and 
what bad she gained beyond present luxury? 
Positively nothing. She at once felt that she 
had but one winning card left in her hand, and 
that the time had indeed come to risk it. 

So convinced, she did not hesitate for a 
moment to act upon the conviction; and al> 
though it has taken a long time and many 
words to tell, Mrs. Greville had thought and 
felt, and resolved all this during the few se- 
conds in which she was engaged in shutting 
out the moonlight; and accordingly, when her 
office was completed, instead of returning to 
her seat, she moved noiselessly to the pillow 
of the invalid, and pressed her lips against his 
cheek. 

The intense surprise painted in the eyes of 
Mr. Greville it would be difficult to describe ; 
but there was no shade of displeasure mingled 
with the astonishment. It was a novelty for 
any one to act for themselves in anything in 
which he was concerned ; and to the blase man 
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of the world any novelty was welcome. They 
were alone, too ; for the attendants were snugly 
established in an ante-chamber, profiting by 
the relief afforded by the ministrations of their 
mistress in the sick-room ; and thus there was 
no one by to remark his weakness in permit- 
ting the tenderness of his own wife. The lady 
saw her advantage at once, and felt that the 
ice was broken. 

" My beloved Charles !" she murmured, as 
she laid her small, cool hand upon his burning 
brow; " why cannot I, by supporting a portion 
of this torture, relieve you of at least a few of 
those sharp pangs ? But you are surely better, 
just now, love ! You are more composed — 
more tranquil. Is it not so?" 

Mr. GreviUe was still half-bewildered, and 
did not immediately reply. 

" Endeavour to rally, Charles ;" pursued the 
lady, as she sank down gently on her knees 
beside the bed without removing her hand; 
" think how much depends upon your life — 
your health — the happiness of myself and our 
dear girls! And they are lovely girls — are 
they not, Greville? — girls to be proud of, to 
be ambitious for, doing credit to their name 
and to their tlood. Both, both beautiftd ! but 
Arabella incomparably the most lovely." 

" Sir John Shepperton, when he dined here 
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last month, thought Arabella very like me j" 
said the invalid, fairly off his guard. 

" Sir John has the eye of a painter as well 
as a critic ;" replied Mrs. Greville in the same 
low, quiet murmur; "He could not fail to 
be struck with the resemblance. And our 
fair Blanche is perfect, too, in her peculiar 
style." 

" ' Bionda testa^ occhi azurri, e brum ciglio,' " 
whispered out Mr. Greville; " a far more com- - 
mon class of beauty ; but still beauty, I admit. 
Enough of them for the moment, however. 
I feel easier just now, and I would talk of 
yourself. Not that I have an idea that this 
attack will prove fatal. Dr. PluUimore looked 
as though he wished me to ask him his opi- 
nion, but I am not one to be hoodwinked by 
the professional prejudices and jargon of a 
physician. I have no idea of paying a man 
for attempting to frighten me out of tl^ 
world;" (Mr. Greville had once more forgotten 
his wife in himself), '* and as to their absurdity 
about this, that, and the other thing driving 
the gout into my stomach; things, too, to 
which I have been accustomed all my life — it's 
sheer himibug, and, I verily believe, done 
purely to torment me." 

Mrs. Greville bent down her head upon tite 
thin, white hand which rested on the coverlet. 
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and this moTement brought back the thoughts 
of the patient to herself. " You have been 
more rational, Eileo, than any one about me. 
I owe you that confession, and you shall find 
that I have not been ungrateful. Shepperton 
volunteered to take all the trouble off my 
hands, and so I authorized him to purchase an 
annuity with the money that was lying at my 
bankeirs. I can do nothing for the girls: I 
have no means; but you will have £1,400 a 
year for life." 

Mrs. Grevillefelt as thoiigh she should choke, 
but tears fortunately came to her relief, and 
tiiey fell upon the hand of the invalid. " Spare 
me a scene, Mrs. Greville :" he said coldly : " I 
am too weak to contend with violent emotions ; 
and, moreover, 1 never had a taste for them; 
they are unnecessary and imladylike." 

" How shall I thank you?" commenced his 
companion. 

" By giving me a tumbler of that claret — 
the last brought up ; and by doing so without 
comment or hesitation. Had you been less 
prompt in complying with my wishes during 
your domestication here, I should never have 
racked my head, at such a time, about your 
annidty." 

The lady obeyed in silence ; and the volup- 
tuary swallowed another accessory to the fatal 
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disease which had now progressed sufficiently 
towards a vital part to leave him without pain. 
The wine gave him a temporary energy, under 
whose influence he said suddenly; " Open that 
bureau, EUen; the key is on my dressing- 
table. My cursed will is there — there, just in 
front, ready to be signed ; and I will do it now, 
when I feel it to be a piece of unnecessary 
humbug, for I am better than I have been for 
the last month ; and the thing will be off my 
mind. Call in four of the servants to witness 
it, and then Inkpen will, I suppose, leave me 
in peace." 

As Mrs. Greville held the precious document 
in her hand, and prepared, as usual, to obey 
without remonstrance the orders of her hue- 
band, happy as she felt in the consciousness of 
her own future security, the conviction that 
her children were utterly without provision 
rendered her desperate. She had long ceased 
to be scrupulous when she had a point to 
carry; and a thousand wild and impossible 
fancies swept across her busy brain. 

Suddenly she. started ; her resolve was taken. 
She placed the Will once more within the 
bureau ; and gliding to the window, closed it 
without noise, and drew the curtain over it, as 
if to prevent all interruption fix)m without. 
Then approaching the bed once more, she was 
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about to address her hiieband, when he ex- 
claimed impatiently; "What is the meaning 
of this mummery? Are you going to make 
a scene for a melo-drama out of the signing 
of a sheet of parchment, which I shall, very 
probably, destroy the next time I sort my 
papers; and only trouble myself about to- 
n^ht, because I have been worried upon the 
subject until I am anxious to get rid of it 
altogether." 

"Bear vrith me one moment, my dear 
Charles;" said the lady, preserving all her self- 
possession for the great work which she had 
in hand, and not suffering the impetuous ill- 
temper of the invalid to ruffle her for an 
instant. " I wiU not try your patience long. 
You say that I have been useful to you; that 
I have been submissive and obedient, and have 
saved you irom the perpetual and annoying con- 
tradictions of othei^. I am glad, most glad, that 
I have been thus enabled to perform my duty ; 
for I am as well aware as you can desire me 
to be that I have done no more. And now 
will you forgive me, my dear Charles, if I re- 
mind you that I have never yet ventured to 
make a request of you? You may tell me, 
and you will be right, that you have, since my 
return home, left me little or nothing to de- 
sire. I am fully conscious of that fact also; 
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but still I do not think that you will refuse the 
first petition that I have ever made to you, and 
1 am about to risk it now." 

" If it be anj^hing reasonable," said Mr. 
Greville impatiently ; " it is quite possible that 
I may not ; but pray let us get it over at once, 
for I am beginning to be weary of all this 
circumlocution. " 

"I would ask you then, my dear love;" 
murmured his wife, as she again bent her 
knee beside his pillow ; " I would ask you not 
to leave your daughters penniless." 

" Mistress Greville," said the invalid in an 
accent of suppressed rage, gnashing his teeth 
as he spoke; '* Is it your pleasure to mock me 
on my sick bed? I have already told you, 
madam, that I have made suitable provision 
for my widow, and that I can do no more." 

" But indeed, indeed, you can do more, 
much more; all you please, dear love, if 
you will only be guided this once by me. 
I do not ask you for money, Mr. Greville. 
You have already provided nobly for my 
comfort, nor can the ^Is want while I live ; 
but, should I die " 

" It is not so easy to send people out of the 
world as doctors and nurses would fain have 
us believe ;" growled the only half appeased 
patient, curious, in spite of himself, to learn 
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the meaning of a mystery that he could oot 
fethom. "Phillimore wanted to kill me off 
ten days ago ; and here I am, more likely to 
live than I was five years back, although I 
have refused to listen to his cursed croaking, 
or to follow his unpalatahle advice. I am 
better to-night; I am siire I am — and, there- 
fore, if aU this rhodomontade is in any way 
connected with my Will, Mrs. GreviUe, teU me 
what you have to say at once, for I repeat that 
it win soon be no better than waste paper; as, 
since I have felt so wonderfully better, I have 
remembered that it contains half a dozen things 
which I shall alter." 

" Then, if so, my love," said the lady coax- 
ingly ; " I am sure you will not hesitate to 
indulge me in my caprice, and I shall explain 
it without further hesitation. I do not think 
that I need waste more words upon the sub- 
ject. I want you simply to make a codicil to 
that Will, and to leave our dear girls £30,000 
each." 

" You are assuredly deranged, Mrs. Gre- 
viUe!" said the invalid, as he attempted to 
raise himself upon his elbow to look at her 
more closely, but fell back again fi^)m exces- 
sive weakness ; " You are most assuredly de- 
ranged ! Have I not told you, till I am weary 
of repeating the same words, that I have 
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nothing save my personals to bequeathe? and 
yet you persist in asking me to give your girls 
the fortunes of a duke's daughters !" 

" Not to give them fortunes, my dear Mr. 
Greville, only to append a codicil to your 
WiU. Do you think it seemly or fitting that 
your daughters should appear to be left por- 
tionless?" 

" But the money, madam ; where is the 
money to come from with which you wish the 
young ladies to be endowed?" 

" Nay, nay, dear Charles, all this war of 
words is sheer foUy ; let me have my way in 
this whim ; and sxirely you will do it without 
further reluctance, when you remember that 
you have declared the very WiU itself will 
not, in all probability, be long in existence." 

We will not intrude ftirther on this matri- 
monial titC'd-tite. Let it suffice that Mr. 
GreviHe's Will was duly signed and witnessed 
before ten o'clock that evening ; and that, 
mortification having succeeded to the violent 
pangs by which he had been previously as- 
sailed, the testator, after declaring once every 
five minutes that he felt better and easier than 
he had done for months, was a corpse within 
eight-and-forty hours afterwards. 

Sir John Shepperton, as the most intimate 
friend and associate of the deceased, was sum- 
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moned from town at the request of the widow ; 
and it was with great but BUent astonishment, 
that he found himself enabled to congratulate 
the Honourable Mrs. Greville ou the fact, that 
her departed husband had compensated nobly 
for his early neglect of his family, by securing 
to herself a suitable provision for life, and by 
bequeathing to his daughters each the' ample 
portion of £30,000! 



It was with considerably more pleasure than 
that afforded by the contemplation of the ^or- 
tunes of her daughters, that Mrs. Greville 
found herself, by the will of her departed hus- 
band, the sole proprietrix of all his "per- 
sonals." This at least was real and tangible; 
and as she moved, in all the solemn mockery of 
woe, through the goi^eous apartments of 
Greville Lodge, she found great consolation 
for the &ct that she was compelled to vacate 
the premises within three months of Mr. Gre- 
ville's death, in the consciousoess that, although 
house and grounds had ceased to be her own, 
the '■'■ furniture and effects" could not &il to 
realize a considerable sum, when consigned to 
the ivory hammer of the auctioneer ; even 
without taking into consideration the miscel- 
laneous articles of taste and vertii which she 
might deem it expedient to reserve as cer- 
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tificatea of the past, and resources for the 
future. 

There was the miniature of the deceased 
in its chased gold irame — the hkeness was 
undeniable, a little flattered perhaps — but the 
setting was beautiful. The widow could not 
necessarily part from so very precious a relic 
of all that she had lost. The family plate 
was what Mrs. Greville denominated in her 
own pet phraseology " a capital nest e^;" the 
family coach was essential : the horses were 
sold off at once; and, after satisfying herself 
that her weekly outlay was unnecessarily great 
, at the Lodge, and that by leaving immediately 
she might, to quote herself once more, " kill 
two birds with one stone," she decided, at the 
close of her first month of widowhood, upon 
writing to the proprietor of the estate, and 
resigning its possession, upon the plea of her 
reluctance to prevent his occupancy of the 
premises, should such he bis intention; and 
her desire that he should have the opportunity 
(still only supposing that he might be glad to 
do so), of securing such of the " fittings-up" 
of the house and offices as he might wish to 



Nothing could possibly have been more 
civil, proper, and expedient on both sides. Mr. 
Adams, on the receipt of the lady's letter. 
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hastened to pay his respects, and to tender his 
thanks in person; for, being a moneyed man, 
and ahout to bring a bride to the Lodge, he 
was naturally anxious that it should be spared 
the profanation of a public sale. Mrs. Greville 
understood his position at once; and so did 
the clever agent who was called in on her side 
to arrange the valuation of the property; a 
feet which by no means injured the interests 
of the lady ; who, after removing the thousand 
and one articles of vertii and nicknackery 
which she decided on retaining, found herself 
in possession of the gross sum of ^63000, re- 
alized by the remaining "personals" and the 
well-stocked cellar of wine. 

Her next care was to discharge all the ser- 
vants save her own maid, the French suivante 
of her daughters, and the under-huUer. Mr. 
Greville had not burthened his last WiU and 
Testament with any legacies ; even his favourite 
valet was dischaiged with a month's wages in 
perspective : and Uien Mrs. Greville had, as she 
remarked to her daughters, " washed her hands 
of the whole concern." 

Three days subsequently the family coach 
was again upon the road, furnished with all 
its travelling appliances of trunks, boots, and 
imperials, infinitely better and more closely 
packed than when it had conveyed the fair trio 

VOL. u. D 
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upoD their first journey; and great was the 
internal exultation of the party when their 
four smoking posters were suddenly checked 
before the Imperial Hotel at Cheltenham ; 
and "the Honourable Mrs. Greville," her 
dauj^hters, Mademoiselle Justine, Mrs. Busk- 
body, and the staid-looking Mr. Jenkins, 
alighted amid the obsequious greetings and 
officious services of half a dozen waiters, 
headed by the bowing host, and his smiling 
wife. 

Nothing could be better. The lozenge 
upon the carriage panels, the deep mourning 
of the whole party, the trim-looking, pretty, 
little soubrette, and the perfectly respectable 
middle-aged air of the English servants, su£Sced 
at once to convince all present of the excel- 
lent position of the widow and her beautiiul 
daughters ; and ere they had thoroughly settled 
themselves in the handsome suit of apartments 
selected by the admirable tact of the elder 
lady, Mrs. Greville bad already begun to con- 
gratulate herself upon the wisdom of her 
arrangements. 

They had evidently created " a sensation ;" 
that was a great object — for first impressions 
are always important. She had selected Chel- 
tenham in preference to any other husband- 
promising place ; because, although still teeming 
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with very eligible invalids, and valetudinary 
nabobs, she was aware tbat, as far as regards 
&shion, Cheltenham bad been shelved for 
some time, and was consequentiy no whit too 
gay or dissipated for her recent state of widow- 
hood; and that the girls would have a fair 
chance of getting off, without any risk of re- 
flection, dther upon her prudence, or the 
glaring unfitn^s of a frequented watering- 
place. 

To the young ladies themselves all places 
were necessiurily equally agreeable, if we ex- 
cept only the village in Hertfordshire which 
bad so long been their home; and of which 
they retained certain memories by no means 
consonant to their present tastes and preten- 
sions. It is true that the widow once more 
impressed upon them the necessity of pru- 
dence and economy — ^words which, during her 
sojourn at Greville Lodge, she had suffered to 
&11 into utter disuse; but the fair listeners 
were well aware that even these ohnoxious 
terms no longer bore the same meaning in 
which they had been originally presented to 
their attention'; and they consequently only 
smiled and nodded, and smoothed down their 
glossy hair, and arranged their mourning col- 
lars, and looked pretty and placid. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Greville was serious. 
d2 
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She had, as she rejoiced to reflect, plenty of 
ready money for the moment; but hotels, and 
marriageable daughters, and second tables, are 
all expensive things ; and if neither of the girls 
should marry during the "golden age," she 
remembered that they must all ultimately MI 
back upon the fourteen hundred a-year — her 
own fourteen hundred a-year; or — and this 
reflection was worse than the first — if she her- 
self should see fit to run the risk of matrimony 
a second time — and who could believe that 
the opportunity would be wanting to a fine- 
looking, well-downed widow of forty-five? the 
explanationswhich must inevitably ensue could 
scarcely faU to ruin her prospects. 

Principle is a plain word, but its decided 
meaning is by no means so tangible. Mrs. 
Greville piqued herself, as she said, upon 
" always acting on principle ;" and such being 
the case, she commenced her operations for 
the forthcoming campaign, by desiring her 
daughters, on any and every occasion, to de- 
clare that they were (as they knew only too 
well was indeed the case) wholly dependent 
upon their mother. 

"Do not shrink from this confession, my 
dears ;" she said in conclusion, after impress- 
ing upon them the expediency of the line of 
conduct which she recommended ; " rather, on 
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the contrary, make a parade of it on every 
occasion ; for by so doing you not only pre- 
serve your own veracity and dignity intact, 
but you disarm the anger of those who, self- 
deceived, may feel it their interest to affect to 
yield credence to yoxir words, when, in point 
of fact, they only imagine that you make the 
assertion &om a romantic fancy of being loved 
for your own sake, and not married for your 
money. That there are individuals who are 
weak enough to act in this way, I well know ; 
but in such cases the faiilt will not be ours, if 
they find themselves disappointed. At all 
events, our path is plain ; I have explained to 
you what is clearly your duty, and what I 
beg also to assiu*e you is most undeniably 
yonr interest. It now remains for you to 
obey me; and to do your best to provide for 
yourselves, while I still possess the power to 
keep up an appearance calculated to assist 
' your views. 

" For the present, I cannot, of course, go 
into any society, nor indeed venture into pub- 
lic at all, save in the pump-room, where my 
weak health will explain my presence; but, as 
it is by no means a part of my plan to shut you 
up in an hotel drawing-room, where you can 
neither see nor be seen, you must take a quiet 
walk every day imder the escort of Jenkins 
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and Buskbody; and I trust that I need not 
remind you of your deep moiirning. More 
than this it will be impossible for us to do at 
present; so we must live on the hope that, in 
some way or other, we may make one or two 
eligible acquaintances, under whose chaperon- 
age I may safely permit you, before many 
weeks are over, to enter into the gaieties of 
the place, until I am myself able to become 
your companion." 

The acute reader wiU now perfectly com- 
prehend the whole scope and nature of Mrs. 
Greville's tactics. The effect which was pro- 
duced by the foregoing harangue upon the 
minds and feeUngs of her daughters it would 
be worse than idle to explain. They knew 
that they were handsome ; their worldly mo- 
ther had made them early acquainted with the 
fact, and had impressed upon them all its im- 
portance. They had been flattered and pleased 
at the idea of passing for rich heiresses — for 
they had not been deceived for a moment into 
the beUef that they were really such — ^but they 
at once felt that their mother was right, and 
promised obedience the more readily, that 
they were well-inclined to trust to the power 
of that beauty which they had heard so much 
and so constantly extolled. 

As Mrs. Greville sank back luxuriously in 
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her well-cushioned bergire, and spread abroad 
the folds of her crape-covered bombazeen, 
she indulged unreservedly in a self-approving 
reverie. 

She had acted upon principle! No one 
could accuse her of attempting unworthily to 
deceive. The fortunate suitor who, having 
won the feir hand of either of her girls, re- 
ceived, on his apphcation for the i£30,000 
bequeathed by the wiU of Mr. GreviUe, a reply 
of " no effects," could not blame ier .' Would 
he not bave been told, over and over again; 
both by herself and her children, that they 
had no fortime? And could she be answer- 
able for his unbehef ? 

The good lady smiled triumphantly to her- 
self, moreover, as she remembered that her 
servants were not undeceived — it was no part 
of her policy that they should be so; and 
really, if people would question waiting-maids 
and serviug-men, they deserved to receive 
false information. And thus the affair was 
mentally arranged between Mrs. Greville 
and her conscience; and having eased her 
mind of the burthen which had oppressed it, 
the worthy lady yielded to an inclination 
which was frequently her " custom i' the after- 
noon," and soon slept the sleep of the vir- 
tuous. 
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There is a trite old apophth^m which as- 
.sures us that Fortune favours the hold; and, 
assuredly our friend Mrs. GreviUe proved no 
exception to the rule. How, indeed, could 
she fail, when all had been so admirably 
arranged? The widowed and handsome mo- 
ther, seen only transiently when her sable 
veil was lifted for an instant in the pump- 
room, or as her well-appointed carriage passed 
along the street; the two beautifiil sisters, 
looking only the more lovely from the in- 
terest inspired by their deep mourning dresses, 
walking pensively along, arm in arm, fol- 
lowed by the grave footman, and guarded 
by the starched and somewhat sour-looking 
duenna ; no effort made by any of the party 
to form acquaintance, or to mingle in the 
frivolities of the butterfly-crowd about them. 
What could be more tindeniably correct or 
desirable? 

And then, when the position of Mrs. Gre- 
vUle, and the beauty and fortune of her 
daughters were considered — for Buskbody 
and Jenkins had exchanged all the &mily 
secrets for sundry savoury suppers and social 
cups of tea, shared, indifferently, with the head 
servants of the other hotel guests— who could 
desire more eligible acquaintance? 
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*' And did the man positively assert, from 
his own knowledge, that these Miss Grerillea 
were rich heiresses, Collins?" asked Lady 
Dampmore of her woman, as she sat before 
her toilette-glass, putting the last touch of 
rouge to a cheek already outblooming nature ; 
" I always receive such reports with great 
reservation." 

" I can assure you, my lady," was the re- 
joinder; "that Mr. Jenkins can't, in no way, 
be mistaken, for all the upper servants were 
by to hear the poor gentleman's will read ; and 
although Mr. Jenkins is only the Honourable 
Mrs, Greville's own man here, he was under- 
butler at the Lodge, and so was present himself 
when the lawyer gave it out, as plain as I'm a 
telling it to your ladyship. The widow got a 
good fortune of so much a<year, with thousands 
of pounds ready money, and heaps of pictures 
and silver; and the young ladies i£30,000 
a-piece, all independent-like of their mamma." 

" They are very handsome girls, at all 
events;" half-soliloquized the lady, settling 
her turban a Htde further back, to give better 
effect to a cluster of glossy curls which did Isi- 
dore infinite credit ; " it is really a pity that they 
should be shut out firom everj^ing on account 
of their mother's mourning. I have a great 
mind to caU upon them. I must take it into 
d5 
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consideration. Is the carriage round, Collins?" 

" Yes, my lady ; and here is your ladyship's 
gloves and fan." 

And Lady Dampmore hastened where her 
rubber awaited her. 

By some strange fatality, the respectable 
personage whose acquaintance we have so 
abruptly made, was, upon the evening in ques- 
tion, singularly absent. She was certainly, if 
not the most scientific, at least the most suc- 
cessfiil whist-player, generally speaking, at 
that period sojourning in the card-loving town 
of Cheltenham; yet on this occasion she 
trumped her partner's best card, misdealt, and 
finally revoked. It was enormously vexatious, 
as she herself declared ; and as the unfortunate 
gentleman who was her vis-drvis had all along 
been thinking. 

It is a melancholy truth, however, that ne- 
que semper arcum tendit ApoUo ; and even so 
the well-practised Lady Dampmore in her 
turn failed. She was more collected when, 
on her return fi-om the rooms, she seated her- 
self at her desk, and before she prepared for 
rest, wrote and sealed a letter, which bore the 
address of — 

" SiE Fredbi;ic Dampmoke, Bakt., 

" Albany^ London ;" 
and which ran as follows : — 
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" My dear Fred., — 
" You well know that I am always alive to 
your interests ; and well it is for you that I 
am so, or you would not now be in chambers 
at the Albany. However, most of your debts 
are paid, and you have promised not to game 
ag^; so I will not aggravate old grievances. 
We are going on much as usual. Two of 
our best hands have left; but we are always 
sure of tolerable players at the crown table. 
My last month's gains did not quite pay my 
bill here, but I cannot complain upon the 
whole. I am convinced that I could not do 
better anywhere else. And now to business. 
Among our latest arrivals in the house, 
are a widow with her two daughters ; sprigs 
of nobility, but all soUd and satisfactory. The 
girls are uncommonly handsome, and have 
fine fortunes J ^30,000 a piece, their servants 
say ; but this is, I have no doubt, an exone- 
ration; if it should be only £20,000, however, 
situated as you are, it would answer the pur- 
pose very weU. You had better run down, 
une^ectedly, and look about you ; but don't 
come for two or three days, by which time I 
shall have made their acquaintance. At pre- 
sent they know nobody; so I sliaU make my 
residence in the same house with them an 
excuse for catling. Take my advice, and 
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don't let tbis chance slip through your fin- 
gers. 

" Your affectionate mother, 

'* DoBCAS Dahpmobe. 

" Imperial Hotel, ChelteDham." 

It was with no slight satisfaction that on 
the morning after this maternal epistle was 
written, Mrs. Greville received the gracious 
and gratifying visit of the amiable Lady Damp- 
more ; who, could she have read the heart of 
the widow, might have spared herself two- 
thirds of the elaboration of excuse and ex- 
planation with which she accompanied her 
advent. 

Never was guest more welcome. Mrs. Gre- 
ville was beginning to weary sadly of her 
solitary state ; and as Buskbody had received 
a hint from her new friend and fellow-abigail 
Collins, that her lady was about to call upon 
Iter mistress, nothing could be better arranged 
than the drawing-room of the mourning re- 
cluse. Lady Dampmore was positively daz- 
zled by the waste of luxury around her, amid 
which was not forgotten the precious minia- 
ture in its frame of filigreed gold. 

They were both clever women, but the 
baronet's mother was no match for her new 
acquaintance. Lady Dampmore had all the 
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courage of Mrs. Greville, but she handled her 
speculations roughly, and wanted the delicate 
tact and touch of the new-made relict. Had 
they exchanged rSles, for example, Mrs. Gre- 
viUe would never have mentioned, during her 
first visit, the existence of her son; while 
Lady Dampmore, on the contrary, expatiated 
on his numerous excellencies, and lamented 
over her hard fate that she never could induce 
him to give her any of his company, and must 
not venture to expect even a glimpse of him 
during her stay at Cheltenham: a place of 
which she declared he detested the very men- 
tion. Mrs. Greville, as a matter of course, 
most kindly condoled with her upon the pri- 
vation ; and almost before her visitor left the 
room was busied in marvelling within herself 
how many days would probably pass by be- 
fore the young baronet arrived, and which of 
the girls he would prefer. 

The war of wits was by no means equal. 

Meanwhile the Miss Grevilles sat by in 
graceful silence. Arabella was sorting silks, 
and looking occupied behind an embroidery- 
frame, wherein was stretehed an elaborate 
piece of laborious idleness, admirably exe- 
cuted by one of the young people of Mrs. 
Wilks's establishment, and which passed for 
an undeniable evidence of her own taste and 
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industry; while Blanche, seated under the 
shadow of her harp, might have passed for a 
modern Cecilia. Altogether, the effect pro- 
duced upon Lady Dampmore was everything 
that could he wished ; and, as she traversed 
the gallery to regain her own apartments, she 
gave herself considerable credit for the promp- 
titude which had led her to secure so tempting 
an opportunity of retrieving the shattered for- 
tunes of her roui son. 

The habits of the Greville family were now 
completely changed. Nothing could he more 
considerate and obUging than Lady Damp- 
more ; she sat an hour or two every day with 
her new Mends; and it was amusing to see 
with what perseverance each lady sought to 
draw the other out, and how skilfiilly Mrs. 
Greville confined all her communications to 
her period of luxury and splendour. These 
confidential communions afforded her, more- 
over, the opportunity for which she had long 
watched, of lamenting that her poor girls had 
been reared ia habits of expense which, under 
existing dreumsianceSjthey ought nottoindaig^. 

Lady Dampmore was at first a little startled ; 
but the remark had been made with such a 
happy, tranquil, satisfied smile, that she an- 
swered it by another equally unembarrassed, 
and merely replied, that if every one thou^t 
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like herself, the Miss G-revilles would have 
nothing to desire. Then there was always a 
couple of seats in her carriage at the service of 
her "young friends;" and, on the fifth morn- 
ing of their happy intimacy, she actually car- 
ried them off to a concert, despite the well- 
acted reluctance and disclaimers of their 
mbther, who entreated " Dear Lady Damp- 
more" not to inoculate her poor girls with a 
love of dissipation. 

And thus a week passed by ; and both the 
elder ladies, each in the recesses of her own 
breast, b^an to wonder at the protracted ab- 
sence of the much-desired baronet. On the 
eighth morning he terminated all doubts and 
fears by his presence, but, much to the dismay 
and dissatis&ction of his lady-mother, he did 
not come alone; and, as if to annoy her still 
further, his companion was l^e handsome 
Charles Lorraine, a young barrister of family 
and talent, likely to turn the heads of half the 
yoimg ladies in Cheltenham. 

"Don't look so black. Lady D.," was the 
first salutation of the affectionate son, as the 
Mends shook hands with the discomfited 
manceuvrer; "Didn't you write word that 
there were two of them? Surely, you never 
meant me to marry Jiiem both ! so I thought 
it only fair to give a friend a chance ; and if 
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we can't agree about the choice, we must have 
a cast of the dice, and decide it in a business- 
like manner." 

" Dampmore is as hare-brained as ever, you 
see, my dear madam ;" remarked Lorraine, as 
he watched the frown deepening upon the brow 
of the lady ; " Do not, however, indulge him 
by putting a moment's faith in his rhodomon- 
tade. My errand in Cheltenham is not to 
marry a wife, but to visit a sick friend; and 
as your son was also purposing a run down 
here, he goodnaturedly postponed his joxuney 
for a couple of days in order that we might 
travel together." 

This piece of information did not by any 
means tend towards the restoration of Lady 
Dampmore's placidity. What mischief might 
not the absence of those two days have done ! 
And then, as she also reflected, the sick friend 
could not absorb all Mr. Lorraine's time ; and 
what chance would her sallow, attenuated, 
sickly-looking sou have against such a rival? 
It was really too bad! Remedy, however, 
there was none ; the evil was done ; and thus 
her good genius soon whispered that she had 
better make the best of the matter, and not 
irritate Sir Frederic into opposition — a feat 
veiy easily accomplished — by any exhibition 
of displeasure. 
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Then, again, what her sod had remarked 
was certainly a fact — ^he could not marry them 
both ; and his title was something of a set-off 
against Lorraine's handsome face; a second 
flirtation might also cause a diversion, and 
prevent the attention of Mrs. Greville from 
being too exclusively fixed upon the move- 
ments of the baronet, and her mind from 
dwelling undividedly upon his circumetances; 
a study which would inevitably, as Lady 
Dampmore beheved, induce some veiy incon- 
Tenient inquiries from the mother of the co- 
beiresses, and in all probability break off 
the match. 

Poor Lady Dampmore, however, clever as 
she was, did not understand Mrs. Greville. 
The latter lady was by no means disposed to 
be categorical or curious upon such points; 
she simply " acted up to her principles ;" and 
was as anxious f^ Lady Dampmore herself to 
avoid all unnecessary explanation. 

An affectionate Httle note from the happy 
mother of a newly-arrived and unexpected son 
was soon despatched to the widow and her 
daughters, entreating them to take their coffee 
in Lady Dampmore's drawing-room, quite en 
Jamille ; and was, moreover, accompanied by 
the assurance that Sir Frederic, even upon the 
mere desmption of her new friends, was most 
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eager to make their acquaintance; and would, 
had she encouraged him in so ultra a measure, 
have already called to pay his respects. In 
conclusion, Lady Dampmore declared herself 
to be so very, very happy, that she required 
only the presence of dear Mrs. GreviUe and 
her sweet girls, to complete her satisfaction : 
and in this, at least, she was sincere, for " the 
Duke" himself never longed more ardently for 
the moment when he could exclaim " Up, boys, 
and at them!" than did Lady Dampmore for 
tiiat in which she should salute one of the 
young beauties as her daughter. 

" Dear Mrs. GreviUe" was, liowever, quite 
aware that both she and " her sweet g^rls" 
were seen to much greater advantage in her 
own apartments, surrounded by the costly 
elegances of tlie dismantled Lodge, than they 
could possibly be elsewhere. At home they 
were a family group set in a gorgeous frame; 
abroad they were still attractive, it is true, but 
they lost the advantage of all the silent im- 
plications of wealth which helped forward her 
projects better than words ; and, such being 
the case, she replied by disclaiming the possi- 
bility of visiting even " dear Lady Dampmore" 
at so early a period of her widowhood ; and 
requesting that, waiving all ceremony, the 
party would do her the favour to meet in her 
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rooms, instead of attempting to lure ber from 
what she felt to be her duty. 

No hesitation to comply with so agreeable 
and reasonable a request was even affected j 
aud accordingly, at nine o'clock, Sir Frederic 
and his friend were introduced, and most 
gracefully and cordially received by the widow 
and her daughters. Arabella and Blanche did 
their duty admirably, for they both looked 
beaatifiil; and Mr. Lorraine was soon ten 
&thoms deep in love with the majestic person 
and delicious voice of the elder sister. He 
was himself an excellent musician, with a voice 
nu^ly equalled in amateur life ; and whUe Sir 
Frederick lounged listlessly on a sofa, keeping 
up what he denominated a conversation with 
Mrs. Greville, and occasionally addressing a 
deepy remark to the other members of the 
party, his friend was singing duets with Ara- 
bella, and promising to forward to her, on his 
return to town, as much new music as would 
occupy her for the nest six months. The 
mother bit her lips, and tried to look uncon- 
cerned; but the annoyance of Lady Damp- 
more was beyond all concealment. 

Little, however, availed all her generalship ; 
her signals were disregarded. The long, lank 
limbs of her amiable son were stretched com- 
fortably across the carpet, his mouth was close 
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to the ear of Mrs. Greville, and the only per- 
ceptible symptom which he gave of enacting 
the rdle of a modern Ccelebs, was the occa- 
sional distension of his large, light, meaning- 
less eyes, as he turned them upon Miss Gre- 
ville and his friend. He seemed to envy their 
rapid advances towards intimacy, although he 
was too indolent to emulate them; nor did he 
show the slightest animation until his excel- 
lent mother hinted something about icart^ (at 
which patrician amusement, soi dit en passant, 
she contrived, before the party broke up, to 
ease her hostess of five guineas), when he 
suddenly awoke as if touched by an enchanter's 
wand, and proposed to try his fortune i^aiust 
Blanche. 

Poor, pretty Blanche ! Inexperienced aa 
she was, she was quite conscious, from the 
comments of her mother on the receipt of the 
note which had collected together their im- 
promptu circle, that it was an experimental 
meeting; and although she had, with the 
natural instinct of a free fresh nature, turned 
with admiration to the beauty of Mr. Lor- 
raine, she had nevertheless been tutored in 
the school of expediency sufficiently long to 
be quite aware that Sir Frederic was " a great 
catch," in spite of his saucer eyes, his sallow 
oomplexion, and his indifferent and almost in- 
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Solent insouciance. Nay, so well do we un- 
derstand the humour of women, even the 
youngest and the fairest, that we are not quite 
satisfied that the last negative quality quoted 
was not the surest triumph of the haronet. 

In courtesy and manner he could not com- 
pete with his friend more successfully than 
in mind and person ; and the very attempt at 
rivalry would consequently have been preme- 
ditated feilure; whereas, a woman considers 
it a triumph to her beauty when she succeeds 
in mating a mass of inert matter, like Lady 
Dampmore's son, give signs of life; and ac- 
cordingly Blanche very wisely did not pause 
to consider whether it was herself, or the cards, 
which had awakened the gentleman from his 
trance; but very meekly rang the bell, which 
he suffered her to do without changing his 
|>osition, and prepared to administer to his 
amusement in his own way. 

It is possible that some young beauties might 
have felt disposed to rebel in so extreme a case ; 
but it must be remembered that Miss Blanche 
GreviUe had served a very stringent and effec- 
tive appi'enticeship under her honourable and 
egotistical papa, during which time she had 
imbibed very magnificent notions of the privi- 
leges of tiie other sex ; and that she had, 
moreover, certain very disagreeable reminis- 
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cences of the nature of her expectations : there- 
fore, all things considered, she comported 
herself in a very prudent and praiseworthy 
manner, and proved herself quite worthy 
of the admirahle tuition of her exemplary 
mother. 

So well, indeed, did she act upon the in- 
structions which she had received, that she 
commenced her gambling campaign by ob- 
jecting to the points proposed by her adver- 
sary ; who, anxious not to lose his time entirely, 
even in the society of a beautiiul ^1 who 
might hereafter become his wife— for he had 
as yet by no means decided that he cared 
which of the fair sisters he should honour 
with his hand, provided he secured the fortune 
of one of them — thought it as well to win a 
few pounds by way of keeping himself awake, 
especially where money was so evidently no 
object; nor did she confine herself to a simple 
objection, for she very heroically accounted 
for her reluctance by saying, that she con^- 
dered it a point of principle that girls without 
fortune should not indulge in high play. The 
Uttle expletive fell innoxious, however; for 
Lady Dampmore had already mentioned to 
her son this " peculiarity of the GreviUe g^ls, 
and their evident inclination to be loved for 
their own sakes." So Sir Frederick only 
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smiled one of his inane and languid smiles, 
and left the points to her own discretion. 

When the party broke up, the effects of 
this delicate policy were highly favourable to 
Blanche; for the gentleman was, contrary 
to all his calculations, a considerable loser. 
Ecarti had been one of the valetudinary amuse- 
ments of Mr. GreviUe, and by dint of practice 
the ladies of his family were great proficients 
in the game. Their mamma had judged it 
expedient to lose to Lady Dampmore ; for she 
felt that the five guineas which she disbursed 
were by no means wasted ; but Blanche, with 
the natural enthusiasm of her age, threw all 
her energies into her occupation; n(n- could she 
have played her cards better under the circum- 
stances — we beg it to be distinctly understood 
that in using this expression we do not even 
mean to imply a pun — for the astonishment of 
Sir Frederic at the skill of his fair antagonist 
was so great, that it enhanced immensely his 
respect for her intellect. 

Such a wife, properly managed, as he 
promptly reflected, would be a fortune in her- 
self. As she won game after game, he looked 
at her more attentively, and remarked that 
her eyes were " darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue;" that her hair was like threads of gold, 
and encircled her calm, fair brow as with a 
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glory; that her arms and her hands were 
faultless; and that, in short, her £30,000, or 
even £20,000, thrown into the balance, she 
was the very wife suited to him. 

Lorraine, meanwhile, had entirely forgotten 
that Arabella was an heiress ; he did not even 
heed her disclaimer when some allusion was 
made to the subject of money ; he was dazzled 
and entranced. She was so very lovely, sO 
very graceful, so very musical; he almost 
wished that he had known her as many months 
as hours, that he might have flung himself at 
her feet, and poured out all his passion. 

A happy woman was Mrs. Greville when 
she sought her pillow that night. To be sure, 
Arabella should have captivated the baronet ; 
but who could control destiny? and it was 
decidedly a great stroke of good fortune that 
each of the girls had secured a suitor at once ; 
for that the gentlemen were both caught, she 
would not permit herself to doubt. A few awk- 
wwd misgivings as to the final result of her 
policy did indeed somewhat damp the self- 
gratulation of the lady, but she put them aside. 
Sufficient to the day was the evil thereof; and 
they had both behaved admirably ! 

The reflections of the rest of the party were 
less satis&ctory. With all her anxiety for her 
son, and the natural tendency of a mother to 
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overlook his defects, Lady Dampmore could 
not conceal from herself that neither in person 
nor manner was he worthy of either of the 
elegant, and accomplished, and beautiAil Miss 
GrevOles. He was ruined, too; his estate 
heavily mortgaged, and his word pledged for 
debts which he could not pay off for years. 
Had the fair sisteiB passed only one season in 
town, the case would have been altogether 
hopeless, for they mtist have heard much which 
by no means redounded to his credit. It was 
in their ignorance only that she had trust; 
and she felt, moreover, tiiat if Sir Frederic's 
suit was to be brought to a happy issue, it 
must be principally through her own agency, 
for that he was far too indolent to exert him- 
8e]£, even in so extreme a case as this. She 
remembered the different bearing of Lor- 
raine ; the undisguised admiration which had 
brought a flush to the cheek of Arabella, and 
given a tremour to her voice; and she sighed 
to think that his success, at least, was beyond 
doubt. 

Despite all difficulties, however, Lady Damp- 
more decided that the affair must be brought 
to a conclusion with all possible and decent 
speed ; some busy London friend might warn 
Mrs. Greville before her daughter was com- 
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mitted, and then all her exertion and anxiety 
would have heen vain. 

" Happy's the wooing 

I'hat's not long a-doing," 

murmured the unfortunate lady to herself; 
" and assuredly if this is long ' a-doing' it will 
never be done; so I must refiise Sir Frederic 
money the next time he asks for it, and that 
will put him on the qui vive, and settle the 
matter at once." 

" So much for running down to Chelten- 
ham!" mused Lorraine, as he flung himself 
into a chair in his dressing-room; "I have 
certainly taken leave of my reason. How can 
I hope that such an angel as Miss Greville 

(N.B Women are always angels with men 

in love) would bestow herself on me? — I have 
iamUy, it is true ; but her blood is as good as 
mine; — talents, they tell me; hut she is all 
mind — it breathes in every note of her sweet 
and exquisite voice; — my career is scarcely 
yet commenced, my income is limited, and she 
is enshrined, as indeed she ought to be, in in- 
dulgence and luxury — and then, her money, 
— ay, that vile money! — that at once over- 
throws every hope : — Mrs. Greville is a woman 
of the world; she will never listen to me, even 
should Arabella be induced to do so. I will 
leave Cheltenham to-morrow. I will see Gen- 
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eral Spencer in the morning, and start by the 
mail at night. I will go back to my solitary 
chambers, and forget her!" 

*' Devilish deal of trouble, this love-making !" 
muttered Sir Frederic Dampmore, as, with his 
hands thrust into the trousers pockets of his 
robe-de-chambre, he paced up and down his 
room, pausing at intervals to swallow a draught 
of hot brandy-and- water from a lai^e tumbler 
which stood upon his dressing-table; "Bore, 
too, staying at this confounded place, where 
there's nothing rational to do. I'd give her up 
at once, if it wasn't for the ^630,000. Not but 
the girl's devilish pretty, and clever, too, in her 
way. Mighty quick at the cards. Egad, she's 
nearly cleaned me out ; and Lady D. isn't 
pleased, after all. Says I didn't exert myself; 
after sitting quietly for two hours, and losing 
my money Uke a pigeon ! There's no satisfying 
some people. However, I must try what I can 
do, and Lorraine must speak a good word for 
me; that's only fair, as I brought him down." 

And so Sir Frederic Dampmore went to bed. 



"Well, Arabella, what think you of our 
new friends?" asked Miss Blanche GreviUe of 
her sister, as soon as the two beautiful girls 
found themselves tite-drt&te in their own apart- 
ment. 

e2 
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" Nay, Blanche; what think you of them?" 
was the equivocal retort; "you are the 
person who engrossed the coveted baronet. 
His friend, you know, is a mere supernu- 
merary, whom we may never see again." 

Blanche laughed and pouted, as she replied 
carelessly ; " Well, then, if you ask my opinion, 
I consider the coveted baronet a stick; and, 
moreover, a very ugly one; as rough as an 
Irishman's shillelagh, as stiff as a marshal's 
baton, and as unwieldy as the staff of a drum- 
major. A mass of ill-compounded matter, 
as inferior to his dear, delightful, loveable 
mother as one human being can possibly be to 
another. I like Mr. Lorraine a thousand times 
better." 

Arabella blushed ; and her fine brows con- 
tracted with an expression very like annoyance. 

"Do not be angry, Any, dear;" pursued 
the younger sbter; " you have most decidedly 
made a conquest, and I congratulate you — ^but, 

as for my Cimon " and she shru^ed her 

pretty shoulders ; " I don't really think that, 
even all things considered, I shall be able to 
make up my mind to it." 

" You are jumping very hastily at a con- 
clusion, Blanche;" said her sister; " neither of 
the gentlemen in question may have an idea of 
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"Perhaps not;" said the young beauty as 
carelessly as before; " and if they have not, I 
shall be sorry for you, Arry, — I should have 
been sorry for myself if I had attracted the 
yoimg barrister, for I should not think that 
there can be many Lorraines in the world ; but, 
as far as regards myself, I am heart-whole." 

"And I, Blanche? do you mean to imply 
that I am not equally so?" 

" I imply nothing, feir sister; only I cannot 
forget that this is the first occasion on which 
either of us has been an exclusive object of 
attention to the other sex; and I am quite 
sure that, had I been in your position this even- 
ing, I should not have come imscathed from the 
trial." 
' Arabella was silent. 

"Heigho!" resumed Blanche, as she re- 
moved the cotab from her magnificent hair, 
which fell like a cloud of gold almost to her 
knees; "they say tiiat we are very pretty 
girls, ArabeUa; and it is well that it is so, as 
it is our only chance of being commonly com- 
fortable in our marriage state; for it is certain 
that the men who marry us will most decidedly 
bum their fingers." 

" We have now come to the point, my dear 
Blanche;" said Miss Greville in a tone of deep 
and unaffected feehng, throwing herself back 
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into her chair, and pressing her small hand 
heavily upon her forehead j " I have thought 
for the first time, during this eventful evening, 
most seriously of our position, and I feel it to 
he an ignohle one, Blanche; mean and un- 
worthy ; an existence of acted falsehood and 
systematic deceit," 

" What can you possihly he talking o^ Ara- 
bella?" 

"Of ourselves, my dear sister — of Mre. 
GreviUe's hushand-hunting daughters. Do 
not be angry, Blanche; but listen to me pa- 
tiently. I am not about to speak harshly of 
our mother. We will hope that she is doing 
what she conceives to be her duty ; but the 
last few hours have taught me that she has 
mistaken her path; ^our eyes are not yet 
opened, for neither yoiu" heart nor your ima- 
gination is touched. I will confess to you that 
such is not my own case; nor will I longer 
affect blindness to the effect which I produced 
to-night upon Mr. Lorraine. Blanche, he shall 
not be deceived ! I already feel that I would 
rather never see him again," 

" How very absurd !" said the younger sister 
pettishly; "I presume that you followed mam- 
ma's instructions, and told him that we had no 
money?" 

" I did — but do you, in your heart, imagine 
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that he believed the statement, Blanche ? Cau 
you conscientiously say, that when we were 
so instructed, it was intended that we should 
be believed?" 

*'I am no casuist, Arabella; I only know 
that if we are not married while the ready 
money lasts, and are condemned to become 
pensioners on mamma, we shall lead a miser- 
able life ; so, vogue la galere, say I ; I am not 
responsible for the consequences of a poUcy 
which I did not originate." 

" I would fain hear you reason differently, 
my dear Blanche;" was the subdued reply; 
" as for myself my resolution is taken. I shall 
seriously and positively undeceive Mr. Lor- 
nune, before I siiifer his attentions to become 
more marked. As yet he is not committed, 
nor shall he be made the victim of my un- 
happy position." 

*' Mamma will never for^ve you, and you 
will ruin me." 

" Do not say so, Blanche ; I am convinced 
that I shall, on the contrary, save you. Mam- 
ma's displeasure I must support as I best can ; 
but my resolution is irrevocable." 

'* "We had better say good-night at once, 
Arabella;" broke in Blanche; "my temper 
will not hold out much longer against your 
folly:" and the first cold kiss that had ever 
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passed l^etweeu the sisters was given and re- 
turned. 

Poor Miss Greville wept herself to sleep. 
She believed that her tears were caused by the 
effort which she was about to make, in op- 
posing her mother for the first time, for she was 
not herself aware how deeply the handsome 
person and devoted attentions of Lorraine had 
touched her heart. Her only consolation arose 
from the conviction that her decision was a 
proper one ; and she strove to believe that all 
might yet end well. Blanche, meanwhile, in 
her turn, fell asleep, half ashamed of her own 
arguments, and half angry with her sister for 
raising the doubt by which they had been 
caused. Could their mother have overheard 
their dialogue, she would not have closed her 
eyes throughout the night. 

The next day was one of g^ety: in the 
morning the party drove out in Lady Damp- 
more's barouche, when, despite all the en- 
treaties of the two elder ladies. Sir Frederic 
insisted on mounting the box, and exhibiting 
his skill as a whip ; upon which Mr. Lorraine, 
true to his prudential resolve of the previous 
night, volunteered to bear him company. 
The servants then mounted the rumble; and, 
greatly to the annoyance of Lady Dampmore, 
this expedition, for all the purposes which it 
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had been intended to further, was a decided 
failure. 

A late dinner had just been brought to a 
conclusion when, greatly to the surprise of all 
assembled, Mr. Lorraine rose; and apologizing 
for his abruptness, announced his departure by 
the mail, which was about to start in ten 
minutes, asserting that he had still some ar- 
rangements to make. 

Mrs. GreviUe bit her lips with mortification ; 
Lady Dampmore smiled her regrets; and 
Blanche glanced furtively towards her sister. 
Sir Frederic uttered something very like an 
oath, and rousing himself into energy, began 
to remonstrate vehemently with his friend; 
and, meanwhile, Miss GrcTille sat by, calm, 
pale, and apparently unmoved; but she was, 
nevertheless, smitten to the heart. She felt, 
even although she had known him only a few 
hours, that Lorraine had trifled with her ; and 
the natiu-al dignity of her sex prevented all 
betrayal of the inward struggle. 

The baronet's arguments, if, indeed, his 
wordy objections deserve to be so denominated, 
produced no effect upon his friend ; Lorraine 
believed that he was acting honourably to- 
wards Arabella, while he was securing his own 
safety ; and accordingly, making his leave- 
taking as brief as courtesy would permit, he 
e5 
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hurried from the apartment; and, by a violent 
effort, tore himself away from the presence of 
the only woman whom he had ever felt dis- 
posed to love. 

The field was now left free to Sir Frederic : 
and nothing could have served him better with 
Mrs. GreviUe than the departure of hia friend. 
She became bo nervous lest he should follow 
the erratic example, that she petted and praised 
him, until he began seriously to ponder within 
himself whether the mother, "with her hun- 
dreds a-year, and thousands in ready money, 
with silver, wine, and pictures," might not be 
a better speculation than one of her daughters 
with £30,000. "The widow," as he told 
Lady Dampmore, to her extreme consterna- 
tion ; " was still a very fine animal, and knew 
the world better than the girls; nor did he 
believe, from what he bad seen of her, that 
she woidd stick at a thing or two, which, all 
circumstances considered, might be quite as 
well." 

Lady Dampmca^ had no alternative but to 
praise the grace of Arabella, and the beauty 
of Blanche; and to remind him that, whoever 
married Mrs. Greville before her daughters 
were disposed of, woidd be saddled with them 
as a matter of course, at least until they were 
of age; which, accustomed as they were to 
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every description of liixury, would be by no 
means a trifling deduction from the lady's in- 
come. " Remember, too, Frederic," she con- 
cluded; " that, pressed as you are, it is ready 
moaey that you want; a wife's income, hand- 
some though it might be, would not save you 
from a gaol. My advice to you, therefore, is 
not to trifle witii your luck, but to secure one 
of the girls, no matter which. I shall be 
happy to welcome either as Lady Dampmore, 
and to accept my dowagersbip with a good 
grace." 

The maternal reasoning was unanswerable; 
and Sir Frederic did, accordingly, seriously 
incline towards the thought of immediate 
matrimony ; but, judging from the urbane 
and affectionate empressement of Mrs. Greville, 
that both the young ladies were equally at 
his service, he could not decidedly make up 
what he called his mind. One day he lounged 
beside ihe piano, while Arabella, with a fidl 
heart, but a steady voice, tried over some of 
the songs which had, according to his promise, 
d\ily arrived from town, inscribed with Mr. 
Lorraine's compliments; and the next Be spent 
hours stretched along a sofa beside the harp 
of Blanche, half asleep, and believing that he 
was making mfinite progress in his courtship, 
by the very fact of bis presence ; without 
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having as yet given eitiier sister reason to 
conjecture to whom he ^onld nltamately 
throw the handkerchief. 

Thus, to the terror of Mrs. GreviIIe and the 
mortification of Lady Dampmore, did matters 
stagnate for a whole month; when one morn- 
ing, as the siutor had given his hsir the last 
twist hefore the drawing-room mirror, and was 
about, as usual, to betake himself to Mrs. Grre- 
ville's apartments, in order to ascertain, or 
rather to arrange, what he termed " the order 
of the day," he turned suddenly towards his 
mother, as if a new light had just broken upon 
his obtuse brain. 

" Lady D.," he asked somewhat senten- 
tioosly; "are you quite sure that we are not 
playing "a devilish shallow game here? On 
what authority have you put forward your 
statement as to the fortunes of these two Gre- 
ville girls? Who told you that they were 
heiresses? Who knew them before they came 
here?" 

*' How many more absurd questions in the 
same breath, Sir Frederic?" asked his motho- 
in her turn. " I am quite sure of my game. 
I had my intelligence from the best authority 
T — the very best in a case of this description — 
it was the news of the second table. The 
butler of Mrs. Grreville told Collins in a fit of 
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goBsipry, without an idea that it would ever 
come to my ears, that he was present at the 
reading of Mr. Greville's will, when all was 
bequeathed as I liave already told you." 

Sir Frederic's reply was a fit of contempt 
tuous laughter; " So far," he exclmmed at 
last; "nothing can be more satisfactory; and 
now to my second query. Who knew these 
people before they came here?" 

'■'Dear me, how can I undertake to say?" 
repKed Lady Dampmore, startled in spite of 
herself by her son's objections; "you may 
depend upon it that if they had made a very 
general acquaintance elsewhere, you would 
not now have the opportunity of patching 
your broken fortunes with the money of either 
of them : bat there — I wash my hands of the 
whole affair; do as you please; I have been 
very weak in believing that you would now 
take my advice for the first time in your life. 
I have said all that I mean to say upon the 
subject." 

" In that case, with yotir kind permission, I 
will act;" said the gentleman; "and I shall 
comm'ence operations by writing to Lorraine, 
and starting him to Doctors' Commons to look 
at the will. No ' pig-in-a-poke' work for me, 
Lady D. I may be glad to bite, but I'll take 
devilish good care not to he bitten." And 
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with a smile of satisfied self-appreciation, the 
enlightened young baronet drew a writing- 
table towards him, and forthwith indited the 
threatened epistle to his fnend. 

The result wiU be, of course, anticipated. 
Lady Dampmore could not repress a shudder 
of dread, as she saw her son receive the ^- 
swer of Lorraine, which arrived by return of 
post; but doubt and misgiving vanished at 
the "All right" with which he terminated its 
perusal. The barrister had lost no time 
in complying with the request of his friend. 
He had been to Doctors' Commons, had duly 
paid his shilling for the privilege, and had then 
read the Will, wherein the Honourable Charles 
GrevUle had bequeathed to each of his daugh- 
ters, on the day of her marriage, or her ma- 
jority, the sum of sE30,000. 

It was now Lady Dampmore's turn to tri- 
umph. She was surprised that Sir Frederic 
should have degraded himself by believing, 
for an instant, that any deceit were possible. 
She felt personally hurt that A«r friends should 
have been classed with the sharpers and swin- 
dlers to whose contact he was only too much 
accustomed; and she trusted that in fiiture he 
would do her the justice to place a Httle more 
faith in her penetration. Her amiable son 
only rephed by inquiring which of the girls 
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she would advise him to have, as he declared 
that, to himself, it was a matter of perfect in- 
difference. Lady Dampmore immediately 
named ArabeUa; she thought her the most 
manageable; and Sir Frederic, with Lorraine's 
letter in his pocket aa a certificate of safety, 
forthwith proceeded to offer himself and his 
debts to the acceptance of Miss Greville. 

He had not, however, reached the extremity 
of the gallery, when he remembered the terms 
in which hifl mother had recommended the 
elder sister ; and with the euuuing of persons 
of his stamp, he muttered to himself; " So, so, 
' the most manageable,' is she, Lady D. ? You 
want to manage my wife as you try to manage 
me ; but I'll take you in for once, for, egad, 
I'll ask Blanche." 

By what he considered a fortunate fatality, 
he found the young lady alone, stringing her 
harp; an occupation from which, however, 
she immediately desisted, in order to do the 
honours of her mother's drawing-room. We 
feel no inclination to weary either our readers 
or ourself, by detailing the advances of Sir 
Frederic. That he did his spiriting gently 
we are bound to believe, aa Miss Blanche 
Greville, the beautilul and the accomplished, 
did not disdain to listen ; and only replied to 
his verbose professions by calody remarking ; 
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" You are aware, of course, Sir Fredaic, that 
I am utterly without fortune?" 

"Devilish glad of it, Miss Blanche!" was 
the prompt response, as the gentleman pressed 
the letter of Lorraine closer to his person, to 
assure himself that its existence was not a 
dream; "want a fine woman at Dampmore 
Hall to displace the dowager, and needn't look 
further." 

*' But are you quite sure that you shall not 
repent manning a wife without money?" 

A smile of the most hberal and benevolent 
expression radiated the heavy features of the 
baronet, as he replied playfiiUy; "Don't you 
be afraid, my dear girl ; we'U manage to make 
the pot boil. And now, what say you? We'U 
talk no more about ways and means. Will 
you have me?" 

*' Really, Sir Frederic ;" said Blanche with 
well acted coquetry; "you have quite taken 
me by surprise. What do you expect me to 
say? I can venture on no decision without 
mamma's consent." 

" And if the old lady says ' Yes'?' 

" Why then, perhaps," laughed Blanche, 
" I may consider of it." 

And of course Mrs. Greville did say " Yes ;" 
only warning Sir Frederic to look well into 
his own heart before he allied himself to her 
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"penniless girl;" equallj of course, he told 
her that he had done so, and that without 
Blanche he should be miserable. The last 
ai^ument was unanswerable; so the two ma- 
trons exchanged a sisterly embrace. Arabella 
shook hands with her intended brother-in-law, 
quite unconscious how neax he had been pro- 
posing himself as her own bridegroom ; and 
ail was harmony and good-humour. 

But, desirous aa Mrs. GrevUle herself was 
to see the marriage fairly over, and Blanche 
definitely disposed of " for better, for worse," 
she was by no means prepared for the ardour 
with which Lady Dampmore (prompted as she 
declared by her son) hurried forward every 
preparation for the happy union. She would 
not listen to the bride-elect when she talked 
of entrusting her trousseau to a town-milliner ; 
the craft abounded, as she declared, in Chel- 
tenham ; and the future Lady Dampmore ought 
rather to aspire to lead the fashion than to fol- 
low it. And when Mrs. GreviUe faintly re- 
marked something about collecting their con- 
nexions around them upon so interesting an 
occasion, she laughed her out of what she 
termed her antiquated notions; and cited 
twenty instances in which personal friends of 
her own, of high rank and enormous wealth, 
had lefl London just before the ceremony, 
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expressly to rid themselves of the crowd by 
which they must, otherwise, have been in- 
evitably surrounded. 

Mrs. Greville made some feeble resistance ; 
but she had reasons of her own for neither in- 
sisting too pertinaciously, nor too strongly; 
and accordingly, after a few days' hesita- 
tion and well-acted reluctance on the part of 
Blanche, the time for the marriage was named, 
greatly to the relief of the two principal 
parties, who were both tired to death of the 
farce which they were severaUy enacting. 

This important point decided. Lady Damp- 
more proceeded to suggest that the ceremony 
should be conducted as privately as possible, 
and that Blanche should have no attendant at 
the altar save her sister; while Sir Frederic, 
on his side, should be accompanied only by a 
single friend; in which case there could be no 
impropriety in herself and dear Mrs. GrevUle 
being of the party to church, and having the 
happiness of seeing their beloved children 
united. Nothing co\ild be- more affectionate 
and endearing : and, as both the elder ladies 
shed tears while discussing the subject, it was 
of course arranged according to their desire : 
upon which Sir Frederic declared that he 
should make a groomsman of Lorraine, for 
that it would be devilish hard, as he was by 
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wheu they were turned off, that he should not 
be in at the death. 

The heart of Arabella gave one wild bound 
as she beard the decimon of the baronet; but 
she compressed her lips tightly, and no one 
remarked her emotion; and so a week rolled 
by. The satins and blondes, the Brussels lace- 
veils and chip bonnets were all duly trimmed; 
and at length the eve of the marriage-day 
found the party assembled as usual round the 
tea-table of Mrs. Greville, with the addition of 
Mr. Lorraine, who had been deposited at the 
door of the hotel, just as the promessi sposi 
and their affectionate relatives were termi- 
nating their dessert. 

Blanche looked uncommonly pretty ; there 
was a triumphant expression in her deep blue 
eye and about her small mouth, which Lor- 
raine had never seen there before, but which 
he took no trouble to understand. Mrs. Gre- 
ville, too, was radiant, and her joy circled like 
a halo round her weeds ; nor did the yoimg 
barrister &il to perceive bow much it was in- 
creased by his own presence. Lady Damp- 
more was calm, stately, and somewhat dic- 
tatorial ; like one desiroxK to enjoy to the ftdl 
the success of her exertions, while Sir Frederic 
was a shade more lethargic and more imcouth 
than ever. His work was done ; " all the love- 
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making," as he took an early opportunity of 
observing with great self-gratulation to his 
friend, " being happily over." 

From his rapid examination of these several 
individuals, Lorraine ultimately turned, with 
an expression strongly bordering upon dis- 
gust, to remark Arabella. She had placed 
her chair slightly behind the circle, and be- 
yond the glare of the lights, and he fancied 
that an emotion of deep pain contracted her 
fine features at intervals. Amid the strife of 
tongues she alone was silent; but it was not 
the sUeuce of suUenness. To all die puerile 
questions which were trom time to time ad- 
dressed to her, she answered promptly, and 
with a smile; but Lorraine felt that the heart 
was sick from which that smile was forced ; 
and, be it from what cause it might, he watched 
her narrowly. 

Could he have detected, in the look or man- 
ner of Blanche, one sign or symptom of reluc- 
tance at the sacrifice which she was about to 
make — could he have seen any thing in the 
bearing of his so-called fiiend which implied 
any thing more worthy than the quiet triumph 
of a selfish nature, there is no guessing how 
that evening would have terminated. As it 
was, he remained passive ; the two ecarte tables 
were formed as usual; and he found himself 
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once more tSte'drfite with Arabella at the 
piano. 

Once or twice Sir Frederic shouted across 
the room, from the so& upon which he was 
louQging at full length, cards in hand, opposite 
his beautifid betrothed, to know " why the devil 
they sat gossiping there, instead of giving them 
some music ;"and, with the most meek humility, 
on each occasion they complied with the implied 
request, and poured forth a flood of melody 
which might have liberated another Eurydice ; 
but the song, whatever it might be, once ter- 
minated, the conversation was resumed; and 
any one who had watched them might have 
seen the bosom of Arabella heave, and the 
tear stand in her fine dark eyes, as she spoke 
rapidly but impressively, while the gentleman 
laughed away her asseverations, as if in dis- 
belief. 

Blanche kept a carefiil eye upon them ; and, 
as the best method of diverting the attention 
of Sir Frederic from what she believed to be a 
very important di^ogue, she played carelessly, 
and suffered him to win; a manoeuvre by 
which she succeeded in wholly riveting his at- 
tention upon the game. To Lady Damp- 
more, the quiet flirtation, as she termed it, 
was now altogether a matter of indifference ; 
her son had seciired his prize ; he had selected 
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the sister be preferred, and the other must 
marry some one; therefore, as well Sir Fre- 
deric's friend as any other; while Mrs. Gre- 
ville looked upon the extraordinary under- 
standing which had evidently grown up be- 
twerai her daughter and the rising young 
barrister, as, what Oliver Cromwell called the 
battle of Worcester — ^her " crowning mercy." 

The morrow came; and at half-past ten 
precisely the marriage-party drove from the 
door of the Imperial Hotel, amid the bows 
and smiles of all the household ^ctionaries; 
and, after twenty minutes passed in the church, 
and sundry autographs deposited in the vestry, 
Sir Frederic and Lady Dampmore drove back 
to breakfest, followed by their bridal train. 

As they entered, the brid^room arranged 
his lank hair with his equally lank fingers, and 
hruried his lovely wife through the crowd 
which had collected about the steps and in the 
haU, so rapidly, that she bad scarcely time to 
return the courtesies, or to receive the bou- 
quets, that were offra-ed to her; and the last 
carriage had not driven from the door, when 
he rang for tea and coffee, and warned Blanche 
" not to be all day changing her toggery, as 
he wanted to be off," 

The new Lady Dampmore turned upon him 
the prettiest look of contempt imaginable; 
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and had it not been for the memory of certain 
circumstances, it is probable that she would not 
have contented herself with a look. As it was, 
however, she only threw herself on a sofa, and 
desired " Frederic" to ring for her maid. 

The breakfast passed off heavily enough. 
li/ixs. Greville was highly nervous, and took 
&r too much trouble in explaining to Mr. Lor- 
raine that she was overcome by the idea of 
parting with her sweet Blanche. Mr. Lorraine 
himself was thoughtful, even to absence ; and 
appeared to be infected by the same malady. 
Arabella was drowned in tears, fer more bitter 
than a temporary separation, even from an 
only sister, should have called forth ; while 
Blanche and her bridegroom listened to the 
unceasing bavardage of the triumphant Lady 
Dampmore, with as much composure and in- 
difference as though they had no interest in 
the event which had so palpably affected all 
around them. 

The breakfast was no sooner over, than Sir 
Frederic and his mother suggested to Mrs. 
Greville that, previous to the departure of the 
newly-married pair, whose four greys were 
already marshalled before the house, and 
whose respective wardrobes were in process of 
arrangement on and about their travelling car- 
riage, it might be as well to have half an hour's 
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explanatory coaversatioa on matters of busi- 
ness. As this desire was intimated, Mrs. Gre- 
vilie gracefully bowed her assent; and, with 
a heart whose beatings threatened to burst 
through her sable bombazeen, she preceded 
them to her private room. Blanche had already 
retired to her apartment, to put on her travel- 
ling dress ; and once more Arabella and Lor- 
raine were left alone. 

Had they been less in love than they actually 
were, they must have been lost in amazement 
at the length of time which was consumed in 
that private conversation ; and, even as it was, 
Arabella once or twice glanced towards the 
French clock upon the console. Soon, how- 
ever, she forgot even to wonder; for Lorraine 
was urging her, with all the impetuosity of a 
sincere and long pent-up passion, to be his — 
his, ere some happier man stepped in, and 
robbed him of her heart. 

Arabella, trembling with mingled happiness 
and shame, could only &lter out : " You do 
not credit what I told you last night, Mr. Lor- 
raine? Alas! alas! how should you? How 
should your frank and open nature yield cre- 
dence to anything so imworthy? But here, 
here on my knees — " and she sank down before 
him, as she sobbed out the words; "here, in 
this abject posture, do I swear to you, by all 
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that woman holds most dear, that the tale of 
deceit and shame is true. Let ns part then, 
Mr. Lorraine. Let us never meet again — for 
my sake — for both otxr sakes — only promise 
me, promise me on yoiu- honour as a man, 
that you will acquit me of all share in this 
most weak and wicked stratagem." And as 
she Altered out the prayer, she seized the 
hands of her companion, and gazed imploringly 
into his fece. 

For a moment Lorraine did not attempt to 
raise her; she looked so beautiful, so graceful 
in her tears ; her love for him shone so vividly 
through her desire not to forfeit his respect; 
there was so holy an abandonment in her 
whole expression and attitude, that he could 
not break the thrall in which his admiration 
held him; but suddenly he withdrew his hands 
from hei^, and, lifting her from the floor, he 
pressed her to his heart as he murmured 
fondly : '* I wiU promise anything, everything, 
if you, Arabella, in your turn, will promise to 
be mine — my fond and faithful wife — my 
friend through all the trials of my coming life 
— the partner alike of my joys and of my 
sorrows." 

"Alas! alas!" exclaimed Arabella, strug- 
gling to free herself from his embrace : " you 
do not yet believe me." 

VOL. n. F 
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"Listen to me, dear girl;" said Lorraine 
soothingly; "for we may be interrupted. 
Mine has been a delicate and difficult posi- 
tion. Dampmore, startled by the frequent dis- 
claimers of your mother and sister, wrote to 
me three weeks back to examine your fiither's 
Will ; I did so, and by the following post, ac- 
quainted him with the result." 

Arabella covered her face with her hands, 
to hide the crimson blush that had mantled 
over her brow and bosom. 

" After I had despatched my letter," pursued 
Lorraine, " a lawyer-like misgiving came upon 
me. I remembered that it was not specified 
from whence the funds were to proceed for 
the payment of your respective fortunes. It 
is probable that, after having complied with 
Dampmore's request, I should have dismissed 
the subject from my thoughts; but short as 
had been our acquaintance, I had learned to 
love you, Arabella; and I was anxious to com- 
prehend all its bearings and details for my 
own sake." 

" And you found " sobbed Miss Gre- 

viUe. 

" I found, dear love, that the inheritance 
which I feared would cause your worldly 
mother — for I had soon discovered that your 
mother was worldly, Arabella — to deny my 
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suit and separate us for ever, was a mere fable 
— ^that your fether had sunk all the remnant » 
of his property in a life-annuity for Mrs. Gre- 
ville, and that yourself and your aister were 
penniless. I made the discovery, fully and 
perfectly, only on the day previous to my 
return here; and I need not explain to you 
the peculiarity of my position. Dampmore 
was a fellow-coU^an — could I suffer him to 

be " Lorraine paused; the word that had 

risen to his lips was one which he could not 
bring himself to utter to Arabella ; but despite 
bis caution, the pause was to the fidl as bitter 
to the shrinking girl. He felt that it was, and 
hurriedly resumed — 

" It was too late to interfere to save either 
party; for I r^et to tell you that Blanche 
has wedded herself to ruin. Dampmore is 
steeped in debt; his estate is mortgaged; and 
he is now chiefly dependent on the jointure of 
his mother." 

Miss Greville's tears flowed still faster. 

" And now, dear Arabella — for so you must 
indeed suffer me to call you — let us speak and 
think only of ourselves. I cannot offer you 
luxury ; I may not be enabled to do so for 
years to come ; but I can secure to you a home 
of love and comfort, worthy of your truth 
and principle. How say you then ? will you 
f2 
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make my happiness, and entrust me with your 
own?" 

Miss Greville only replied by hiding her 
face upon his shoulder. 

They had forgotten the event which brought 
them together — they had foi^otten the pur- 
pose for which they had been left so long tHe-d- 
tHe — they had forgotten that Blanche, whom 
bieftsiance forbade to leave her chamber imtil 
she was summoned thence by her brid^;room, 
must long ago have expected the companion- 
ship of Arabella — they had, in short, forgotten 
all save themselves and their affection ; when 
they were startled by the violent opening of a 
door, and the sudden apparition of Sir Frederic 
Dampmore. 

"What are you two about here?" he ex- 
claimed with a convulsive laugh ; his usually 
leaden eye burning with a fierce light, and his 
thin lip quivering with agitation, as he rushed 
to the break&st-table, and poured out a tumbler 
of champagne, which he emptied at a draught; 
"Love-making, eh? All right, old fellow! 
I'm off with my handsome heiress ; and advise 
you to make sure of the sister. Don't lose 
time either, or some rascal or another may 
step in and spoil your chance. I shotild like 
you to share my luck. Curse all monopolies! 
I don't want to be the only happy man on this 
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auspicious day. All right, you know, eh? 
You saw it with your own eyes, so there can 
be no miatake. Why don't you pluck up a 
spirit, and offer yourself to Arabella and her 
^30,000?' 

" I have done so ;" replied Lorraine quietly ; 
" and Miss Greville has honoured me by ac- 
cepting my hand." 

" I'm devilish glad to hear it !" said the 
bMX>net with another yell of laughter, as he 
gave his Mend a violent blow between the 
shoulders, and then tossed off a second bumper 
of champagne. " Here's to your happy bridal, 
old boy ! But I hope you'll be prudent when 
you come into your property, and not make 
ducks and drakes of it, as I've done. Where's 
Blanche? Wliere's my heiress? She must 
come and salute her new brother-in-law. But 
you're sure you're serious, Lorraine? That 
you're not humbugging? I'm a little hard of 
belief tbis morning." 

" I am quite serious ;" said Lorraine in a 
constrained tone; "I should not venture to 
trifle with Miss GreviUe." 

There was something in this assertion 
which struck the half-intoxicated baronet as 
so eminently ridiculous, that he threw himself 
down upon his &vourite sofa, in order to laugh 
more at his ease ; and the paroxysm had not 
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yet abated when the door once more opened, 
and admitted the elder Lady Dampmore and 
Mrs. Greville. The brow of the dowager was 
as black as night ; her cheeks were flushed, 
and her breath came quick and hard, like that 
of one who has not yet mastered some violent 
emotion. Her companion, on the contrary, 
was as pale and as calm as a piece of statuary : 
her look was somewhat troubled, indeed, as 
her eye first fell upon Lorraine, but she con- 
quered the weakness in a moment, and sailed 
towards the upper end of the room with a cold 
hard smile upon her lips. 

" Give me leave, my good mother-in-law ;" 
said Sir Frederic, when he became somewhat 
more composed, raising himself upon his elbow 
as he spoke; "g^ve me leave to present to 
you, and to back by my best recommendation, 
Mr. Charles Lorraine, who is a candidate for 
yoiir other heiress. You will not, I suppose, 
forbid his addresses; and I invite myself to 
the wedding." 

" You are, I trust and hope, aware, sir;" 
said Mrs. Greville, turning composedly to- 
wards the new suitor; " that my daughters 
are portionless?" 

" Perfectly, madam ;" replied Lorraine, as 
he looked steadily towards her ; " I am aware 
that Mr. Greville, after a career of egotistical 
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indulgence, converted the remainder of his 
property into a life-annuity for yourself; and 
that, in the partial aberration of his last mo- 
ments, he was induced to make a parchment 
bequest to his daughters, with what intention 
I have too much respect for Miss Greville to 
inquire." 

As Lorrmne spoke Mrs. Greville sank 
speechless and aghast into a chair near which 
she had been standing; while the baronet 
sprang from the sofa in a blustering attitude, 
and approached him evidently with a hostile 
intention. 

" Hear me out, Dampmore ;" said the bar- 
rister, as he waived him off with a quiet dig- 
nity which produced an instant effect upon the 
mystified senses of Sir Frederic ; " for until 
you are told that it was only two days ago 
that I learned this, you have some reason to 
believe that you have cause of complaint 
against me. I now beg to explain that £tct; 
and also to remind you that there were cir- 
cumstances connected with your own affairs, 
which would have rendered any interference 
on my part unnecessary and absurd, as well 
as impertinent." 

The baronet skulked silently and sullenly 
back to his sofa. 

" Come, come, Dampmore ;" persisted Lor- 
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raine ; " let us eschew all malice. Are we not 
to be brothers-in-law? and that, I trust, not 
many weeks hence ; and have you not already 
invited yourself to my wedding? And after 
all, what are you, my dear fellow, but the 
biter bitten? The world is full of such mis- 
takes as yours; and, moreover, have you for- 
gotten that you have married one of the pret- 
tiest women in England, and that she has had 
on her travelling-bonnet for the last hour?' 

" Mr. Lorraine is quite right, Sir Frederic ;" 
said Mrs. Greville, rallying her spirits ; " you 
are, indeed, a laggard bridegroom. Pray do 
not, by your own childish folly, expose to aU 
the inmates of the hotel, that, after all the as- 
severations of myself and my daughters, you 
have been the dupe of your own disbelief that 
there were persons in the world, possessed of 
sufHcient moral courage to act up to their 
principles." 

" Spare your sententiousness, madam;" said 
Lady Dampmore, as she motioned her son 
from the room. " I would advise you to take 
leave of your able assistant, my estimable 
daughter-in-law, before her departure, which 
will take place in ten minutes, as I shall be 
careful that you never meet again." 

Sir Frederic gave one general nod ; his head 
was too heavy with the fumes of the wine to 
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prompt him to a wordy leave-taking; but 
as he reached the door he muttered almost 
audibly — 

" DeviKsh bore of Lady Dampmore to in- 
terfere. If I'd done as I liked, I should have 
married the mother, and been all right." 

Mrs. Greville had already vanished. She 
was taking leave of her beautiful and unfortu- 
nate daughter Blanche; but Arabella made 
no effort to follow her; she was so bowed 
down by grief, shame, and mortification, that 
she could only weep upon her lover's bosom ; 
and beseech him, again and again, to promise 
that he would never, when she became his 
wife, drive the iron into her soul, by any allu- 
sion to the period when she moved and was 
known as one of the co-heiresses imder her 
father's Wnx. 
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THE BENEDICTINE OF MOUNT ETNA. 

Every traveller who has visited Catania 
must have remarked the magnificent monas- 
tery of St. Nicholas, with its lofty cupola, and 
its wondrous gardens, artificially based upon 
a foundation of lava ; nor can he have failed, 
where he has been fortunate enough to par- 
take of the lavish hospitality of the brother- 
hood, to admire, not only the excellence of 
their cuisine, and the luxuriousness of their 
fare, but also the persevering, and, above all, 
the suecessfiil ingenuity with which they have 
gradually emancipated themselves fi"om all the 
more rigid and distastefiil habits of their order. 

But— although he may have feasted and idled 
with the worthy commimity in their noble 
halls, and among their delicious orangeries, 
where, as in the enchanted cave of Aladdin, 
the laden boughs appear to be heavy with 
jewels — it does not consequently follow that 
he may have heard that there exists, far higher 
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up the mouiitain, the extensive ruin of what 
was originally the home of the brotherhood of 
St. Kicholas. Even in his ascent of Etna, 
after passing the frontier village of Nicolosi — 
for such it may in truth be called, standing as 
it does upon the last portion of cultivated 
land considered to be tolerably secure from 
the incursions of the lava — he may chance to 
take a different path, and thus remain in igno- 
rance of the existence of such a relic of the 
past. 

There are few more beautiful things, even 
in Sicily, than the Gulf of Catania, with its 
blue sea and its laughing city, where little re- 
mains to remind its present inhabitants that it 
has once been swallowed up by earthquake, 
and once overwhelmed by a lava-flood. Lat- 
terly, its impunity from further visitations of 
the like description, appears to be a decided 
question with the Catanians; who feast, and 
sport, and build, and plant, in as happy care- 
lessness of the past, as though it were a 
matter with which they were perfectly uncon- 
nected. And who would venture to marvel 
that it should be so, when he contemplates the 
villages that hang upon the sides of the moun- 
tain some leagues above the city, as if to court 
the ruin, which, come when it may, must 
inevitably sweep them to destruction? 
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But this is no moment in wliich to moralize. 
We would rather tell a tale than indite an 
essay. 

Equally opposed in habit and feeling, as the 
merry monks of to-day from the stem ascetics 
of the commencement of the last century, are 
the gorgeous temple of St. Nicholas as it now 
exists in Catania, and the remains of the pile 
that first bore his name, and which stUl cum- 
ber an elbow of the mouutaui. In the city 
the full-fed brotherhood eat, drink, and pray 
in peace. Their magnificent organ, said to 
be one of the finest in the world, collects in 
their splendid chapel all the fashion and beauty 
of tiie country. Bright eyes and rosy lips 
smile recognition on every side; compliments 
are bandied, and engagements of love and 
pleasure definitively arranged to its magic 
music ; and should an alarm of fire be raised 
in the busy streets, hundreds of the popula- 
tion are ready to devote themselves to the 
preservation of the gorgeous abbey of St. 
Nicholas. 

Far otherwise was it in the olden time with 
the convent on the moxint. Vast, dreary, and 
desolate in its wUd stateliness, the Benedictine 
monastery occupied the extreme boundary of 
earth on which herb or root could maintain a 
languishing and reluctant existence. Erected 
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at the entrance of the second region, nearly a 
league above the village already named, its 
brotherhood had no spectators of their holi- 
ness, save occasionally a peasant irom the 
hamlet, who came to obtain a shrift, or to per- 
form a penance, and the small band of moun- 
tain beggars who assembled periodically to 
receive alms at the convent gate; and when 
tlie mighty crater bellowed forth its rage in a 
stream of living fire, bounding and roaring 
down the sides of the declivity, and carrying 
destruction with it; rushing on and on, over 
the track of that which had done its task of 
ruin on some previous occasion, and threaten- 
ing momentarily to overleap the boundary 
thus fearfully marked out, and to overwhelm 
the edifice — ^there was no help, no aid, for the 
self-devoted monks ; no bell to collect together 
a host of ready arms : no mockery of human 
energy impotently put forth, to stay the visi- 
tation of a calamity against which man, and 
man's strength, must be vain and fiitile. 

Nor was this the only danger to which the 
Benedictines of that century were exposed, 
nor even the most appalling one to the ima- 
^nation of many among them; for more than 
once a mighty avalanche came thundering 
down the mountain, and the huge mass of 
snow, driven against the monastery, destroyed 
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large portions of the building, rendering the 
whole edifice so insecure, that the community, 
gradually sacrificing their character for self- 
denying austerity to a more human sentiment 
of terror, commenced the erection of the noble 
abbey which they now inhabit. 

For a time they stiU spent their summer 
months upon tiie mountain, and even made a 
show of repairing the ravages of the snow; 
but ere long they abandoned the place alto- 
gether, and by a singular and strange contrast 
it ultimately became the head-quarters of the 
celebrated and redoubtable troop of Sicilian 
bandits, of whom the noted Gaetana (after- 
wards taken and hanged by the English) was 
the captain. 

All this detail has been necessary, in order 
to show that it reqiured a much more deter- 
mined vocation to become a Benedictine of 
Mount Etna a century ago, than it does to 
take the cowl and cassock in Catania at the 
present day. Nothing, indeed, could be less 
attractive than the mountain monastery. The 
austerity of the order, which forbade all com- 
munication between the brotherhood on the 
termination of their noviciate; the irightiul 
penances; the broken rest; the unnatural 
silence, dispelled only by the voice of prayer; 
the crush of subterranean convulsion, or the 
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shock of the yielding arahmche; the desola- 
tion of all around, rendered even more pal- 
pable and appalling by the contrast affonled 
from the distant aspect of the blue Mediter- 
ranean Sea, gracefully and joyously heaving 
up its silver-crested billows to the sunshine ; 
the laughing city a&r off, at whose sights, and 
sounds, and pleasures, the cowled ascetic could 
only guess, and even that by the commission 
of a sin to be sternly expiated; the pretty 
villages of Gravina, Santa Lucia-di-Catarica, 
Mananunziata, and finally Nicolosi, all hang- 
ing upon the side of the mountain, and half 
hidden among their vines, their orange and 
olive-trees, their blossoming oleanders, and 
their perfume-laden magnolias; each too dis- 
tant for companionship, even had companion- 
ship been permitted to the sei^e-clad recluses, 
yet all sufficiently near to keep up within the 
heart that yearning towards its kind which 
has been implanted there as a principle of 
human nature. 

As yet I have, however, only painted the 
desolation of a day in summer ; when, as he 
stood with his sandalled foot upon the sharp 
edges of the unyielding lava, the monk of St. 
Nicholas could still feel the balmy breathing 
of the sweet southern breeze upon his brow, 
and watch the flitting of the fleecy vapours as 
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they sailed like white-winged angels across 
the stainless bosom of the bright sky above 
his head; when he could see the habita- 
tions of men; the luxury of vegetation; the 
glorious results of human industry; and thus 
find a theme for worship and for praise ; ay, 
even for happiness, in the aspect of the happi- 
ness of others ; when, his heart softened, and 
his memory awakened by the far-off glimpses 
of the world beneath him, basking in Ught and 
beauty, he could fall back upon the past, and 
conjure up fond and holy images of his in- 
fancy, his boyhood, and his youth ; and so live 
over again in spirit a thousand blessed and 
unforgotten hours. 

But there was a harsher and a sterner sea- 
son, and one of far longer endurance for 
the inmate of St. Nicholas ; for, even in the 
beautiful climate of Sicily, there were nine 
weary months of winter upon Mount Etna; 
months of vapour, storm, and dreariness, when 
the rolling clouds loomed out black and murky ; 
when tbe snow-banks boimded the horizon 
with a lurid tinge; when ill-omened birds 
shrieked their defiance to the tempest; and 
the tortured winds howled in the spent craters 
of the mountain like imprisoned spirits. 

Then, indeed, all was arid, desolate, and 
companionless, above, beneath, and around 
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the recluse. There were joyous hearths in 
the city, ay, even in the villages; with fair 
young faces clustered about them, and happy 
laughter, and the help of the strong man 
given to the boy and the aged; and light 
labour and willing toil, made still more easy 
by being shared with others. And there 
were hopes, and fears, and, above all, some' 
thing to pray for. But as the brother of the 
Benedictines stood and looked forth into the 
midst of the natural ruin whereon he had 
made his home, there were none of these. He 
was alone, without hope, almost without fear; 
cut off from aU human interests, unloved, im- 
pitied, and, in most cases, forgotten. 

Did not such a destiny as this, indeed, need 
a vocation ? 

It was late on a July evening, at the close 
of the seventeenth century, that an unusual ex- 
citement prevailed among the superior monks 
of the Benedictine abbey of Moimt Etna. The 
fether, or governor, of the novices, had been 
instructed to cause, not only the high-altar, but 
also all the lateral shrines in the chapel, to be 
profusely decorated with fresh flowers; for 
which purpose a mule, carrying two empty 
panniers, had been despatched at daybreak 
down the mountains to Nicolosi and Mana- 
nunziata ; the soil of the convent garden, 
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sickened by its near neighbourhood with the 
sulphuroue Uva upon which it abutted, yield- 
ing its produce so grudgingly that it did not 
su£Sce for such a demand; and the evening 
meal had been more carelully arranged ; and 
the General of the order had more than once 
lefli his apartment, and traversed the cloisters^ 
looking right and left, as if to assure himself 
that every stone was in its place, and every 
" station" supphed with its share of holy 
water. 

It was evident that some unaccustomed cir- 
cumstance, trenching upon the uniform mono- 
tony of the community, was about to take 
place; nevertheless, the brotherhood moved 
silently, and, to all outward appearance, unin- 
terestedly about, with passive faces and down- 
cast eyes. Some, with their folded hands 
hidden under their wide and hanging sleeve, 
seemed to walk to and fro the cloister-court 
in a sort of waking dream, a moral apathy, a 
mindless, passionless luxury of repose, on 
which neither thought nor care sought longer 
to intrude; a calm, purchased, in most in- 
stances, by years of struggle and regret. 
C>thers, as noiseless, but scarcely yet self- 
conquered, and stUl clinging to a cold blank 
species of companionship less terrible than 
utter isolation, had seated themselves upon 
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the edge of the basin which occupied the 
centre of the quadrangle, and were feeding the 
fish ihat rose to the surface with the fear- 
lessness of habit, with iragments of bread, 
reserved for that purpose from their own 
scanty meal; while others again were endea- 
vouring to refresh a few languid flowers which 
diey bad fostered into unhealthy bloom, by 
pouring water over them from the hollows of 
their bands. 

To an inhabitant of the outward world, this 
would have seemed a weary and a Sysipbua- 
like task, but it was on that account only the 
more welcome to the Benedictine brothers. It 
was an occupation which they could extend 
over an hour at least — that of dipping for 
water, palmfiil by palmftd, in the lava-bordered 
basin, and then walking carefully with it fifty 
or sixty paces to pour the little which re- 
mained, when they arrived at the given spot, 
over a scentless rose, or a stunted carnation. 
And there was something strangely sepulchral 
even in the movement that was going forward in 
that vast dull cloister, with its dark arch-bound 
pillars, its sickly vegetation, its dank basin, 
and its dreary stillness, amid which glided 
the monks, in this their hour of recreation, 
without even a look of recognition; like 
beings between whom there existed neither 
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sympathy nor siinilarity, save in their outward 
garb. 

A loud peal at the great entrance of the 
abbey surprised the Superior in his survey ; 
and he immediately, and with unusual haste, 
retired to his private room. The wide gates, 
flanked with colossal statues of St. Benedict 
and St. Nicholas, tall, and grim, and rigid, fit 
guardians of the place, fell back upon their 
ponderous hinges ; and a large, unwieldy 
vehicle, gaudily and coarsely emblazoned with 
heraldic bearings surmounted by a ducal 
coronet, most ostentatiously displayed, rolled, 
with a sound like thunder, into the courtyard. 

The two brothers, whose annual duty it was 
to receive all strmigers, were in readiness 
to welcome the new-comers, who were escorted 
by four mounted servants, well armed, and 
accompanied by half a dozen peasants, who 
had been hired at Gravina to assist the ascent 
of the lumbering carriage up the mountain. 
These were, however, soon dismissed, with a 
gratuity which was sufficiently munificent t(> 
draw down a shower of escellenxm and mag- 
nyfco5, tending to show that they were unaccus- 
tomed to such profusion ; and the armed 
domestics having alighted, two of them pro- 
ceeded to throw back the door of the vehicle, 
and to open the leathern curtains. This some- 
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what difficult task accomplished, the occu- 
pants of the bulky machine slowly descended 
amid the salutations of the stolid-looking 
monks, who uttered their accustomed words of 
greeting in much the same time and cadence 
as they declaimed the miserere in the chapel, 
with bent heads and arms folded meekly upon 
their breasts. 

The first figure which emerged from the 
rotatory ark was that of a tall, stately, and 
stem-looking man of some five and fifty years 
of age, earefidly dressed, and wearing a costly 
jewel upon his hand. His character was 
written in his countenance. It was apparent, 
at the first glance, that his will was iron, that 
his nerve was iron, that his heart was iron. 
There was not a wrinkle upon his brow, not a 
line about his eyes, not a curve around his 
mouth ; all had indurated with time ; nothing 
had yidded. It was easy to see that he was 
a male Tullia, who would, without compunc- 
tion, drive his chariot wheels over a prostrate 
world. 

As he acknowle%ed the greeting of the 
monks, he smiled ; and the smile did not belie 
the promise of his fiice, for it operated upon 
his rigid lips with no natural impulse, but ra- 
ther like the forcii^ back of the stiffened hinges 
of some intricate piece of machinery. When 
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the muscles of his mouth collapsed, which they 
did as uneasily as they had expanded, he 
turned again towards the carriage, and handed 
out a lady. 

How beautiful she was, even in her grief! 
Folded from head to foot in a mantle of black 
velvet, the hood of which fell back as she 
prepared to alight, the outline of her figure 
was entirely concealed; but the face was that 
of an angel, pure, and young, and sLuless ; with 
large tears rolling down the smooth and 
rounded cheeks, as though she wept in her own 
innocence over the miseries and vices of an 
erring generation. A cloud of golden hair that 
had escaped from the bodkins about which it 
had been wound, fell around her like a veil; 
and her small foot, as it rested for an instant 
upon the step of the vehicle, was so feiry-like 
and exquisitely-shaped, that it completed the 
etherial character of her beauty. In return 
for the monotonous welcome of the Benedic- 
tines, she bent her young head reverently, 
and seemed to crave a blessing; but the wor- 
thy brothers carefully averted their eyes irom 
the gracefiil girl, and directed a steady gaze 
towards the carriage, like men who were aware 
that it had not yet discharged its freight. 

Their expectations were fulfilled ; the stately 
noble moved slowly forward with his daughter, 
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for such in truth she was; and he had no 
sooner quitted the portal, than it was filled by 
the burly person of a jovial priest, who leaned 
heavily on the arms of the domestics as he 
descended; and greeted the pious brothers 
with a henedicite, puffed rather than spoken^ 
as he shuffled after his patron. And then 
came forth the last actor in the drama of an- 
guish and despair which was about to be 
played out, and mocked with the name and 
semblance of religion. 

The cold, stem pride of power had passed 
by — the tearfiil helplessness of love had fol- 
lowed — succeeded in its turn by the sensual 
obtusion of selfishness ; and then emerged, 
slowly, reluctanlly, as if, in quitting the cum- 
brous vehicle, he lost his last hold upon tlie 
past, the victim who was about to be offered 
up on the altar of expediency and ambition. 

It might have seemed another vision of the 
fiiir young girl who had lately glided by, had 
there not been an impress of greater manli- 
ness upon the face which now met the broad 
stream of sunshine that was flooding, in its 
descent, the courtyard of the abbey. There 
was the same auburn-tinted hair, the same 
dark, AiU eye, the same expression of fine and 
lofly sensibility — but there were no tears I 
The arched Up quivered for an instant, as 
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though the sick heart had quailed ; but in tlie 
next moment the troubled glances of the noble 
youth fell upon the weeping domestic who 
held back the door of the carriage, and he 
strove to smile. Joachim remembered that 
smUe to his dying day. 

At daybreak on the following morning the 
same cavalcade once more filled the area in 
front of the monastery. There stood the bulky 
vehicle, the mounted attendants, and the offici- 
ating brothers ; and ere long a group of per- 
sons halted for a brief space beneath the lofty 
portal, exchanging their parting compliments. 
In the foreground was il reverendissimo gene- 
rale dei Betiedettini, with his jewelled ring upon 
his finger, his knotted scourge about his waist, 
and a smile, half haughty and half respectfiil, 
playing roimd his thin lips. Beside him, cold, 
haughty, and unmoved, towered the tall figure 
of il signor ducOy upon whose arm leant a 
shrouded mass of black velvet, which heaved 
abruptly at intervals, as though it concealed 
the pangs of a mortal agony ; while deeper in 
the shadow of the decreasing arches might be 
dimly traced the outlines of the domestic 
priest and the father of the novices. 

The victim was not there ! 

Within an hour the great gates of St. Ni- 
cholas del Etna were again closed ; sUence as 
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deep as that of night settled upon the edifice ; 
and its momentary link with the outward 
world was once more broken. 

• * « « 

It was night — clear, starry, balmy night. 
Such a night as the song-birds love in the 
leaiy valleys and beside the running streams. 
Such a night as the flowers love when they 
spring from a kindly soil, and open their petals 
to the deW'Shower. Such a night aa makes 
the forest eloquent, and gives a voice to every 
leaf, and a carpet of silver sheen to every 
open glade. Such a night as young hearts 
cherish when fond dreams flood them with a 
luxiuy of happiness that asks for silence. 

Who that has passed a summer night in 
Sicily will ever forget its charm! And this 
was the night of a Sicilian summer; and the 

Marchese sat alone amid its soft and balmy 

stUlness. But he held his vigil in the depth of 
no pleasant valley ; he indulged his memories 
to the music of no running water; for him the 
eong-birds were mute, the forests dark, and the 
flowers scentless. He watched the waning of 
the hours beside the grated window of his 
narrow cell, his breviary upon his knee, his 
hands tightly clasped above it, and his young, 
head, shome of its clustering locks, upturned' 
in voicdess despair to the calm sky. 

VOL. u. G 
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A year had passed away since, accompanied 
by a relentless father, and a gentle hut helpless 
sister, he had heen abandoned to a destiny 
worse than death. Since, with a heart bound- 
ing with its first love, and fidl of sympathy 
with the bright and the beautiiul things about 
it; with a yearning for honour, and a spirit 
swelling with a noble and legitimate ambition : 
he had been torn away from all that made life 
dear, and enclosed in a living tomb, to which 
the grave would have seemed to him a para- 
dise. 

He had found neither sympathy nor fdlow- 
ship — he had sought for none ; his own despair 
suflSced for aU companionship — ^he h^ scru- 
pulously fulfilled the routine of his religious 
duties, however puerile and mechanical were 
many of its details — he had revolted against 
no demonstration of monastical authority, 
however irritating and unnecessary — but he 
had observed, even through the enforced si- 
lence of the Order, the utter want of a com- 
mon human interest which existed in the com- 
munity. Even where a slight similarity of 
taste (of feeling there was necessarily no de- 
monstrataon) might be detected between two 
individuals, each pursued his avocation apart, 
and without appearing to comprehend that it 
could be equally attractive to anoth^; while 
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tibe brotherhood were, generally speaking, 
divided into two distinct classea — those who 
lived in the most austere practices of an ex- 
a^erated devotion, indulged, as it seemed, 
ratiier as an exciting occupation than as a 
consideration of principle; and tiiose who 
vegetated in a lethargic, or rather sensual state 
of mental monotony, alive to nothing save the 
indulgences of die refectory, and the impunity 
of sleep. 

During the first few months of his sojourn 
at St. Nicholas, the paroxysms of despair to 
which the. young Marchese had unresistingly 
yielded himself up had he^i frightful. The 
brief hours allotted to rest were to him whole 
ages of agony and horror. In them he had 
lived over again every striking incident of bis 
life: and as the demon memory grappled at 
his heart, he had felt that they could return no 
more. 

He remembered the beauty of Carlotta — the 
loveliness that he had worshipped with all the 
fervour of his young and ardent spirit — he 
called up before him, with the bitter defiance 
of utt^" misery, her surpassing tenderness — 
and then he pictured to himself a rival, a 
happy rival, who had sprung into life upon 
the ruins of his own crushed hopes — and he 
beat his burning brow against the iron bars of 
g2 
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his prison-cell, and howled forth to the winds 
of heaven his impotent and phrenzied violence. 

Then came visions of the career that he 
should have run; of the honour and the fame 
that he had shaped out for himself before he 
became the victim of a fether's selfishness ; 
and again the strong man wrestled against 
his inevitable destiny, and profaned the mid- 
night stillness with deep and hollow curses. 

It wiU be readily understood that these 
spirit-struggles exhausted alike the mind and 
the frame of the unhappy young man; and 
there were moments when his intellectual 
powers became so fer weakened by the strife 
within him, that he sat in the sunshine like a 
plaeid child, and mentally lingered over the 
most puerile images of the past. Visions of 
lighted halls, and flower-wreathed saloons, 
where fmr women were dancing gaily to the 
music of mingled instruments ; and men of 
proud name and noble lineage moved amid the 
crowd, with courteous greetings and lip-deep 
flatteries. And as these scenes rose up before 
him, he laughed the low, meaningless laughter 
of partial insensibility ; and then suddenly 
awoke once more to a tull perception of his 
misery, only to groan in his spirit-depths, 
and to gnash his teeth in helpless and maniac 
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This phase of feeling went by in its turn. 
A dull and imcontending sp&ihy gradually 
took possession of his mind, and usurped the 
place of anguish. He knew that for him there 
was no fiiture, and he ceased to wish for one. 
His religious duties gradually became not 
only distasteful, but he even learned in time to 
invest them with the stamp of absurdity. 
Still he could scarcely be said to reason ; he 
only commented. A bitter contempt of the 
effeminate robe that clung about him, and 
swept the earth as he moved along, fettering 
the free action of his strong and vigorous 
limbs, was soon succeeded by a loathing of 
himself. He felt degraded by this masquerade 
alike of body and of spirit ; and his existence 
ultimately became one without hope, without 
interest, and without aim. 

In this temper of mind he gave less uneasi- 
ness to the stem General than when he bad 
struggled and grappled with his fete. From 
time to time similar suiFerings had induced 
evasion fi^)m the monastery ; and the Superior, 
jealous of the sanctity and reputation of his 
house, caused Father Dominic — for such was 
the conventional name of the Marchese — to be 
strictly and unremittingly watched. 

The precaution was, however, needless. 
The world contained but one loved spot on 
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earth for the young noble; and thence he felt 
that he should be instantly ejected with ob- 
loquy and insult. Carlotta, the beloved ob- 
ject of his heart — Nina, the cherished sister 
of his youth, were alike the iomates of his 
father's palace ; and neither the daughter nor 
the ward had possessed sufficient influence to 
shake the cruel purpose of the Duca, when he 
Towed his xmhappy son to the cloister. 

Why then should he fly? Who would re- 
ceive and cherish the apostate monk? No — 
he knew that for him there was no other home 
on earth than the dim cells of the convent 
— no other hope than that which pointed to 
the gloomy cemetery. 

He was fast sinking into a state of mental 
and moral atrophy ; when it chanced to become 
his duty to distribute at the gate of the mo- 
nastery the alms which, at stated periods, the 
necessitous of the mountain villages came to 
receive at the hands of the community. He 
took from the lay brother the basket of food 
that was tendered to him without comment or 
inquiry; and, silently moved forward to the 
porch, where a score of mendicants were 
awaiting his arrival, and that of a second monk 
who shared his office. It was the first time 
that Father Dominic had performed this duty, 
which was ftilfilled by all the brotherhood in 
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rotation; and to which he had not been ad- 
mitted until the Superior had become tho- 
roughly conrinced that a perfect and placid 
resignation had succeeded to his original bursts 
of violence and anguish. 

For twelve long months the wretched young 
man had looked upon no human &ce, save 
those of the shorn and silent brotherhood; 
he had listened to no human voice, save those 
of the community in the chapel; he had per- 
formed no office of sympathy; he had met no 
look of thankfulness and joy. No wonder, 
therefore, that, as he gazed upon the group 
before him, he felt his spirit slowly awaken- 
ing to a touch of mortal tenderness. There 
stood the aged man, leaning upon his staff, 
with his grey hairs fluttering in the wind; 
the mother with her infent in her arms ; the 
maiden leading by the hand her baby sister ; 
amid the laughter of children, ascending like 
incense to the clear sky, and the murmur of 
gratitude, and the whisper of respectful awe. 

The breast of the cowled fether swelled 
almost to bursting, and his breath came hard 
and thick, and a sense of suffocation grew upon 
him, as though bis heart had been suddenly- 
flooded with tears. The sensation was so 
overwhelming that he hurriedly threw back 
the covering from his head, to permit the breeze 
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to blow upon him — the fi^e breeze that was 
sweepmg along the mountam side, beyond the 
bolts and bars by which he was himself held 
captive. 

As he did so, a young peasant girl, who had 
hitherto held back, and suffered every appli- 
cant to pass before her and receive relief, 
slightly started and approached the Marchese; 
whose companion, perceiving the indiscretion of 
which he had been guilty, quitted his post for 
A moment, and gliding behind the involuntary 
culprit, cast the cowl once more over his head. 

That moment of pious zeal sufficed for the 
mission of the maiden. As the scandalized 
monk turned away to resume his almsgiving, 
she extended her hand to Father Dominic; 
and while, with trembling fingers, he presented 
the food for which she seemed to ask, she 
dropped into his basket a folded paper. All 
had passed so momentarily that no eye, save 
that for which it was intended, had detected 
the action of the girl; and by an impulse 
which he did not seek to explain even to him- 
self, when the Marchese next plunged his hand 
into the pannier, he rapidly concealed the 
letter in the pocket of his wide sleeve. 

From that moment he was unconscious how 
he completed his duty. He mechanically 
followed the example of his coadjutor, as he 
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terminated Ms almsgiving with a benediciie 
which was received on bended knees by the 
mendicants; and when Father Francesco re- 
tired from the porch, he withdrew also, and 
heard the heavy gate again close behind him 
like one who dreams. 

From the courtyard they proceeded to the 
chapel, where the remainder of the community 
were already assembling ; and as he passed 
along the cloister, the Marchese thrust the 
letter in his breast, where, during the service, 
it seemed to him to bum through his shirt of 
serge ; nor did he remark that, at the close of 
their devotions, the monk, who had been his 
companion in the work of charity in which he 
had so lately been engaged, after having flung 
himself prostrate upon the marble floor at the 
feet of the Superior, had, on a signal from the 
latter, followed him from the chapel. 

He was, consequently, wholly unprepared, 
when, as he reached his cell, and was about to 
examine the mysterious missive, he received a 
summons to iJie apartment of the Greneral, 
which he was weU aware must be obeyed upon 
the instant. Meekly bowing his head, he ac- 
cordingly followed Father Francesco ; and 
without the interchange of another syllable, 
they reached the presence to which he had 
been called. 

a5 
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The Marchese passed the threshold of his 
Superior with a dread of he knew not what, but 
one which made his heart throb and his pulse 
quiver. For a moment he did not venture 
to look up ; but as all continued silent about 
him, he at length raised his eyes : and saw, at 
the other extremity of the cell, the General 
seated in an arm-chair, with his feet resting 
upon a crimson cushion, and his head bent 
over a mauuscript folio which lay on a small 
ebony table beside him. 

While he remained apparently absorbed in 
his occupation, and did not even betray a con- 
sciousness that others were present, the Mar- 
chese had time to recover from the partial 
agitation into which he had been betrayed, 
and to resume his usual apathetic composure. 
Everything about the apartment in which he 
stood was simple, and remarkable only for the 
exquisite cleanliness and order that pervaded 
the whole aspect of the place. The suoshine 
which, in its westering course, would have 
streamed through the narrow casements, was 
excluded by curtains of white linen ; a taint 
odour of incense was on the atmosphere ; and 
a small oratory at the upper end of the cell, 
supporting a crucifix and a human skull, was 
rendered even cheerful by the profusion of 
flowers with which it was laden. 
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As the young monk completed his surrey, 
the Superior deliberately placed his forefinger 
upon a particular passage of the volume on 
which he had been engaged, as if in order to 
recur to it after a brief and unimportant inter- 
ruption; and then slowly raised his head, and 
looked towards the door. As their eyes met, 
Father Dominic prostrated himself in token of 
humility, according to the rules of the Order, 
and was about to resume his upright attitude, 
when the stem voice of the General forbade it. 

" Unbend not your impious knees I" he 
Plundered out : " better were it that you 
should make a vow to live and die in that 
seemly posture, than to draw down, as yon 
have this day done, the pro^e scoffs of the 
wicked upon our holy Order, Sinner that you 
are ! you have outraged the fraternity who 
received you into their bosoms — the blessed 
house which has admitted you beneath its roof 
— the saintly garb that has covered your cor- 
nqrt and sinfiil heart! What have you to 
reply to this solemn accusation? What have 
you to plead in extenuation of your crime?' 

" An utter ignorance of its nature, holy 
&ther;" was the calm reply. 

" How, miscreant I" exclaimed the General, 
half rising from his seat, and then sinking 
back, as if overcome by horror, upon its yield- 
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ing cushions; "How! Are jou indeed so 
hardened in iniquity, that you can be guOty 
of a heinous transgression, and then plead 
ignorance of your sin?" 

" If I am the culprit you describe, it is even 
so ;" again answered the low, firm Toice. 

" Degenerate son of a pious house!" vocife- 
rated the exasperated Superior, whose passion 
augmented with the tranquil apathy of his 
victim ; " Will you deny that, under the very 
shadow of the statue of our holy patron, 
St. Nicholas, you wantonly cast off your cowl, 
to attract the sinftil glances of a woman? Nay, 
nay, no disclaimers — Father Francesco was by 
your side, and he is your accuser." 

The Marchese turned one long, bitter glance 
of withering scorn upon his crouching com- 
panion ; and then, again confronting the pas- 
sion-kindled eye of the Superior, he said 
haughtily — 

" He has done well, doubtless, as a brother of 
St. Nicholas, even although, as a man, he has 
covered himself with disgrace and dishonour 
by a lie ; and this, then, Merciiid Father ! — this 
is the stuff that monks are made of '." 

" Peace, Mnner !" shouted the Superior ; 
" Peace, lest I forget mercy, and deliver you 
over at once to a Ufe-long misery. Was it 
not enough that you were cast out from the 
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bosom. of your family, because you sought to 
mislead the pure mind of a noble maiden, and 
to fiU her heart with visions of worldly pas- 
sion ; but must you come among us, the holy 
brotherhood of St. Kicholas, to attract the idle 
and impious eyes of a pauper-peasant girl ? 
Blessed be our Lady and St. Benedict, that 
there stood one beside you who better knew 
his obligations to our pious house I 

" But this grievous sin must be expiated, 
unhappy apostate I This foul stain upon the 
honour of oiu" community must be washed 
away ! You have exhausted the patience of 
our mercy ; the various acts of penance with 
which we sought to blot out your ecomfiil and 
irreverent disgust to your duties when first 
you came among us, were performed as though 
they rather solaced your weariness than 
brought repentance for your crime. Those 
witi which we looked to arouse you from 
your wilfiil apathy, only proved to us the 
miserable resolution of your hard and stub- 
bom ^irit. Even now you daip to lift up your 
voice in unseemly taunt and covert menace ; 
-but we will be braved no longer. The hght 
is foiling — you have a long night before you 
for penitence and vi^ ; you shall pass it in 
the upper cemetery, where the shadows of the 
mighty mountain shut out with their dark 
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outliDe the gloiy of the miduight sky. You 
will have the dead for all compamonship." 

" Be it 80," calmly interposed the Marchese ; 
" better the true dead than the traitor liviDg." 

And as he spoke, he rose to his feet, and 
clasped his arms proudly and defyingly across 
his breast. 

" And not that only ;" pursued the Superior, 
in the cold, hard accent of unjnelding ven- 
geance, and as if unconscious of the interrup- 
tion : " but the dead who died in the resistance 
of their monastic duties — who expired in their 
prison-cells unshrived — and whose souls are 
even now writhing in the fires that are un- 
quenchable : the dead, over whom no prayers 
were uttered — upon whom neither holy oil 
nor holy water was expended — and whose 
ashes we have cast out irom the blessed 
resting-place where moulder those of dieir 
more worthy brethren. There kneel and 
pray; and St, Nicholas preserve you from the 
visitation of their foul and fire-bound spirits !" 

A slight waive of the hand terminated the 
address of the Superior; and at this signal the 
monk who had been the accuser of the Mar- 
chese, and who was still in attendance, rose 
from his knees, and laid his open palm heavily 
upon the arm of the victim. 

Father Dominic proudly shook ofif his grasp, 
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and silently turned to quit the chamber, 
(where the General was already to all appear- 
ance, once more, wholly engrossed by the con- 
tents of his ponderous manuscript ; ) for he was 
anxious to find himself alone, in order that he 
might examine the hidden letter, by which his 
thoughts were &r more occupied than by 
dread of the penance which had just been pro- 
nounced against him. 

"And do you go forth thus?" exclaimed 
the Superior, as he abruptly raised his head, 
and glanced towards the retiring figure of the 
young noble, who had scorned to ofl«r one 
word of explanation or entreaty; "Do you 
dare to venture upon such a vigil as that which 
I have described, and to find yourself the only 
living thing in that accursed sohtude, without 
asking from me, your spiritual fitther, either a 
blessing or a prayer? Where will you seek 
for protection against Uie unholy horrors of 
your midnight watch?" 

" In Heaven and my innocence I" said the 
Marchese; and then, after the pause of a 
second he added, with bitterness — " I will not 
ask of you, a holy man, to whom evil passions 
and evil impulses are unknown, a blessing on 
my sin." 

For a moment rage choked the utterance 
of the Grcneral : but in the next instant he rose 
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haughtily from his seat, and exclaimed with a 
violent gesture — 

" Away with him ! and on your retmii let 
the keys of the cemetery be delivered into my 
own hands '." 

• • • « 

It was a glorious evening ! The sun was 
setting behind a veU of gold, which had 
steeped the ragged crest of the mountain in 
brightness. The wind swept sighingly along, 
as though it mourned over the waning of the 
daylight; and there was a calm, bland stillness 
settUng upon every object, which must have 
spoken peace to a heart at ease. 

But neither the Marchese nor his goaler ap- 
peared to feel the influence of the hour. The 
one was weaving strange and wild conjectures, 
built up upon the paper in his bosom ; and the 
other was moodily calculating in his own mind 
the " indulgences," both spiritual and sensual, 
which he had secured by his Mse witness and 
want of charity. To himself he called it re- 
ligious zeal, and jealousy of the honour of the 
Order; but there was already a mocking fiend, 
who sat gibbering on his heart, and cast back 
the wilfiil self-deceit. The cry of remorse 
was even then awakening in his* bosom — but 
it was too late. He had sought only to serve his 
■own narrow interests j he had never anticipated 
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SO hideous a result to his treachery ; and now 
he saw and felt that he had prohahly sacrificed, 
if not the Ufe, at least the reason of an inno- 
cent and unhappy feUow-being. But what 
availed the consciousness? — it was too late. 

As they descended from the cell of the 
Superior, and once more traversed the cloisters, 
the brotherhood were Ustleasly wearing out the 
hour of recreation in their usual monotonous 
pursuits, each heedless of all save his own in- 
dividual employment; and thus the Marchese 
and his companion passed along without at- 
tracting one inquiring glance. 

From the cloisters they were admitted 
through an iron gate, closely locked, into the 
garden of the novices — a large enclosure, in 
which a few stunted forest trees and patches of 
common and ill-blossoming flowers served to 
afford an avocation to the unprofessed mem- 
bers of tiie abbey. Hence they arrived at the 
poiager, or kitchen-garden, where four vener- 
able lay-brothers, who were busy among the 
herbs and roots, turned a wondering look 
"towards them as they moved along; and then, 
signing the cross upon their breasts, silentiy 
resumed their labour. At the extremity of 
this extensive piece of land (for the soil was 
so poor and unproductive, that a garden of 
moderate dimensions would not have sufficed 
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for the supply, of the monastic esctdents,) 
another strongly-guarded door gave them in- 
gress to the cemetery of the abbey. 

When they arrived at this spot, the Mar- 
chese, despite his pre-occupation, could not 
refrain from looking around him with eager 
curiosity. It was the first time that he had 
ever stood within that silent necropolis; for 
during his sojourn at St. Kicholas there had 
been no mortality among the brotherhood; 
and by a caprice of the Superior, all access to 
the graveyard had been interdicted to the com- 
munity, save on occasions of burial. The keys 
were carefiiUy kept by the lay brother who 
officiated as sexton, upon whom and another 
monk devolved the duty of checking the growtii 
of the foul weeds which sprang from the human 
and humid soil. This task was, however, but 
imperfectly performed — and thus the rude 
black crosses that marked the little tumuli were 
generally garlanded with bindweed and briars, 
or half buried amid the spreading fem-leaTea» 
and the purple flowering nightshade. 

In the centre of the space, planted in an ar- 
tificial mound, and towering high above every 
thing about it, stood a tall crucifix of stone, 
supporting a Christ of the same material, 
which had once been coloured to the life ; but 
which had been for so long a period exposed 
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to ^all the atmospheric ricissitudes of diat 
mountainous r^on, that the original tints had 
become washed and burned into each other, 
until the effigy had assumed the horrible and 
revolting appearance of a crucified mummy; 
while at the foot of the cross knelt St, Bene- 
dict and St. Nicholas, the size of life, also 
carred in stone, and in perfect keeping with 
the principal figure. 

The Harchese felt, as he looked around him, 
that nothing could well be conceived more 
miserable than the whole aspect of this desolate 
place of graves ! And this was to be the clos- 
ing scene of his own career — this! or should 
he put himself beyond the pale of monastic 
mercy, something yet more horrible, more 
abandoned, more ghastly; and he was now 
about to comprehend that something — to con- 
template that ultima thule which carried the 
bigotry of conventual tyranny from this world 
to the next — that place of hyper-vengeance, 
which buried the crime beneath the earth, but 
left the shame sitting like a foul spirit upon 
the grave ! 

The path which they followed led the two 
monks gradually up the ascent of the moun- 
tain, which became more and more abrupt as 
they proceeded; while the soft soil over which 
they had originally passed was first intermixed 
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with masses of rock, and finally iailed altoge- 
ther before a hard crust of lavarized earth, 
formed by the exhalations from the sulphureous 
convulsions of the crater; and covered only 
by trailing plants of fetid odour, with orange- 
coloured stems, and leaves of a purplish brown, 
looking like vegetable reptiles. At the ex- 
treme verge of the cemetery these replaced al- 
together the feathery fern and the enlacing 
bindweed; while even the stunted cypresses 
with which it was studded, and which bore 
rather the aspect of shrubs than of forest 
trees, failed altogether, as though there was 
no longer sustenance for their roots. 

From this gloomy endosure the two ill-as- 
sorted companions again emerged through a 
narrow arched door, perforated in the wall, 
and as scrupulously (and, as it seemed to the 
Marehese, as needlessly) guarded as those 
which they had previously passed. When the 
key turned harshly in the rusted lock, and the 
unaccustomed hinges slowly suffered the door 
to fall back. Father Francesco receded a pace 
or two in order that his victim might precede 
him; and the luhappy young noble had no 
sooner passed into his place of captivity, than 
his guide, muttering a few sentences of church 
Latin, and devoutly signing himself upon the 
brow and breast, rapidly closed the door be- 
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hind him, and the Marchese suddenly found 
himself alone. , 

Evening was closing; but enough of twi- 
light still remained to enable him to appreciate 
all the horrors by which he was surrounded. 
The cemetery of sin was situated at the ex- 
treme and loftiest verge of the abbey enclo- 
sures, and was only separated by a high wall 
trom the waste of the mountain. As the Su- 
perior had stated, it was so closely overhung 
by the crest of the stupendous height, that it 
lay throughout the day in deep shadow, as 
best beseemed its purpose. 

Assuredly the Marchese was no coward ; but 
the stoutest nerves must have quailed at the 
first aspect of the prison-groimd in which he 
was destined to wear out the night. Of tm 
extent so vast, that in that treacherous and 
decaying light he could not even guess its 
limits ; totally devoid of either tree or shrub, 
and &r separated irom the habitations of men, 
it needed not a knowledge of the uses to which 
it had been consigned, to render this resting- 
place of guilt a spot where none would have 
loved to linger; but, forewarned of the com- 
panionship to which he had been temporarily 
abandoned, the captive sought for yet more 
thrilling evidences of its terrors. Nor did he 
fail to find them. Even a grave had here been 
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denied to the dead. The soil, impenetrable 
to the mattock and the pick-axe, remained in* 
tact ; and the mishriven and imblessed tenants 
of this wild necropolis were imperfectly co- 
vered by masses of the stone which lay scat- 
tered about on all sides. 

As the Marchese moved with hurried steps 
from one ru^ed tumulus to another, in ord^ 
to assure himself that such was really the case, 
he was suddenly startled by a shrill scream; 
and an obscene bird, disturbed in its rest by 
the sound of his footsteps, wfaiiied heavily into 
the air, and beat its dai^ wings angrily above 
the spot whence it had been driven ; while, at 
the same instant, a couple of those bloated and 
disgustful earth-rats, which batten on corrup- 
tion, and make their foul home in the dung^tm 
and the charnel-house, scared bythe same on- 
accustomed intrusion, rushed past him, pres- 
sing down the skirts of his long robe, as they 
made their escape from his vicinity. 

The young noble felt his heart sicken and 
his brain bum : and having, in his first sensa- 
tion of horror and curiosity, forgotten the mys- 
terious letter, he resolved, ere the light totsdly 
&iled, to ascertain the fiill extent of the ter* 
rors by which he was surrounded. There were 
no pious symbols here to mark the widely- 
scattered graves; but in his drcnit he came 
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upon a colossal cross of black stone — not 
standing erect, as if to protect the ashes of 
the dead about it^ but stretched along the 
ewth, as if to typify by its overthrow the 
crimes against which it lay there as the ac- 
cuser. 

It was, beyond doubt, no impulse of mercy 
which deposited the holy cross in so imseemly 
a position, and in the midst of so inappropriate ' 
a scene, but it nevertheless fiitiled not in its 
benignant effect upon the Marchese. Even 
while he had revolted against the puerile 
mummeries entailed by his monastic duties, 
he had never felt his &ith weakened nor his 
piety destroyed. He had fought against the 
abuses of his religion, but he had never ceased 
to honour and to adore its Founder; and thus, 
when his eye fell upon the holy symbol, he 
bent his knee at the foot of the prostrate and 
funereal emblem, and found a peaceful com- 
panionship in its presence. Then it was that, 
having poiired forth his soul in prayer, he 
remembered the letter which he bore about 
him ; and hastily thrusting his hand into his 
bosom, he drew it forth, just as the last thread 
<^ light was quivering and ftiling in the web 
of darkness. 

A few brief instwits sufficed for its perusal. 
The well-known characters were those of his 
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sister Nina — of the feir g^l whose heart- 
rending sobs had been the requiem of hia 
liberty. It was written hurriedly and by 
stealth. 

"Console yourself, my brother;" it said; 
" console yourself amid the gloom of your 
cloisters ; console yourself in the desolation of 
your conventional life; for the world no longer 
holds one regret for a heart that has loved like 
yours. Weep no more, my poor Alberto; 
truth and faith have failed where you most 
trusted. Carlotta has dried her te^^, foresworn 
her vows, and learned that other lips can 
murmur passion besides your own. How shall 
I tell you all? And yet, surely, you will find 
consolation in the truth; and strength, and 
solace, and resignation to your hard fate, when 
you learn that the dearest tie which linked you 
to your home has been abruptly and wilfiiUy 
broken. As I know not how I shall contrive 
to convey this letter to you safely and secretly, 
it is probable that, ere it reach you, Carlotta 
will have become our brother's bride. The 
ambition of our stem father — that ambition to 
which you were sacrificed — has been crowned 
with success. The two great houses of t>he 
principality will be imited in their repre- 
sentatives ; and the heiress of the Conde 

will merge her broad lands, and unite her 
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lordly palaces with those of the young Duca 

di ! Is not this strange, Alberto? Tome, 

who too well knew how she loathed him once, 
all seems like a hideous dream. But, alas ! alas ! 
it will have no waking. You, my best beloved 
brother, are lost to me for ever. — She, the 
companion of my girlhood, will turn from the 
altar with a perjured heart, and can be dear 
to me no longer ! Pray for me in your 
holy solitude, as I pray for you amid the 
chances and changes of this false and hollow 
world !" 

And this was all. The last cherished vision 
of the recluse was dispelled — violently and sud- 
denly dispelled for ever. His shipwrecked spirit 
had no longer even an ideal haven. Carlotta 
was married to his brother! — his brother! — 
the playmate of his in&ncy ; the companion of 
his boyhood; the being whom he had loved 
almost with the love of woman — his own and 
only brother had done him this grievous 
wrong! It was too much! It was the one 
drop more which caused his cup of bitterness 
to overflow. 

He ghwjced abruptly and eagerly at the date 
of the letter : a wild hope, without aim or pur- 
pose, sprang up in his heart — Nina had spoken 
only of the future, there might yet be time — 
He did not ask himself Jbr what ; he only 
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knew that he was a desperate man, and he 
forgot that he was a prisoner. The emoUoa 
was, however, destined to be transient — the 
writing was already two months old. The 
brother and the mistress had lost no time la 
their work of treachery. His place had been 
but a short while vacant at his Other's hearth 
ere he was forgotten by both alike. 

The Marchese neither groaned nor wept ; to 
such a grief as his, groans or tears had alike 
been a mockery. He looked aroimd him in 
the darkness; and, although night had closed 
over his head, he could distinguish every fea- 
ture of the scene amid which he sat. He saw 
the piles of stone rudely flimg together, be- 
neath each of which lay a dishonoured skele- 
ton, the spoil alike of reptiles and of the ele- 
ments. He heard once more the shrieks of 
the bird of prey ; he felt anew the bound of 
the bloated rats across his robe. He soi^ht 
with his hands for the mighty proportions of 
the prostrate cross; and then he crouched 
down, with the fatal letter upon his knees, and 
clasped bis rigid hands tightly above it. 

From that moment the darkened and unboly 
sepulchres had no terrors for the unhappy 
Marchese, who gradually sank into a state of 
mental abstraction, which rendered him insen- 
sible to all external influences. He could 
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scarcely be said to live, as he eat there hour 
after hour, like some dark figure hewn in atone, 
which had never known mortality. 

Hour after hour he sat crouched down there, 
wordless, motionless, and almost breathless. 
The reptiles that he had disturbed at their 
garbage, reassured by his tranquillity, returned 
to complete their meiJ, and rustled bis long 
robe as they passed; but they produced no 
loathing now. The bird of rapine planed for 
awhile above bis head, and then, with another 
shriek as piercing as the first, resumed its un- 
hallowed roost; but the cry did not enter into 
the dull ear of the watcher. The night-wind 
howled and whistled amid the chamel stones, 
but he heeded not the wild music that it 
awakened. All his being was absorbed in one 
faculty. His whole existence was in the past. 

There were, however, other dark mysteries 
at work during bis frightftil vigil besides that 
which convulsed the soul of the young noble, 
and built up its power upon the tottering ruins 
of his reason. Blended with the night blasts, 
hollow murmurs awoke from time to time, 
like those which stir the depths of ocean, ere 
the tempest lashes its waves to ftiry — strange 
groanings and stragglings, as of some powerful 
element forcing its way against mighty and 
stubborn impediments, and wrestling to over- 
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come a strongly-resistmg antagonist. These 
threatenings became gradually louder and 
more ii-equent; but the lonely man who sat 
amid the graves of the doomed was uncon- 
scious of their existence. The earth shivered 
beneath his feet, as if some oppressive weight, 
which it was unable to support, had been sud- 
denly flung upon its surface ; but the betrayed 
lover of the Lady Carlotta did not quiver in a 
single pulse. 

Even, as it has been already stated, hour 
after hour went by, and these stupendous 
symptoms of subterranean convulsion in- 
creased and multiplied, until all was dread and 
expectation in the mountain villages ; and the 
monks of St. Nicholas, roused out of their 
usual apathy, collected in their chapel to pray 
through the period of peril; but as their stem 
General stood upon the steps of the high 
altar, quailing imder each successive shock of 
the labouring mountain, he bought only of 
his own safety, and of that of the abbey over 
which he presided ; he had forgotten or aban- 
doned the captive of the upper cemetery. 

Suddenly a voice of thunder pealed forth 
its death-proclaiming tidings from the mighty 
crater, which flung out stones and fire far into 
the deep blue of the midnight sky, while a 
dense -vapour unrolled its heavy volumes, and 
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blotted out the stare. Then, and then only, 
the Marchese awoke to a consciousness of his 
coming martyrdom; and he bent down and 
kissed the prostrate cross, as the fiery shower 
fell back, and roared down the ru^ed decli- 
vities of the mountain. Ere long, however, 
this unnatural calm abandoned him. He was 
prepared to welcome death ; but the fate which 
now threatened him was so horrible, so un- 
looked-for, so utterly beyond aU voluntary 
human endurance, that he began to glance 
franticly around him for some issue by which 
he might escape his hideous prison. 

Alas! he looked in vain. There was no 
darkness now; and by the fierce and lurid 
light that burned and bubbled high above his 
head, he could command the whole extent of 
the enclosure ; nor was he long ere the con- 
viction forced itself upon him that there was 
but one opening into Ihat place of graves — the 
narrow door by which he had himself entered, 
and which had been secured by bis savage 
gaoler. 

The lofty walls were smooth and perpen- 
dicular, affording no footing even for the 
recklessness of a despair like his ; and still, as 
he rushed fi-om side to side, shrieking out an 
agonised response to every fresh howl of the 
heaving mountain, the work of ruin went 
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fiercely on, and the lava streams began to 
pour, hissing and leaping, from the sides of 
Uie yawning crater. 

Down it came at last, like a sea of molten 
flame — it touched the boundaiy-wall, and the 
huge stones rocked and groaned under the 
pressure. More and more succeeded, billow 
upon billow, tide upon tide, volume upon 
voliune. The wall tottered — cracked — swayed 
for an instant along its whole line — and then 
the mighty mass df masonry fell inwards with 
a crash, that was nevertheless almost unheard 
amid the hissing and bounding of its fiery 
conqueror. 

There was no escape ! — none I No help — 
no hope — and still the miserable victim of 
tyranny and Msehood fied madly before his 
&te. One bound aside, and he stood beyond 
the limit of the lava flood, and saw it ru^ 
against the wall of the inner cemetery which 
fell before it as the last had done; and then 
he cast himself upon his knees, for he dreamed 
that he was saved. 

Another roar, another shower of stones, 
another burst of sulphureous vapour, and 
once more Etna flung forth its freight of 
living fire. On rushed the burning stream, 
leaping and bounding over the heated track 
traced by its predecessor, widening the fearful 
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path which had heen marked out for it, and 
spreading, as it went, its tide of death. The 
captive had only watched the danger which 
had passed him by ; in the confiiBioa of his 
terror he had forgotten that the work of riot 
and destruction was still iu deadly progress ; 
and thus he knelt in the very track of the 
coming mischief, gasping out a prayer, and 
insensible to all save the escape which he had 
so miraculously e£fected. 

In that pious posture did the lava-stteam 
overtake him. There was not the pause of a 
second in which he could shriek out his agony 
— not the lapse of an instant in which he could 
suffer the anguish of death — the molten mis- 
chief at once enveloped him like a fiery gar- 
ment, and then hurled him along, panting and 
heaving beneath the weight of its unresisting 
burthen. And thus it upbore his corse, until, 
its strength outspent by the distance over 
which it had rolled its fearfiil billows, it cast 
him, still in the same attitude, at the foot of 
the crucifix, and between the figures of the 
kneeling saints which supported its base. 
• • • « • 

Morning dawned, feir and beautiiul, but 
clouds of dense and heated vapour still hung 
about the crest of Etna. The sun rose upon 
Ihe blue and tideless sea, and poured its fined 
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of glory over the valleys; but all was terror 
and coQsteruation in the Abbey of St. Nicho- 
las. Never before had the danger from 
■which they had just been delivered so closely 
threatened its inmates. Never before had 
they been compelled to tremble for them- 
selves. When at length the clouds rolled 
away from the overcharged and heavy atmo- 
sphere, and the loud voice of the threatening 
crater was once more hushed, the Superior 
remembered Father Dominic, and took his 
way to die upper cemetery to ascertain his 
fate. 

There was no need now for the saintly 
Superior to provide himself with the pon- 
derous keys which had been essential to the 
ingress of his victim ; a higher hand than his 
own had thrown open the prison-doors which 
he had secured so jealously. The pulse of 
the proud monk quickened; and visions of 
the vengeance of a powerful family, tardily 
awakened to human affections by the awfiil 
result of an undue and disproportioned pimisb- 
ment, hastened his steps. 

His suspense was brief. Amid the scattered 
ruins that cumbered the necropolis through 
which he sought to pass, and at the foot of 
the lava-circled cruci6s, he detected three 
kneeling figures. He approached in wonder. 
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The time-worn eflSgies of the attendant saiuts 
were femiliar to his eye — but whence came 
the third? 

He drew nearer cautiously : a human form, 
encrusted with lava and clothed in the robes 
of the Order, was before him. He bent down 
to convince himself that he did not dream: 
and in the next instant he met the fixed and 
widely-opened eyes of his victim — the betrayed 
of the Lady Carlotta — the accused of the 
Father Francesco — the son of the hauglitv 
Duca di ; Father Dominic, the Bene- 
dictine of Mount Etna ! 
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SANDY CAMERON. 

A TALE OF SCOTTISH COTTAGE LIFE. 

Old Duncan Cameron and his wife Mysie 
were as canny a couple as any in Scotland; 
poor, but honest, they had brought up two 
goodly SODS with credit to themselves; and 
though many lads might boast, even in. their 
own little village, of more bratcs than Jamie 
and Sandy Cameron, when they went to kirk 
on a Sabbath, or to market on a Saturday, no 
two callants in the whole country side were 
more fevoured by the minister, or more loved 
by the lassies. 

Jamie, the elder, was a tall, broad-chested, 
bright-eyed youth of twenty when he won 
the heart of a laird's daughter ; her fether was 
but a petty laird, it is true, but he had the 
pride of a Highlander in his heait, and he 
would not give his only child to a cotter's son. 
This was the first trouble which the old couple 
had ever known ; and as they marked the cloud 
on the brow of their gentle Jamie, they began 
to feel that there is a sharper sting in poverty 
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thaa they had ever suspected hefore. Hitherto, 
it had been hut an extra hour at the plough for 
Duncan and his sons, and a longer sitting for 
the guidwife at her wheel, when tliey could 
not pay the rent of their littie cottage, or meet 
the demand of some importunate creditor, and 
they soon forgot alike the toil and the penury 
which had rendered it necessary; but no extra 
labour, either with plough or wheel, could 
avail them in this new difficulty; and they 
consequently saw their sou pine and wither, day 
by day, without the power to remove his grief. 
But Jamie Cameron was not born to cross his 
his hands upon his knee, and to sit quietly wait- 
ing for gold or good luck to &11 into his lap : 
he knew that in this world, if you would make 
the car of Fortune roll on, you must put your 
shoulder to the wheel to assist its progress ; 
and he acted upon this conviction. He met 
the feir and fond Elsie Macdonald once more 
by the bum side in the gloamiu', as be had so 
often done before; and the result was, that 
the affectionate girl yielded to arguments, 
which from their eonstont repetition she at 
length learnt to consider as infidlible, and 
married James Cameron in the kirk of a small 
town where she went from time to time to 
visit an aged relation, imknown to her proud 
&ther. 
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When the laird discovered the cheat which 
had been put upon him, he drove his daughter 
from his door; and uttered deep maledictions 
alike on her and on the cotter's son. The curse 
fell heavily upon them both! The spirit ofEIeie 
was bowed by the unrelenting violence of her 
father; for ^e had hoped and believed that 
he would not long shut bis heart against his 
only child. She knew not that in some natures 
pride is far more powerfid than tenderness; 
she had no mother to plead her cause, for that 
mother was in her grave; and tiiough Elsie 
did not desist in her endeavours to revoke the 
horrible sentence which had been pronounced 
aUke on her, and on the loved one for whom 
she had incurred the curse, she ceased to hope 
after she had sent her first-bom, her beautiiul 
boy, as the dove of peace, and diat he found 
no resting-place on her father's hearth. 

Elsie faded like a cankered flower ; but her 
heart was long in breaking, for it clung fondly 
to her child, and to its father. That father 
was an altered man in all, save in his love for 
her : silent, thoughtfid, and dmost sad, though 
he toiled incessantly, and the neighbours said 
did the work of two, yet he did it without the 
cheering jest and the blithe brow which had 
once rendered labour Ught to him. He remem- 
bered the laird's curse, and he saw that Elsie 
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carried it in her heart like a barbed arrow, 
which could not be plucked away without 
bringing the life-blood with it. 

Again he became a father; his blue-eyed 
g^l was the image of her gentle mother; and 
as he bent over the babe to kiss its downy 
cheek, he prayed a deep prayer that the curse 
might not, like those of old, descend even 
unto his child ! 

Shortly after this event, he went as usual 
to his labour in the field, and his affectionate 
and uncomplaining wife sat in her low chair, 
with her infant at her bosom, whUe her boy 
sported by her side. Cameron paused an 
instant at the door as he went forth, to look 
back on them — Elsie smiled, and bent down 
over her baby ; while the boy, straining his tiny 
strength as he wielded a stick which he was 
using in imitation of a hay-fork, gaily ex- 
claimed ; " I'm working brawly noo', feitber, 
but I canna load the waggon yet, ye ken, for 
I'm no just that strong eneugh." 

Little thought the fond wife or the sportive 
child that they had looked on that dear face 
for the last time in Hfe ! 

The curse fell upon them — James Cameron 
was brought into that very apartment ere the 
sun set, a mangled corpse! He had been 
knocked down by a kick fi^m a restive horse 
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in a team wliich he was driTing irom the field 
— a loaded hay waggon had passed over him — 
and ere they could bear him to his home he 
had expired. 

The wretched wife shed no tear when she 
heard the tale : but she looked on the silent 
and subdued boy who stood beside her, be- 
wildered by the crowd of anxious and pitying 
faces by which he was surrounded, Uiough 
unable to comprehend the nature of their 
grief; and then she gazed long and fixedly on 
her sleeping babe. A neighbour stepped for- 
ward to t^e her infant from her arms, but 
she only held it the tighter, as she bent 
anxiously to listen to the coming tread of the 
men who were bringing home the body of her 
husband. Nearer they came along the road, 
where their steps fell heavily and audibly on 
the rough stones — and then the wicket of the 
little garden was flung back, and she knew 
that the disfigured and mangled body of James 
Cameron was passing along between the bright 
flowers which he had planted with his own 
hand, and which had outlived him [ Aa the 
doorway of the room was darkraied by the 
forms of the men, she looked up, and pro- 
nounced the name of each as he entered, with 
a dry eye and a steady voice. 

" Allen Macintosh — Sandy Frazer — David 
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Campbdl — Dugald Burd — I thank ye, that 
ye have brought him to his ain hearth-stane — 
My &ther'8 curse hasna fa'en lightly — it was 
the marriage portion I brought wi' me; it has 
been long o' coming, hut the Laird kens his 
ain time best — leave me now — " and she 
turned away irom them with her baby in her 
arms without a tear; but they saw that her 
heart wept blood. 

The widow of James Cameron never walked 
forth again into the bright sunshine ; in less 
than two months they laid her. beside her hus- 
band, and old Duncan and his wife took the 
little orphans to their bosom. They were 
sweet children, and it was said that their 
proud grandfather, the laird, had twice stopped 
and looked earnestly at them when he thought 
that no eye was on him ; but still he spoke 
not one relenting word. The old couple were 
for a time too deeply sunk in grief to ui^ 
him in their behalf; and when the violence of 
their sorrow had somewhat subsided, they 
had become too fondly attached to the little 
orphans, to look upon their removal from 
their own humble roof with any feeling but 
alarm. 

Meanwhile, Alexander, or Sandy, as he was 
more commonly called, had also made his own 
selection among the rustic beauties of the 
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liamlet; but if bis choice was less ambitious 
than that of his brother, it was nevertheless 
almost as hopeless. Jeanie Frazer was the 
daughter of old Sandy Frazer, the miller; and 
a prettier or a better lassie was not to be 
found for a circuit of a hundred miles, and 
perhaps not beyond it : she was blue-eyed and 
golden-haired, with teeth like pearls, and a 
smile like simshine. Jeanie had the neatest 
dairy, the cleanest house, and the swiftest 
wheel in the village ; early and late she was 
busy : save indeed when she stole to the 
garden-wicket to have five minutes' conversa- 
tion with Sandy Cameron; and then, when 
she returned she looked so happy, and was so 
active, that her mother had not the heart to 
chide her for wasting her time. 

After awhile the young couple began to 
talk of marriage, and then indeed a cloud 
came over them. Sandy was a mere labourer 
on a laird's lands, and his parents were very 
poor, and already encxmibered with his bro- 
ther's orphans ; as it was, the young man added 
considerably to their limited means of exis- 
tence ; but, if he married, he would find suflS- 
cient difficulty in keeping the wolf from his own 
door, without being able to drive it from his 
father's. 

On the other hand, the miller found his 
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gains barely adequate to the demands of his 
family ; for he had four children besides 
Jeanie, and his wife was weakly and ailing, 
rather requiring help than giving it. Under 
these circumstances the lovers were bewildered 
how to act — they could not marry, yet they 
would not resign all hope — ^the roses began 
to &de on Jeanie's cheek, and Sandy looked 
less cheer^id and happy. 

At length a thought struck him; — it came 
into his mind about noon, as he sat under a 
tree taking his homely meal in the interval of 
his labour : at first it startled him, but after 
he had been about an hour holding the plough, 
he grew more reconciled to it; true, there were 
many drawbacks, and the necessity for leaving 
Jeanie and his aged parents for a time was 
not the least — but what was to be done? He 
could not live on in the same state of unpro- 
mising heartsickness for ever — he was too poor 
to marry, and he might be as poor in twenty 
more years if he continued in the village. 
What might he not become if he left it? 

As this pleasant idea suggested itself, he 
quitted the handle of the plough, and walked 
towards a pond in one comer of the field. 
When he reached it, he stood for an instant at- 
tentively surveying his shadow, as it was re- 
flected on the placid water; the investigation 
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proved any thing but unsatisfactory — " I think 
they canna refuse to take me — " was his only re- 
mark ashe turned away, and resumed his labour. 

When his day's work was ended, Sandy 
Cameron walked to the mill — it was scarcely 
a stone's throw from his father's house. The 
blue-eyed beauty was leaning on the wicket: 
*' Will you come to the old oak by the bum- 
side, Jeanie?" he asked; "I have something 
to say till ye." 

" I'll just speer my mither, Sandy, whilk is 
but fitting, ye ken:" said the ^1, as she 
turned and ran up the path to the house ; " I'll 
no be a minute." 

She was as good as her word ; in a few 
seconds she came bounding back, " Ye are na 
to keep me till the dews fell, Sandy ;" she ex- 
claimed panting for breath, as she passed 
through the gate which her lover held open 
ready for her return ; " for my father wants 
me to fetch up Luckey, the black cow, frae 
the valley before dark; she's no that weel, 
puir beast." 

" I will fetch her up, lassie, when I have 
tauld you my tale;" said the young man, as 
he led the way along the path by the side of 
the mill-stream; ''she'U take no harm for 
these twa hours yet." 

" Twa hours, Gude save us ! you're no 
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ganging to keep me twa hours awa irae hame 
the night, Sandy ?" asked his companion. 

"Not if ye wish otherwise, Jeanie dear; 
but twa hours are soon gaue wi' those we 
love, ye ken." And he sighed deeply. 

If any woman ever felt an inclination to 
gainsay the trite truth just uttered by the 
young cotter, it was assuredly not Jeanie 
Frazer; she made no reply, and in silence 
they reached the old oak by the bum side. 
Under the overhanging boughs of that vene- 
rable tree the lovers sat down, and there 
Sandy Cameron poured into the ears of the 
astonished girl a detail of his hopes, his fears, 
and his designs. 

" Come;" he said at length, as soon as be 
had succeeded in calming the hysterical sobs 
of his companion, and kissed away the tears 
which fell like rain on her blanched cheek, 
" Come, dinna be cast down, my woman ; 
dinna ye tbiiik I shall mak' a braw sodger ? 
But I'll no abandon the tartan, Jeanie — ^Na, 
na; I'U 'list in ane o' our ain gallant Hieland 
regiments, and march till the battle to the 
sound o' our ain Scottish pibrock." 

" Oh ! Sandy Cameron, dinna talk o' the 
battle!" exclaimed the girl with a fresh burst 
of grief; " may be ye'U be killed, and then — " 
she could say no more, but burying her face 
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on his slioulder, she abandoned herself to her 
sorrow. 

" Look you, Jeanie, my Mn Jeanie ;" said 
the lover ; " they say we canna marry, we are 
too poor — If I stay here, I bav'na a hope of 
being richer than I am now ; in a few years 
our youth will be fleeing frae us, Jeanie, and 
hope will flee wi' it. If you were the man, 
I'm sure you wudna sit down wi' sic a prospec' 
as this afore yere e'en, and let your lassie sigh 
awa her best days, as you are doing now, 
Jeanie; no, I am sure you wudna — and wud 
ye ask Sandy Cameron, your ain Sandy — wi' 
health, and strength, and youth, to do what, if 
you were in his shoon, ye wud scorn to do 
yoursel'? Answer me that, lassie, and I will 
abide by what ye say." 

" You ken best, Sandy man;" — sobbed the 
poor girl. 

" Think o' the bounty, lassie ;" pursued the 
lover ; " I shall get three, perhaps flve gouden 
guineas frae the King when I 'list, and they 
will make amends brawly to my old father for 
the want o' my hand tUl the plough and the 
spade; I'U save a' my pay till I get rich 
enough to come back and marry you, Jeanie ; 
for the King gives his sodgers plenty of brotii 
and braws; and I shall na want the gould 
mysel'. But yon must na forget me while I 
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am awa, lassie ; you must na forget that if I 
left my feither and my mither, my ain green 
hills, and bonny Scotland, it was a' for your 
sake — you munna let me stay amang strangers 
for years, and then come hame again to miss 
the snood frae your gouden hair — I could bear 
all but that — " and in bis turn, he bent his 
head aside, and the tears which he could not 
suppress trickled down his face. 

'* May the hand wither that would pluck it 
off, if it be na' your ain!" exclaimed the girl 
with sudden energy ; " little do you ken my 
heart yet, Sandy Cameron, if sic a thought as 
that is in your bosom." 

" It isna' — it isna' — Jeanie ; as soon 
should I suspect my ain soul — but oh ! 
lassie, the unhappy are aye fearfii'. I will 
gang then — " 

"Oh! dinna tell me when — I have had 
enough of sorrow for ane gloamiu' — I canna 
bear more." 

He did not tell her more ; but, after another 
half hour of sweet, though saddened converse 
they remembered that Luckey was yet un- 
housed, though the stars were beginning to 
peep through the twilight, and the dew was 
rising like a fog in the lowlands. Tbey went 
together to seek the ailing animal; and Sandy 
drove her to the very door of the shed, and 
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tbeu shook up her straw bed for her, before 
he said good night to his pale, but beautiful 
Jeanie ; and then he watched her into the 
miller's cottage kitchen, and even stood to 
assure himself that she was not chidden for 
her tardiness, ere he slowly turned into die 
path which led to his own humble home. 

It was no easy task for the youitg man to 
make his aged parents give credence to his 
intention of leaving them. The idea of parting 
from one of their children, save by death, had 
never entered into the imagination of the pri- 
mitive old couple ; and that he, their last one, 
should have so resolved, was to them a marvel 
beyond solution. He explained, and at^ed, 
suggested, and asserted for awhile, to ears which 
heard not, and understandings which would 
not comprehend ; but after a time they became 
more pacified, and then they listened, and 
reasoned, and finally, became convinced. 

It was a bitter trial to the old folks, grey- 
headed and feeble as they were, to resolve on 
parting from Sandy, tlie hope of their hearts, 
and the prop of their declining years; but 
they felt and allowed that he had chosen a 
more fitting fate for a young and ardent spirit, 
than sitting down idly and hopelessly by the 
ingle-side of their own poor hut. 

" You will not forget us, Sandy;" said the 
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old man tremulously. " You are o'er licht- 
minded to forget your feither and your mither, 
and the hame o' your infancy. I'm sair to 
part irom you, but I will na' bid you tak' 
care o' yoursel, lad, lest you mistake my mean- 
ing. If it please God to lead you to a field o' 
bluid and carnage, I say not to you, ' tak' care 
o' yoursel, my son,' — but I say ' Sandy Came- 
son, do your duty like a brave man, and a 
true Scot, and trust your fete to the Lord' — " 

The old man paused: the feelings of the 
father would have way, and be continued in a 
more subdued tone ; " And yet, my man, I 
wudna hear that you were o'er ready to thrust 
yonrsel into danger, that isna true courage — 
remember aiblins that you ha' gotten twa auld, 
demented, fond parents to care for ye — ^poor, 
it may be, ay, very poor, Sandy, but no' a dis- 
grace tiU ye — remember this, laddie, for we 
have only yoursel left now." 

The young man could not reply. 

"And puir Jeanie" — sobbed his mother. 

" She kens a', mither ;" s^d the young man ; 
" she will be as a daughter to ye both till I 
come back ; she will nui^e you in sickness, and 
comfort you in florrow ; uane kens better than 
Jeanie how to do doth : — And now, feitber, I 
would ask yon to cherish my puir doggie ; he 
has been a fiuthiu' and a fond companion to me. 
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and I canna bear the thought o' his suffering 
want when I am gane." 

" I will want mysel' first !" exclaimed the old 
man ; " he shall hae the first bite o' the ban- 
nock, and the warmest birth at the ingle when 
ye are awa', Sandy, even though others should 
want it." 

In this sort of sad but afiectiouate converse 
the humble family spent the remainder of the 
evening. The orphans clung about their 
uncle; the Utde Elsie busied herself with 
twining his long curly locks round her fairy 
fingers, and Jamie loudly besought him to take 
him also from the village to be a soldier; the 
poor mother said but littie, and that little was 
choked by her sobs : but the old man with de- 
termined courage met the bitter thought of 
separation, and talked calmly uid seriously to 
his sou of his fiiture destiny. 

Only a few days after the disclosure was 
made to his parents, Sandy departed to fulfil 
his resolution ; the regiment in which he had de- 
termined to commence his military career was 
quartered in a town many miles distant from 
his native village, but this knowledge did not 
lead to any change in his resolve. He parted 
from Jeanie — it was the keenest struggle of 
all — hut he parted from her with the fond hope 
of a meetLDg fraught with happiness, and that 
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reflection upheld him in die trial. On his 
bended knees he received the blessing of his 
&ther, and in his bosom were breathed the 
prayers of his mother; he took the little or- 
phans in his arms again and again; and, as he 
pressed them to his heart, he vowed, should 
prosperity attend his after-life, to cherish them 
as his own — and then he stooped down,' and 
patted his rough-coated, bright-eyed terrier, 
Baldey ; the same for which he had craved kind- 
ness and care in his absence — once more wrung 
the hand of his fiither, and kissed the lips of his 
mother, and finally rushed from the cottage. 

Two years passed, and the hearts of the old 
couple were at intervals gladdened by long 
and affectionate letters from their absent son. 
He had enlisted in the gallant High- 
landers, and he had scrupulously forwarded to 
his &ther the bounty which he had received 
on enhstment; twice also, in each twelve 
months, be had remitted to them ^e amount 
of his savings; the sum was small it is true, 
yet, small as it was, it brought comfort to the 
hearts of the anxious parents. 

" I wudna spend a bawbee of the brave 
callant's," said the old man, " to be made an 
elder o' the kirk ; but I wud sooner hae that 
siller in my pouch than a' that I hae earned 
through life mysel." 
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At tlie end of those two years, Jeanie went 
one evening with her pitcher to the spring at 
Mysie Cameron's, as was her wont, to fetch 
water for her mother's tea; the said spring 
having been long considered, by the guid 
wives of the hamlet, the very best for that pur- 
pose in the neighbourhood. As usual, Jeanie 
deposited her pitcher, and entered the cottage 
to make her daily inquiry for the good dame; 
she was ever a welcome g^uest, for she was 
a kind and an anxious one, and the old people 
loved her for her own sake as well as Sandy's. 

"And how's a' wi' you, Jeanie?' was the 
greeting on her entrance; " why, you are but 
pale, lassie; wae's me, you dinna tak care o' 
yoursel." 

" I've had strange dreams. Mistress Came- 
ron ;" said Jeanie timidly : " Ha ! Baldey man, 
did'na I speer for you, that ye come na' to 
welcome me?" 

" The puir beast is demented, I think, las- 
sie;" said Mysie, " he's been running ben the 
house, and ben the house, a' the day — he does 
na bide still an instant." 

'* Puir doggie !" sighed Jeanie, stooping once 
more to pat his huge shaggy head, and to 
hide the tears which were gathering in her own 
eyes ; *' puir auld Baldy !" 

" Come, come, Jeanie lassie, dinna talk in 
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that moumiu' tone;" said the guid wife; '^I 
maun see jou smile a wee, or Sandy will 
scarce ken you when he comes back till us." 

At the sound of that aame audibly pro- 
nounced, the flood-gates of Jeanie's heart 
opened at once ; and anxious not to make the 
good old woman a sharer in her grief, she with 
difficulty sobbed out ; " I maun gang, and look 
till my pitcher now — good night, Mrs. Came- 
ron;" and escaped from the cottage. 

When Jeanie reached the spring, her earthen 
pitcher was already overflowing, but she felt 
so sad at heart that she could not make up her 
mind to return at once to the mill; so she 
emptied the water on the greensward, and, 
once more placing the pitcher in a proper po^ 
sition to cSLtch a fresh supply, she leant list- 
lessly against the wall of the cottage, and 
abandoned herself to her sorrowiiil reflections. 
The simple girl had dreamed on the preceding 
night that she had seen Sandy's ghost; and 
although this was not wonderful when it is 
considered that her waking thoughts were fiill 
of him, it had nevertheless not failed to m^e 
a great impression on her ductile fency. 

How long the pitcher might have overflowed 
on this second occasion it is impossible to de- 
termine, for her reverie was broken by a rust- 
Ung among the hazel trees near the stile, 
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Hnd in the next instant a man in a Highland 
uniform sprang towards her; " Jeanie! my ain 
Jeanie!" was all he said; but the tone, the 
look coiUd not be mistaken — she felt that she 
was pressed to the heart of Sandy Cameron. 
For a few moments not another word was 
spoken; the sound of eyen their own Toices 
would haye been painful; but after a time they 
were able to speak, and sigh, and weep witJi 
the fullness of delight. 

" And you will na leave me again, Sandy?" 
at length sobbed out Jeanie inquiringly. 

Cameron threw his arm about her neck, and 
looked fondly into her eyes ; " Jeanie, love, I 
have been away ftaeyou for twa long years — 
when I left my am hame, and my ain kindred, 
I hadna a Mend on earth but my Bible and a 
clear conscience — ^now, look on my right arm, 
lassie; I have three stripes o' siller there, 
Jeanie, and I am ca'ed Sergeant Cameron — I 
have found fnends, kind irieads, and I mauna 
deceive their hopes in me." 

Jeannie's brow clouded; "And you areawa 
again for twa mair lang, lang years?" 

" Perhaps not, lassie; but we willna' speak 
o' parting when we Have but just met — Come 
into the house, Jeanie; how can I stand talk- 
ing so long even to you before I have had a 
blessing irom my kind parents ?" As he spoke, 
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he looked up ; and there, leaning on the half- 
door of the cottage, clinging convulsively to 
it for support, speechless irom surprise and 
emotion, he saw his mother. In a moment his 
arm was unwound from the neck of Jeanie, 
and with a joyfiil cry of recognition he sprang 
into the emhrace of the aged woman. 

Jeanie's pitcher was forgotten at the spring 
as she sat beside her lover, who placed himself 
on a low stool between her and his mother, 
holding a hand of each. The old man had 
not returned from market at the next town, 
and they agreed to await his arrival ere they 
partook of the evening meal. Meanwhile, Ser- 
geant Cameron told them all the littie history 
of the two last years of his life; how he had 
won the favour of his officers, and the good- 
will of his comrades, and had earned his 
promotion. 

Jeanie looked fondly in his face, and never 
for a moment turned away her bright eyes 
from his ; but the mother glanced at intervals 
from his countenance to the proud badge of 
his dignity — the three silver stripes! And 
then came the old man ; and the shock almost 
overwhelmed him, when he entered the cottage, 
and saw his son seated at the ingle-side between 
his mother and Jeanie; he laughed and wept 
by turns, and finally exhausted himself by the 
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excess of his delight. They were a happy 
party that night: Sandy was to stay with them 
a month. A month was a long time ; yet he 
had been away for two years, and now that he 
was beside them again, and they looked back to 
the period of his absence, it seemed as nothing. 

When Sergeant Cameron departed a second 
time from the hamlet, he carried with him the 
good wishes of aU its inhabitants. Sandy 
Frazer parted from him with a heartiness 
which betokened his great increase of respect 
and interest in his intended son-in-law; but 
Jeanie gave him only her tears as a &rewell. 
He had promised to endeavour in another year 
to procure his discharge, should he have been 
enabled in that period to accumulate a sufficient 
sum to start himself and Jeanie in the world. 
He made them the promise as a duty, for he 
saw that, in their simplicity, they believed that 
Sergeant Cameron could spring a mine, and he 
wanted resolution to undeceive them. 

In vain they urged him to stay with them 
another week, even another day — the yoimg 
soldier was inexorable. With some difficulty 
he made them comprehend the certain disgrace 
which he should entail upon himself by over- 
staying the stated period of his furlough — 
" Couldna you tell them that it was to pleasure 
your auld feither?" and " Wadna they foigie 
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you if you told them your mithw wasna that 
weel?' only produced smiling n^ativea from 
Sandy; while the whispered expostulation of 
Jeanie, if it was less gaily, was at least as 
firmly answered. 

It was a bright morning when Cameron left 
the village : wild roses and honeysuckle were 
blooming and breathing in the hedge-rows; 
violets were springing in clusters on the banks ; 
every tbing looked gay and gladsome: the 
song of ike shepherd, and the whistle of the 
husbandman, came on the breeze, making 
homely but eloquent music to the ear of the 
young soldier. How dear were these sounds 
and sights, now that be was leaving them pa*- 
baps for ever! This thought saddened him 
for an instant, but, young and hopeiiil as he 
was, the shade soon passed from his brow. 

By unwearied diligence, studious respect- 
fidness, scrupulous propriety, and high prin- 
ciple, Sergeant Cameron had already obtained 
favour and reward ; he had yet to prove him- 
self as brave a soldier in the field, as he had 
been an exemplary one out of it; and, with all 
his love for Jeanie, and all his yearning for 
home, he yet panted for an opportunity of 
doing so. 

He had heard v^ue rumours of foreign 
service ere he quitted his regiment, but be had 
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turned a deaf ear to the report, seeking as he 
then was for permission to pass a short time 
in his native place : now he remembered, with a 
glowing heart, that when his officer had signed 
the furlough, he said; "There is your leave of 
absence, Cameron ; but there is a possibility of 
your being recalled before it is expired ; and, 
should such be the case, I shall rely on your 
obeying the summons without an hour's delay. 
You have hitherto been all that I could wish. 
You may ere long have a glorious opportunity 
of showing that you can do still more, where 
more is required of you ; and, when that mo- 
ment comes, I expect you will prove to me that 
my reliance on you has not been misplaced." 

This emphatic address now returned to his 
mind, and led to a train of thought which not 
only beguiled the tediouaiess of his journey, 
but also filled his breast with a thousand new 
and nameless hopes; hej"efethat, in whatever po- 
sition he was placed, be should do his duty ; and 
with that happy conviction, he abandoned him- 
self to the most wild and improbable visions. 

His surmises proved to be correct ones. 
When be joined his regiment, there was an air 
of business and importance among the oflScers, 
and of additional energy and hilarity among the 
men, which betrayed an implied knowledge of 
the approach of some great and glorious event, 
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in which all would participate. That event, 
great and glorious indeed to the British nation, 
and to no part of it more so than to the gal- 
lant Highlanders, proved to be the 

Battle of Waterloo. On the week succeeding 
the return of Cameron to his corps, he em- 
barked with it in the transports which were 
awaiting them, and landed in Belgium with a 
cluster of bright hopes and brighter fancies 
clinging around his heart. 

On this memorable occasion, Cameron 

But we will let others tell the story of his 
career who will do it better. 

"Hey! but it's a cannylike evening!" ex- 
claimed old Sandy Frazer, as he entered the 
cottage of Duncan Cameron, attended by 
DugaldBaird, the village ganger; "and how's 
a' wi' you, guidwife! the guidman's no' at 
hame, eh? A'weel, a^weel, he'U no' be lang 
o' coming, I'm thinking; for the gloamin's 
nigh o'er, and he'll no' be afield much langer 
the nicht — the guager and I are here to tak' 
broo and bannock wi' ye; ay, and may be to 
get a bit fou' too wi' the guidman." 

"Ech, sirs! you'll no do that wi' Duncan 
Cameron : he's no that fond o' farintosh, ye 
ken — forbye his honour, the guager, shouldna' 
encourage sic unwiselike ways," 

" The kirk-bell isna' rung to ca' the guests 
i5 
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to the epence o' a public, guidwHe;" said 
Dugald rubbing bis bands, and looking mys- 
teriously bappy ; ** and sae likewise we dinna 
gang the same gate on an ordinar' occasion, 
and on a great ane : I tell ye, Mistress Mysie, 
that Sandy has told you the truth, and that 
we'll a* be nappy the nicbt." 

" Weel, weel ;" said the old woman good- 
humouredly, " ye maun gang your ain gate, 
but it's DO that wiselike in twa auld carls like 
yoursel' and Sandy Frazer to be haulding sich 
■ clisbmaclaver — Ech ! bairns, you deave me 
wi' your daffin — you maun gang till your 
beds." 

"No, no, goidwife, let the ebilder alone;", 
said Baird as he stooped and kissed the merry 
little Elsie, who was romping boisterously 
wiUi Baldey, the rough terrier; "and the bit 
do^e too, you mauna stint him o' bis sport 
the day, for the sake of ane ye ken of." 

*' Gude save us ! I care na to say a cross 
word to Baldey," replied Mysie; "our puir 
8andy loved him owre weel for me to gie 
him a cbaup, or e'en a glowr, when he's daffin 
wi' the bairns — ^I bav'na the heart!" 

At this moment, Duncan Cameron entered 
the apartment, " Ye're kindly welcome, nee- 
bors ;" said the old man, as he nodded a salu- 
tation to each; "ye're kindly welcome — and 
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how are the guidwives? and our canny lassie, 
our gentle Jeanie, Frazer? I have no seen her 
the day." 

" Weel, — weel, — guidman;" s^d the miller, 
"hut you've not heard the news, maybe? — 
A' Scotland is dinging wi' it : ay, and a' Eng- 
land too ; the King, and the Commons, and 
the Parliament-house — there's no' other subjec' 
discussing noo, a' the way frae the statue o' 
King Charles in London to the cross in Edin- 
bro' — " 

" Ech !" ejaculated the attentive old man. 

" I'll no be scrimpet wi' my story ;" pursued 
Frazer, " for you ought to hear it a', Duncan 
Cameron ; you who a' gotten a callant i' the 
midst o' it." 

'* Now, Gude preserve us ! i' the midst o' 
what f " anxiously exclaimed Duncan, " what 
ha' ye gotten to tell me o' my Sandy?" 

" Muckle, muckle, guidmim ; firstly, there 
has been a bluidy ficht wi' that skellum Buona- 
parte — secondly, we hae gotten the victory — 
and thirdly, tbink o' that, guidman! think o' 
that, guidwife! thirdly, Seijeant Sandy Ca- 
meron was i' th' thickest o' it!" 

"My SMidy! my puir Sandy!" cried the 
mother wringing her hands. 

" Did my boy do his duty?" asked the old 
man with a pale cheek and a subdued voice; 
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"if you would na' see me die afore your een, 
tell me that he did his duty." 

*' Brawly, brawly, neebor — but I bae muckle 
more to tell you — " 

'* I careoa to hear more ;" said the gratefol 
and bappy father, as be covered his eyes with 
his baad, and for a few moments poured forth 
his soul in thankfulness to Him who had 
granted his dearest prayer ; " I carena to bear 
more, Sandy Fraz^;" he repeated, when, he 
again raised his head; " the Lord is gracious !" 

" But you maun hear more, guidman;" per- 
sisted the honest and excited miller; "the 
guager will pve you more frae the prent — ech, 
sirs, but these are blythe news." 

The old man acquiesced in silence; he sat 
down in his huge wooden chair, with a calm, 
though somewhat sad smile on his pale lips, 
while Mysie leant over the back of his seat; 
and even the children, awed they knew not 
wherefore into silence, quietly took their 
places on the floor, with their arms round the 
neck of Baldey. The Exciseman, with a look of 
mysterious significance, then drew a newspaper 
from his pocket: and, after having taken a 
huge pinch from the sneeshin mull of his 
host, and regaled his nose therewith, he un- 
folded the important sheet, and read delibe- 
rately and emphatically sotne interesting de- 
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tails of the battle. The old couple listened 
leas irom choice than courtesy, for their 
thoughts were fall of their boy ; but, ere the 
reading terminated, their attention was ar- 
rested and riveted by a paragraph which made 
their very heart-strings throb ; it was this : — 
" We cannot resist the temptation of in- 
duing both ourselves and our readers with 
one more striking exemplification of British 
bravery. On the morning of the 18th, that 

distinguished regiment, the Highlanders, 

was hotly engaged with two corps of French 
Light Infantry. Diuring a severe charge, the 
ofBcer who carried the colours of the gallant 
Scots was mortally wounded, and fell dead on 
the field. A French brigadier immediately 
possessed himsdf of the regimental trophy; 
when Sei^eant Cameron, of the 4th Company, 
rushed forward with the most determined bra- 
very, and having cut his way to the brigadier, 
after a struggle of some seconds succeeded 
in overpowering him, and bearing ofi" the co- 
lours. He was in his turn attacked; and, after 
nobly distinguishing himself, was severely 
wounded in the left arm; when, resolved rather 
to die than to relinquish his trust, and imable 
longer to support its weight with his wounded 
arm, he placed the disputed banner between 
his teeth, and actually made good his retreat, 
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6ghting step by step, with the colours he had 
80 gloriously rescued ! We are happy to ob- 
serve that govermnent, with their usual libe- 
rality, have already singled out this brave man 
for promotion. We trust that we diall meet 
with his name agmn. {See Gazette.)" 

There was not a sound in the cottage wtien 
the ganger ceased reading, save the regular 
and almost painful ticking of the great clock, 
and the rustling of the paper as he turned to 
the point of reference ; but, ere he had found 
that which he sought, tiie fether had doffed 
his blue bonnet, and sunk upon his knees — 
the mother was instantly beside him. None 
he^^ their thanksgiving, for it was uttered 
only to their own hearts; but when it was 
ended, and the old couple still kneeling, and 
with tears standing in their aged eyes, folded 
their arms around each other in a long and 
close embrace, those who looked ou them felt 
that theirs had been indeed an outpouring of 
the spirit! 

" {See Gazette)" said Dugald Baird with 
emphasis, as the old man resumed his seat; 

" Highlanders: Sergeant Alexander 

Cameron to be Ensign; vice John Hargrave 
Abercrombie killed in action. " 

" Sergeant Alexander Cameron to be En- 
sign;" repeated old Duncan slowly, as though 
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his mind was unable at once to take in the 
whole meaning of those astounding words; 
" Sei^eant Alexander Cameron to be Ensign ; 
why, that's a real oflSeer ! And how ca' you the 
puir callant wha was killed, Dugald Baird?' 

" John Hargrave Abercrombie ;" said the 
gauger. 

** Ech, sirs, but his auld feither maun hae a 
sair heart the day! no like mine — no like 
mine — ^killed ! puir callant ! puir laddie !" 

*' It's no' an Enghsh name, I'm thinking, 
that Abercrombie;" said Frazer; " it's Scotch 
too, I'se warrant — wae's me ! but tliis war's a 
fearful' thing!" 

" Did'na the paper say that my ain Sandy 
was wounded i' the arm,gauger?" asked Mysie, 
with apprehensive anxiety. 

" Yes, guidwife, but no muckle; he's maybe 
weel by noo." 

" I dinna ken that;" pursued the mother; 
" I wish my puir laddie was here; I'm no' 
satisfied to know that he's hurt, and he amang 
the Englishera." 

" He'll he here afore lang — if so be his gude 
fortune hasna' changed him;" said Frazer; bis 
decided manner disappearing before a rising 
doubt ; " but he's a great man noo, ye ken." 

"Gude fortime change Sandy Cameron!" 
exclaimed the iather int^gnantly ; " you're ill 
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guided to talk sic' claivera, neebor. Was his 
heart caulder to Jeanie or to ane of us when 
they made him a sai^eant? Ye ken weel that 
it was ua'; and should there come auitlier 
great ficht, and the king (God bless him!)" 
and Duncan doffed his bonnet as he uttered 
the apostrophe; " should make a General of 
him, rU no believe that my boy will turn a 
canld e'e on an auld friend, or an auld love." 

" Does Jeanie ken a' this?" demanded 
Mysie. 

" Na, na ; I hav'na said a word on't at hame ; 
time eneugh, time eneugh ; for the kimmer will 
na be worth her saut i' the house when she 
hears it — skirling here and skirling there for 
vem joy, and leaving the bairns to boil their 
ain broo, and bake their ain bannocks." 

And the miller laughed at the vision of hap- 
piness which his own mind had conjured up. 

When the proud and grateAil parents had 
become more composed, the Exciseman hinted 
something about supper, and in an instant the 
guidwife was all hospitable alacrity ; the oat- 
cakes were baked, and the ale distributed ; and 
then, when the children had recommenced 
their gambols with their canine favourite, the 
three old men sat down round the little oak 
table; and Mysie having placed a hoarded 
bottle of farintosh in the midst of t^em, and 
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replenished her guidman's sneeshin mull, 
finally went to her best cupboard for the toddy 
bowl, which had never been filled since the 
christening of little Elsie. The merry ganger 
. rose with a grimace irom his seat, to examine 
into the legality of the mountain dew and the 
tobacco ; and loud jests and uproarious mer- 
riment resounded through the cottage. 

A loud stroke on the house-door silenced 
the revellers, and the " Wha's there?" of old 
Cameron followed on the instant. " A fiiend," 
was the reply ; and the voice was so sweet and 
80 honest that there could be no doubt as to the 
truth of the assertion. The latch was raised, 
and a tall figure, muffled in a dark nulitaiy 
eloak, stepped on to the floor. The clasp 
which confined the covering was loosened, the 
heavy garment fell to the earth, and there 
stood Sandy Cameron, their own brave boy, 
with his arm in a sling, and a medal at his 
breast! 

" My laddie ! my dear laddie !" exclaimed 
Mysie with an hysterical burst of tears. 

" My son ! my noble Sandy !" murmured 
the fether. 

" Ensign Cameron !" said the astonished 
miller, in a tone compounded of anticipating 
vanity and genuine surprise. 

" The braw Highlander o' my conscience !" 
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ejaculated the merry gauger; while the riotous 
delight of the children, and the shrill bark of 
recognition from Baldey, completed the wel- 
come. 

It was indeed the gallant Cameron; and^ 
after the first burst of joyful recognition was 
past, he looked anxiously round the narrow 
room; the mother understood that look in an 
instant, and, turning an appealing glance on 
Frazer, she said simply — 

" Ye maun fetch Jeanie, neebor." 
And Jeanie was fetched; and if my readers 
would see a happy, though an humble fireside ; 
if they would behold genuine affection, gray 
hairs honoured, and children beloved — ^unob- 
trusive piety, contented hearts, and cheerful 
feces — let them visit the little village which 
has been the scene of my story ; and the un- 
pretending home of Ensign Alexander Ca- 
meron on the half pay of the gallant - 

Highlanders. 
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THE MANOE-HOtlSE OF THE WTNDHAMS. 

A SCENE FROM THE CIVIL WAS. 

It was late on a fine morning in autumn, 
-when the harvest had been gathered in, and 
the fierce suns of a long summer had left their 
golden gleam upon the foliage of the forest 
trees, draping their coming decay in a garment 
of richer glory, that a small femily group were 
gathered about the capacious hearth of a vast 
apartment, in one of tiiose old manor-houses, 
half fortress and half residence, which were 
so common two or three centuries ago in 
Englaikd, and of which so few are now in ex- 
istence, even in its most remote counties. 

The party consisted of a lady, apparently 
aboutforty-fiveyearsof age, habited in a mourn- 
ing dress of heavy black silk, cut square about 
the throat, where it was overlaid by a plain 
band of snow-white lawn; the same simple 
trimming encircled the wrists ; and, for all or- 
nament, two costly pearls clasped together 
upon the bosom the thick folds of the boddice. 
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Upon ber head she wore a square of fine 
transparent muslin, which, confining the dark 
braids of her long hiur (now slightly mingled 
with silver) upon her high forehead, was tied 
in a large knot low in her neck behind, where 
it rested upon a mass of raven tresses, that it 
was easy to see, had they been unwound, 
would have reached to her knee. Care had 
evidently touched, although it had not yet 
withered her; and her large deep eyes looked 
as though they had only recently become ac- 
quainted with tears. She held a missal in her 
hand, but her thoughts were elsewhere at the 
moment in which she is introduced to the 
reader; and her eyes were intently, although, 
as it seemed, unconsciously, fixed upon a 
lovely girl of about five years old, who was 
seated on a cushion at her feet, with her fair 
head pillowed upon her mother's lap, and who 
had fallen asleep amid her sports, to dream 
those sweet dreams of innocence and beauty 
which are the especial privU^e of sinless 
childhood. 

Beside her, busied at a small embroidery- 
frame, or at least striving so to seem, although 
the absence of all steadier light than that 
afi'orded by the flickering blaze of the burning 
logs might well have excused her temporary 
inaction, was placed a maiden of some sixteen 
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or seveuteen years of age, bearing a striking 
resemblance to ber more umtronly companion. 
There were the same redundant tresses, black 
as the raven's wing; the same' large deep 
eyes ; the same high and placid brow ; but the 
shadow of care had not yet fallen over the 
beaming countenance, and all was still and 
joyous as it was beautiiul. 

Opposite to this &ir girl, towards whom bis 
glance oflen wandered only to meet herown, and 
leaning listlessly against the ponderous blocks 
of chiselled marble which supported the high 
mantel, lounged a taU and handsome man, in 
his first spring-tide of strength and hope, clad 
in a close-fitting suit of bufT-leather, on which 
might be traced the stains of armour; and 
wi^ long hair, of s bright auburn, flowing 
down his neck, and resting upon the rich collar 
of lace which relieved the monotonous and 
tasteless character of his costume. A sword- 
belt was passed over his shoulder, and sup- 
ported a long straight rapier, which, as he 
stood with one foot negligently, but withal 
gracefully, flung across the other, he was 
amusing himself by bending to the very ex- 
treme of its endurance, and then s\ifiering,to 
spring back suddenly from the pressure. 

The group was completed by a noble boy, 
whose twelve summers had endowed him with 
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a Strength and manliness of appearance seldom 
attained at that early age, and never, save 
through the influence of high, proud blood. 

We have said that there was no light in the 
wide chamber except that emitted by the 
burning logs upon the hearth ; but we should 
have excepted, also, the glorious radiance cast 
across a portion of the floor by the newly- 
risen moon, which, streaming through a large 
square window sunk several feet into the solid 
wall, threw upon the planking of dark oak an 
exaggerated outline of "Our Lady of Refuge," 
whose effigy, curiously and intricately painted 
upon its small, lozenge-shaped, and lead-lramed 
panes, was flung into broad relief against the 
flood of light by which it was encircled. 

The extent of the apartment was rendered 
more remarkable by the total absence of all 
that ponderous and elaborate furniture so 
much fevoured at the time; indeed, with the 
exception of two high-backed chairs, carved 
with the armorial bearii^s of the &mily, a 
couple of long benches of walnut-wood which 
occupied the sides of the wide chimney, a 
small antique chest, strongly clasped with 
brass, and resting upon four twisted 1^, and 
the hangings of faded tapestry that veiled the 
door, the room was totally empty; and there 
was a chiU aspect of desolation about it which 
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even the merry crackling of the resinous pioe- 
wood could not remove. 

" Now, by'r Lady !" at length suddenly ex- 
claimed the young caTalier, breaking the long 
and dreary silence which had wrapped the 
party ; " to me, fifty fields like that of Wor- 
cester woiJd be more welcome than such a 
watch as this." 

" Peace, Edward !" said the matron rebuk- 
ingly; *' an you are doing your duty to your 
lie^ lord and sovereign, little can it import 
whether it be in steel harness on the battle- 
plain, or in buff jerkin beside your father's 
hearth." 

" Nay, nay, good mother, you mistake me;" 
expostulated the young man. "I do not 
quarrel with my own fireside nook ; for, over- 
looking all else, I were a false knight to do so 
with the bright eyes of my sweet cousin Edith 
shining before me to beguile the time ; but I 
be^ to weary for tidings of my fether's safety, 
as well as that of the King ; and truly, Charles 
seems to be ever so spited by that slippery 
jade. Fortune, that I may well be forgiven if I 
misdoubt a delay which has outrun all our 
calculations." 

*' Surely," murmured the lady, rather giving 
utterance to her own thoughts than ag^ ad- 
dressing her son; "h.s sorrows, which began 
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SO early, cannot endure for ever ! Alas, alas ! 
they have been wept by England in the blood 
of her best and bravest. Heaven grant that, 
ere they terminate, I may not myself have to 
mourn over the loss of another gallant boy !" 

" Dismiss such dark thoughts, fiiir mother ;" 
said the youth, as he approached and fondly 
kissed her brow. " All that Charles has now 
to do is to secure his escape, not to contend 
against his enemies ; for, trust me, Old Noll 
has wrenched the crown for ever from the 
brow of the poor prince; and we shall ere 
long have a Koundhead coiul;, with prayers 
instead of feasting, and psalm-singing in lieu 
of love-ditties." 

" Speak more reverently, my dear boy ;" 
said the lady sadly. *' It is such flippancy aa 
this in which you are even now induing, tiiat 
has given to the hostile party subject of re- 
proach against our own friends. Would that 
we could conscientiously disclaim their outcry 
against our licentiousness and excess! We 
have aU too great need of piety in these bloody 
and troublous times to make a mock of it, even 
in our enemies." 

" Well, well ;" replied the young man im- 
petuously ; " it is at all events certain that, let 
the echoes of Whitehall ring with what sounds 
they may, they will never more give back the 
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clash of a Wyndham's armour; so my pretty 
Edith must e'en content herself with the old 
manor-house for a palace, and her own hus- 
haud's praise for all homage — though, heshrew 
me !" he added almost gravely, " an it be not 
a pity that it must be so; for there would 
have been few fiiirer at Charles Stuart's 
court." 

The pretty maiden who hung over the tapes- 
try-frame blushed deeply at her lover-cousin's 
somewhat selfish panegyric ; but she made no 
reply. 

" I will follow the King whatever you may 
do, Edward, when I am a year or two older;" 
broke in the boy, profiting by the pause in a 
dialogue to which he had been an attentive 
listener; " I will follow him, let him wander 
where he may, and ask him to let me fight 
by his side, and win my spurs Uke a brave 
knight, as my poor brother Ralph did." 

" Hush, Dickon, hush ! " interposed the 
young man, aware of the saddening effect 
which every mention of her dead son pro- 
duced upon the gentle nature of his mother ; 
" A good soldier, my boy, does not waste his 
courage in words ; he strikes before he talks ; 
and, in your case especially, there will be Httle 
cause for boast, be your prowess what it may, 
for to be a craven were to disgrace your blood, 
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which one of oiir name has never yet dared 
to do." 

This conversation took place in Doraetshire, 
in the year 1651, under the patrimonial roof 
of the royalist Colonel Wyndham, one of the 
staunchest adherents to the cause of the un- 
happy Stuarts who ever perilled life and limb 
in the service of a persecuted monarch. "He 
was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow," his three brothers having fellen under 
the banners of Charles I., and his own eldest 
and best-beloved boy having perished upon 
the same occasion. To him, therefore, the cause 
of his prince was doubly holy, hallowed as it 
was by the best blood of his own ancient race ; 
and, much as he might deplore in silence the 
foUies and vices of the young King, the reve- 
rence which he felt for his misfortunes never 
failed to blot out their memory whenever his 
services were required. 

Under these circumstances, it is not matter 
of marvel that, after the fatal and decisive 
l«ttle of Worcester — his " crowning mercy," as 
the Protector Cromwdl emphatically called it 
— when Charles had become a furtive, hunted 
from place to place, and driven ft'om hardship 
to hardship, and when all hope of successful 
competition with the extraordinary man who 
now swayed the destinies of England had aban- 
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doned him, Colonel W3^dliam should pursue 
his sovereign step by step in his wanderings, 
until he succeeded in offering to the misguided 
but gallant young monarch the shelter of his 
roof, and the protection of his loyal attachment. 

It may well be believed with what grate- 
ful readiness the offer was accepted; every 
friendly word, every proof of devotion, went 
straight to the heart of the fugitive : his adhe- 
rents were'all fallen or scattered ; his resources 
were exhausted ; his authority had become a 
mock, and his name a gibe ; he was worn down 
with anxiety, and exertion, and disappoint- 
ment; and at the moment in which, even 
under the menial disguise that he had been 
compelled to adopt, he was recognised by 
Colonel Wyndham, he was beset on all sides, 
and hterally " had not where to lay his head." 

On his arrival at Bristol, after his notable 
escape from Bentley, he had found no vessel 
about to sail for France or Spain as he anti- 
cipated, and had, consequently, no means of 
quitting the country; and in this strait he had 
almost, for the first time in his Ufe, notwith- 
standing his buoyancy and recklessness of 
spirit, abandoned himself to despair. Nor did 
he for an instant hesitate to comply with the 
request of his old and tried friend, that his 
mother, his wife, and his eldest son, together 
k2 
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with four trusty servants upon whom he could 
rely, and whose services might be necessary 
to Hhe success of their plans, should be en- 
trusted with the knowledge of his place of 
coucealiuGnt. 

" As to the poor knaves, sire, for whom I 
stipulate;" said the bluff old soldier; "they. 
have neither eyes nor ears, save at my bidding ; 
while the others whom I have named are all 
Wyndhams, and the cowardly Roundheads 
may tear out their hearts more easily than 
they will pluck out their secret." 

This concession made, a trusty messenger 
was despatched into Dorsetshire, to prepare 
the femily for the arrival of the young King ; 
to bid them make ready " the place they wot 
of" with all speed ; and to describe the signal 
which would announce the advent of the royal 
fugitive. A second runner had borne to the 
Manor-house still more definite tidings; the 
very day, and almost the very hour, had been 
named, on which the anxious fanuly were 
taught to expect their compulsory guest; and 
the group to which we introduced the reader 
at the commencement of our sketch were at 
that moment, as may have been gathered fix)m 
their discourse, impatiently awaiting the pro- 
mised signal which was to apprise them of the 
king's approach. 
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As the mother glanced from one to tlie 
other of her children, and then upon her own 
mourning rohe, which she felt as though she 
should never again have the courage to put 
off, worn as it was in memory of three brothers 
and a son, it cannot be doubted that feelings of 
apprehension grew upon her ; for she well knew 
the penalty incurred by the concealment of 
the monarch. But it was not for herself she 
feared ; nor did she for a moment suffer her- 
self to regret that the chivalrous high-hearted- 
ness of her gallant husband should have in- 
volved those who were dear to her in the same 
risk. All that his house had already done 
rendered it only the more imperative that none 
of its members should now shrink fi*om what 
yet remained to do. 

A brief pause had succeeded to the last 
proud words of Edward Wyndham, when the 
door of the apartment was thrown open by a 
waiting- woman ; and a tall and venerable lady, 
richly dressed in a robe of black velvet which 
fell to her feet, and lay in lai^ and heavy folds 
upon the oaken floor, and whose silver hair 
was shrouded beneath a coif of snow-white cam- 
bric, over which was cast a hood of the same 
material as her dress, appeared at the threshold. 
Ere she could approach, all the party rose 
from their seats; and then Misti-ess Mabel 
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Wyndham, her daughter-in-law, hastened to- 
wards her, and, taking her thin white hand in 
her own, led her tenderly and respectfully 
towards the high-backed chair which stood on 
the right hand of the hearth. The aged lady 
did not, however, inunediately seat herself; 
hut, clasping an arm of the chair with her 
long fingers as if for support, she glanced over 
the little group with an expression half proud, 
half sorrowful, none venturing to break the 
silence until it should be her pleasiire to ad- 
dress them, which she did after the lapse of a 
moment 

" The children should be at rest, daughter ;" 
she said in a clear, firm voice : " theirs is no 
age for the spectacle upon which we are so 
soon to look. Let them to their chambers; 
there to pray for the fallen majesty of Eng- 
land." 

It was evident that the will of their stately 
ancestress was a law to the &mily of the 
RoyaUst soldier; for, without word or com- 
ment, the gentle Mistress Mabel roused the 
little girl, who when she had risen to receive 
her mother-in-law had once more dropped 
asleep with her head upon the vacant chair; 
and having implied, by a significant gesture 
to her younger son, that he must obey the 
bidding of his grandame, the boy approached, 
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and taking his sister by the hand, both the 
children knelt reverently at her feet to receive 
her customary blessing. 

" Peace and rest be with you, little ones !" 
she said solemnly, as she laid her outstretched 
hand on their young beads; "May you live 
to be worthy of this proud day ! — may you 
follow in tbe footsteps of your father, and be- 
come a shield to tbe smitten, and a refuge to 
the desolate! But mark me, urchins;" she 
added more sternly, drawing her dark brows 
together as the shrinking children rose from 
their knees; "let not the name of Charles 
Stuart pass your lips when the serving-men 
and wenches are within ken, lest it blister the 
tongue that utters it !" 

No reply was made ; nor did she seem to 
expect one; and the children, having turned 
timidly away, and then thrown themselves 
fondly upon the bosom of their mother to give 
and receive the parting kiss, stole quietly from 
the room. 

" Hark ! " suddenly exclaimed Edward 
Wyndham, as the sounds of their retreating 
footsteps died away in the distance : " if my 
ears do not deceive me, there is my father's 
signal. I will to the masked door, and see 
that none of the varlets are in the gallery save 
those who have been chosen for the trust." 
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" Now, Heaven be praised !" ejaculated the 
aged widow, as she sank into her seat ; " would 
that all my four gallant sons had been about 
me at this hour, to do homage to their lawftil 
sovereign !" 

"They could but die io the good cause, 
madam;" miirmured Mistress Mabel, whose 
heart was throbbing painfully. 

The excited old gentlewoman did not aj^ 
tempt an answer; but she sat with clasped 
hands and quivering lips, divided between the 
anxious exultation of the present land the 
bitter memories of the past. 

The silence was for a time so deep that it 
might almost be beard; but at length the 
sound of cautious footsteps broke through the 
stillness : the tapestry hangings were thrown 
back ; the door revolved upon its heavy hinges ; 
and three figures appeared at the entrance of 
the apartment. 

"TheKing!" murmured the suppressed voice 
of Colonel Wyndham, who stood with his son 
a pace behind the young monarch ; and the 
three ladies bent their knees as Charles ra- 
pidly entered, followed by his companions, who 
carefaUy closed the door, and replaced the 
hangings; drawing, as they did so, a long 
breath, like men who feel sudden relief at the 
successfiil issue of a perilous adventure. 
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" Nay, nay," whispered the royal fugitive, 
as he made his way without a moment's hesi- 
tation to the side of his venerable hostess, and 
assisted her to rise, with one of those bland, 
beaming smiles which were wont to lend to his 
somewhat harsh features a temporary beauty; 
" Not so, gracious lady. It is I, rather, who 
should do homage alike to yoiir years and to 
your virtues ; but I will e'en ask for more kind- 
ness and less ceremony, and crave of you a 
mothra-ly kiss of welcome : for, alas I" he added 
with sudden gravity, as the gratified matron 
obeyed the impulse of his hand, and slowly 
rose from her deferential attitude ; " I am now 
indeed orphaned, save in the love of those who 
still cling to my misfortunes !" 

" May God grant brighter fortunes to your 
Grace than you have yet experienced!" said 
the aged lady, as she solemnly pressed her 
thin hps trfthe lofty brow of the prince. " As 
for myself, I shall now sink joyfully into my 
grave, for I have lived to see the roof of the 
Wyndhams become the King's refiige from 
his enemies ! I have lingered on earth long 
enough ; and, although I have followed to the 
tomb three of my own brave sons, and my no 
less gallant grandson, who each fell, sword in 
hand, fighting for the good cause, lam now over- 
paid for all, even in the evening of my years." 
e5 
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Charles was evidently affected; he turned 
aside for an instant, and swept his hand hur- 
riedly across his eyes: but bis was not a 
nature capable of strong and lasting impres- 
sions, and he soon rallied, remarking with a 
smile of bitter pleasantry to his host, as he 
glanced over his own mean and travel-soiled 
attire ; " You have played me false, my good 
friend, and have betrayed me on the very 
threshold of my enterprise. Truly, this is no 
garb in which to appear before the eyes of 
youth and beauty; nor was I prepared for one 
encounter to which I am thus suddenly sub- 
jected." And, as he spoke, his gaze rested 
upon the beautifid face of Edith, witii an in- 
tensity which called a burning blush to her 
young brow. 

" In truth, your Grace, I have been to 
blame in this ;" said Colonel Wyndham apo- 
logetically ; not suspecting for an Itastant that 
Charles could be guilty of levity at such a 
moment, and feeling himself conmderably con- 
fused by the presence of an individual whom 
he had not prepared the prince to meet be- 
neath his roof ; "but I can answer for the loyalty 
and discretion of our little Edith as for my own 
soul. She is the child of ray dead broths." 

" I dare swear she is no traitor;" said 
Charles with a courtly bow; *' but there is 
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yet another lady whose welcome I must crave 
ere I can feel myself to be an acceptable guest 
even here." And, taking the hand of Mistress 
Mabel, as he had previously done that of her 
mother-in-law, he raised her irom her knee, 
and then graceiully touched her forehead with 
his lips, as he said blandly : " You may readily 
believe, dear lady, how precious it must be to 
the heart of Charles Stuart to find himself 
thus greeted by two noble dames, each willing 
to play the hostess to a poor wanderer, who 
has of late seldom known the blessing of even 
a temporary home." 

Then passing on to Edith, who had not ven- 
tured to raise her eyes since they last en- 
countered those of the prince, he bent over 
her for an instant, as he siud with mock 
gravity : *' As for you, fair mistress, who have 
just been convicted by your host and kinsman 
of a crime which has required apology at his 
hands, I am willing to extend my clemency 
even to you, for his sake; and to give you the 
kiss of pardon. But, by your leave, it must be 
upon yoiu* lips ;" he added, as the blushing girl 
instinctively averted her head : *' I have been 
at extremity too long ;" and he turned jestingly 
towards Wyudham and his sou when he with- 
drew his Ups from those of the maiden, as if 
fearful that he might have gone too far, and 
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was anxious to conciliate them; "byfartoolong 
to brook half measures with a good grace." 

No reply was offered to this sally, save a 
profound how from both father and son ; but 
the brow of the latter had become as black 
as night, and he instinctively strode a few 
paces nearer to his affianced wife. With 
the fine tact peculiar to him, Charles at once 
perceived that he had already given pain, if 
not offence, to one at least of those who were 
now risking their lives and fortunes in his 
behalf; and, although at another moment the 
evident discomposure of the young soldier 
would only have afforded subject of additional 
mirth to the giddy and licentious prince, he 
was conscious that ^is was no time or place 
for indulging in puerile follies. He accord- 
ingly moved once more to the side of the 
venerable widow, with whom he soon became 
involved in a serious and interesting conver- 
sation relating to his own reverses and hair- 
breadth escapes; nor did he suffer even a 
glance to wander m the direction of the 
young beauty. 

"In fine, dear lady;" he concluded, after 
having told her the tale of his escape from 
Worcester; his separation from the fifty or 
sixty friends who fled with him from the field 
(among whom were her own son and grandson, 
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then present) ; his concealment in the house 
of Penderell, by the advise of the Lord Derby ; 
his vigil in the oak ; his meeting with the Lord 
Wilmot, which inspired him with fresh cou- 
rage; and, finally, his painful pilgrimage on 
foot to Bentley, and his journey to Bristol, in 
the garb of a serving-man, with Mrs. Lane on 
a pillion behind him; his discovery by Pope; 
and his disappointment in not finding a ship 
ready to carry him from the country — "In 
fine, dear lady, I wot not where I should next 
have turned my steps, had not my faithiui 
Wyndham come like a ray of light across my 
benighted path, bringing with him a promise 
of security and rest; for, truly, I b^an to feel 
as though I were a world's outcast, and for- 
saken by all who had witnessed my evil for- 
tunes." 

" That can never be, my liege, while a 
WjTidham lives ;" said his frank and chivalrous 
host : " loyalty to the throne is the heirloom 
of our race ; we inherited it from our sires, and 
we shall bequeathe it to our descendants. Well 
do I remember when, in the year 1636, a few 
days before his death, my gallant father Sir 
Thomas (beside whose widow your Grace now 
sits) called to him his five sons — ^I need not 
remind any who now hear me that of all those 
who listened that day mine are now the only 
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ears whicb are not closed— and, having be* 
stowed a parting embrace on each, * My child- 
ren,' said the good man, ' we have hitherto 
seen serene and quiet times under our last 
three sovereigns; but I must now warn you 
to prepare for clouds and storms. Factions 
arise on every side, and threaten the tranquillity 
of your native country. But, whatever hap- 
pen, do you ffuthfiiUy honour and obey your 
Prince, and adhere to the Crown. I charge 
you never to forsake the Crown, thoi^h it 
should hang upon a bush." It were needless 
to say that the will of such a father was sacred 
to his sons ; nor can the trials of these troublous 
times, heavy though they be, efface the im- 
pression from the hearts of all his race." 

" Readily do I believe it !" said Charles af- 
fectionately ; "for I have already had better 
proof of the efficacy of his words than even the 
most loyal assurances; nay, my presence here 
to-night, could it be witnessed by the spirit of 
the brave Sir Thomas, would be the best war- 
rant how worthily his injunctions have been 
obeyed. In good sooth," he continued, after 
a momentary silence which his grateful au- 
ditws'felt too much gratified to interrupt; " I 
have been so adventurous a knight-errant, that 
my pitifVd story well deserves to be sung by 

' Hume, Tii., 196. 
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every wandering troubadour throughoiit the 
realm of England ; and I swear that, should I 
ever come to my own f^ain, I wiU have it put on 
record: but in order not to recur to scenes 
that, God wot ! few of us can look back upon 
without anguish and regret, I will not even 
tell the fetal tale of Worcester Field, but com- 
mence my narrative with the aU-sufficient 
words — 'when the battle was lost.' And, 
should Fate continue to make the football of 
me which she has done since my childhood, 
methinks it will bid fair to be the saddest ro- 
maunt in the English tongue.'" 

As Charles uttered these words, the door 
was flxmg violently open, and one of the four 
servingmen intrusted with the important secret 
of his presence rushed abruptly into the room. 

" Benson has just returned, worshipful sir;" 
he said in great agitation ; " having been hard 
pressed to save himself from discovray by a 
party of Roundheads, (led, as he declares, by 
some one in authority,) who have just crossed 
the bridge." 

" Ha ! are the heU-hounds upon me so soon ?" 
exclaimed the persecuted King, springing to 
his feet; "Am I condemned to be the utter 

' Thi» narrative, written from the dictation of Charles by 
Samuel Pep7S,anil signed with the rojal autograph, is preserved 
in the Maudlin Library, at Cambridge. 
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ruin ©f a race which has already so deeply 
suffered for me and mine?" 

"Away, Mabel!" hurriedly whispered her 
husband ; " gather your children about you as 
speedily as may be, and return to this chamber 
with a steady pulse and a calm brow, as be- 
comes the wife of a soldier in so sore a strait. 
Nay, nay, if they sleep, let them be awakened ;" 
he added still more hurriedly; '* 'twill look as 
though there could not be mystery, when the 
very infants of the house are in the midst of 
us ; while they, on their part, cannot betray that 
of which they are ignorant. And you, dear 
mother, hie you to your chamber, and help us 
with your prayers; you, at least, must be 
spared the forthcoming trial." 

The aged woman would have expostulated, 
but her son was peremptory ; and, fearful of 
injuring the good cause by her pertinacity, she 
hastily and reverently raised the fingers of the 
King to her lips, and turned to leave the room. 
Even amid the alarm and hurry of the mo- 
ment, however, the chivalrous courtesy of 
Charles did not forsake him ; but, taking the 
hand of the venerable lady, he conducted her 
as gracefully and calmly to the door as though 
he were leading her forth fi*om some banquet 
at Whitehall, where he sought to do her 
honour. 
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It was a noble impulse, nobly followed up. 
She was the widow and the mother of brave 
men, who had died for him and his; and in the 
last prayer that quivered upon her lips, when 
she in her turn sank into everlasting rest, the 
name of Charles Stuart was blent with those 
of her own hearth and heart. 

" And now to action !" exclaimed the royal- 
ist Colonel, as the last fold of the matron's 
voluminous drapery disappeared across the 
threshold; "Your Grace must pardon our 
lack of ceremony in the exigency of the case. 

. Lend a hand, Roger, with the trap ; we shall 
yet cheat the cowardly Roundheads, and spoil 

■ their hallelujahs for to-night at least." 

So saying, the Colonel approached the 
centre of the room, just where the dark figure 
of Our Lady of Refuge fltmg her shadow 
across the floor; and, having touched a secret 
spring with his foot, assisted by his son and 
the man whom he had summoned he raised a 
heavy door wrought in the oak planking, and 
discovered a dark pit, with a strong cord fast- 
ened to an iron ring suspended from the 
opening. 

" This must be your GracJe's lodging for the 
present ;" he said, as he glanced down into the 
vault; "and I will share it with you. Be 
calm, Edward, and all will go well. Should 
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the villanous Roundheads discover the entrance 
to the pit, I will lead the King through the 
panel of the west chamher into the gallery, 
and BO out by the masked door into the forest. 
Benson and the other tried men have their 
tasks by heart, and I have no fear of their 
permitting any intruders upon our path. My 
liege, I lead the way." As he spoke, the old 
soldier seized the rope ; and having retained his 
hold for an instant, to shout, as a last effort of 
loyalty ere he disappeared, " God and the 
King !" he was suddenly lost la the darkness. 

" God and my country !" responded Charles, 
as he in his turn grasped the rope. " Fare 
you well, young sir;" he added kindly, extend- 
ing his disengaged hand towards Edward Wynd- 
ham ; " it may be that we never meet again on 
this earth, for who shall tell the issue even of 
to-night? In any case, repent not, I pray you, 
all that you and yours Jiave done for the house 
of Stuart ; and remember that, had we not had 
eighty thousand traitors in arms against us, 
we had never lost the day at Worcester." 

Having uttered these gallant words, the 
Prince withdrew his hand from the lips of his 
young follower, and, springing into the vault, 
the trap was closed above his head. 

The breathless suspense which ensued was 
broken by the enti-ance of Mistress Mabel, 
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with her fair niece and the two wondering 
children; who, roused irom their first sleep, 
and bewildered by everything about them, 
clung silently to their mother, as if satisfied 
that there must be safety in her presence. 
The cheek of the gentle matron was very pale, 
but her look was calm and grave, and her 
step steady, as she slowly traversed the cham- 
ber, and once more took possession of the 
high-backed chair, in which we first introduced 
her to the reader. Having called Roger to 
ber side, and bidden him rake together the 
scattered fiiel upon the hearth, and throw fresh 
logs upon the fire, she took her little girl upon 
her knee ; whUe the boy, ftdl of a curiosity 
which he dared not put into words, hung 
fondly about her neck : and thus she waited 
with a beating and prayerful heart the issue 
of the night. 

She waited not long. A vehement attack 
upon the door of the great hall summoned the 
servants- to the portal; and, having received 
no orders to the contrary, they threw open the 
wide battants, and gave ingress to a party of 
Cromwell's Ironsides, commanded by Bend- 
the-Knee True- Text, a favourite subaltern of 
the Captain-General. 

" So, so !" exclaimed the latter, as he strode 
into the hall ; " we have at last got into the 
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scorpion's nest — the refiige of the man Charles 
Stuart. Lead on, fellows: we have a word 
to say to him from those who wrestled with 
the Lord in his father's time, and ridded the 
land of a tyrant and a mfdignant. Where 
is the wanton chamberer? — the man of 
Belial?" 

Most of those whom he addressed listened 
in astonishment, tinctured with no slight por- 
tion of alarm ; but Benson, who had bo well 
played the scout, and whose iron nerves were 
equal to every exigency, apprised by a signal 
from his comrade Koger that all was safe in 
the Oak Chamber, without the hesitation of a 
moment answered calmly ; " I know nothing 
of him of whom you ask, fair sir; nor is my 
worshipful master in the house ; but Captain 
Edward Wyndham, his son, is here, and is 
now with my gracious lady, to whom I will 
lead you, an such be your will." 

"And such is in fact my will;" was the 
abrupt reply, as Bend-the-Knee True- Text 
prepared to follow the domestic through the 
gallery. 

The Parliamentarian officer failed not, as he 
passed along, to cast quick and searching 
glances both to the right and left; pausing for 
a second at the threshold of each door opening 
into the corridor, in order to Usten for the 
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sound of voices within, and followed closely 
by the six men who had accompanied him. 

Arrived at the Oak Chamber, Benson threw 
open the door, drew aside the hangings, and 
then stood back to let the strangers pass — a 
movement of which True-Text and his fol- 
lowers availed themselves without the slightest 
ceremony. As they came clattering into the 
room, their heavy weapons dragging noisily 
along the floor, Mrs. Mabel Wyndham rose 
from her seat with a heightened colour and a 
flashing eye, placing her little daughter upon 
the low cushion on which her feet had been 
lately resting ; while her son, advancing hastily 
to the centre of the apartment, exclaimed 
haughtily : " How now, sirs ! have you no 
name, that you thus enter unannounced?" 

" We come on the Lord's errand, and have 
no time to waste in bandying words with 
rebels and malignants !" was the insolent reply. 
" Where is the fugitive, Charles Stuart?" 

" Do you seek the King here, gentlemen?' 
asked the sweet voice of the lady. " Alas ! 
for die poor prince ! Would that I knew him 
to be in a place of safety !" 

" We shall soon be able to give you that 
satisfaction;" said the Roundhead with a sar- 
castic smile, as he turned towards the sergeant 
of his party: "and verily, you may yourself 
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assist in the good work, by at once leading us 
to the presence of your guest. We have 
tracked him hither ; and we are not men to 
be thrown off the scent when such game is 
afoot." 

" Carnally worded, by St. Geoi^ !" said 
young Wyndham with a bitter sneer; " but it 
is easy to talk of horn and hound, without 
boasting much forest-craft. If^ as you say, 
the King be indeed here, and you are so apt 
at your honourable work, find him, and do 
your errand." 

" The ass rebuked Balaam ;" said True-Test, 
as the colour rose in his cheek ; *' and even so 
in the present day do the sons of Belial re- 
proach the Lord's chosen servants. But be 
less loose of speech, Edward Wyndham, and 
less proud of temper, for we are better versed 
than ye beUeve in the secret treasons of your 
house. The flesh-pots of Egypt cannot cor- 
rupt fdl alike; and ye have had one among 
you who set at defiance the naughtiness of 
your empty devices. Your taunt may pass, 
for it is pointless. To show that we can dis- 
pense with your reluctant guidance, I will at 
once tell you that we desire not to enter 
another chamber under your roof, for we are 
advised that Charles is here — here, beneath 
our feet !" and as he spoke he stamped 
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violently with Lis armed lieel, while a hollow 
echo swept through the vast apartment ; " and 
it is here only that we shall seek him !" 
Captain Wyndham instinctively laid bis hand 
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and her helpless children, and who have borne 
themselves beneath the roof of a gallant soldier 
as though they were thief-catchers in some 
felon's lurking-place, will need protection 
against the followers of your father while 
Uiey are engaged in their unmannerly pur- 
suit. Keep the door, Edward, that no useless 
brawl may disturb the slumbers of your 
grandame." 

Rebuked by the self-possession of his mother, 
whose meaning and reproach he instantly un- 
derstood, the young and impetuous soldier 
moved slowly to the entrance of the room, 
and drew the tapestry sufficiently aside to en- 
able him to distinguish in the distance the 
forms of the King and his father when they 
emerged from the panel to cross the gallery 
towards the masked door; while his ptraition 
gave him at* the same time an opportunity of 
detecting the presence of any intruder who 
might mar their purpose. 

Mistress Mabel, meanwhile — satisfied that 
she had been imderstood, and that, should the 
echo of a distant footstep arouse the jealousy of 
the Roundheads, her son was between them 
and the object of their pursuit, and would 
rather die upon the threshold than suifer them 
to pass — calmly took her little ones by the 
hand, and, followed by Edith, who trembled so 
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violently that she was compelled to cling to 
her stronger-minded companion for support, 
advanced to the edge of the vault, and looked 
on, while the soldiers were discussing the best 
method of accomplishing their descent. 

The riding-cap of Captain Wyndham, and 
the damask cloth which protected the tapestry- 
work of Edith, had, in the confusion of the 
moment, been flung upon the chest to which 
allusion has been already made ; and both were 
dragged thence by True-Text, who suggested 
that one of the party might be introduced into 
the vault with the assistance of the latter; 
when, just as the expedient was on the point 
of adoption, a keener eye discovered the rope 
which was still fastened to the iron ring. The 
cloth was accordingly cast aside ; but, ignorant 
of the depth of the subterranean, no individual 
could be found among the troopers who would 
venture a spring into the darkness; and the 
lieutenant, as the cord was being adjusted to 
one of his men, asked scoffingly of the lady ; 
" Can you teU us the purpose of this friendly 
rope, to which the cause of the covenant is 
about to be so much indebted ?" 

" Readily ;" said Mistress Wyndham, whose 
voice never trembled, though her limbs shook 
with anxiety and suspense ; " it is fixed there 
to aid the descent of the cellarer, and to raise 
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the wine to the surfiice, when my husband 
feasts in this apartment." 

In another second one of the soldiers, with 
his drawn sword still in his hand, dropped into 
the chasm, where he found footing upon a 
transverse beam, and stood prepared to suc- 
cour his comrade either £rom beneath or 
above ; while the more hardy individual who 
had volunteered the descent disappeared more 
slowly, the end of the rope being held by the 
two remaining soldiers. True-Text, at the 
same instant, deceived by the flickering of the 
moonlight through the boughs of an old elm 
which grew outside the window, called to him 
the sergeant of the party, and pointed out the 
object of his suspicion; while Mistress Mabel, 
whose eyes were fixed upon her son, saw him 
suddenly clasp his hands tightly, as if to stiU 
some violent emotion. 

She read the truth at once : Charles was at 
that moment crossing the gallery. Her heart 
grew sick, her brain dizzy; but she neither 
spoke nor moved. All was silence for a brief 
interval. The light carried by the soldier in 
the vault was no longer visible ; and while her 
little girl clung to her in terror, ber youngest 
boy gazed down into the abyss with a look of 
wondering curiosity. 

The subterranean search was soon termi- 
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ELFINA; 

A FAJRT FANCT, IN DIVERS FLIGHTS. 

Alas ! that the days of Faerie should indeed 
have passed away. We of the present gene- 
ration may have become wiser than our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, but surely we have 
lost in enjoyment what we have gained In wis- 
dom; and the more erudite acquirements of 
our maturer years are, in many cases, scarcely 
worth the sweet fancies of our youth. 

Among our losses we may unhesitatingly 
class that of the fairies, with their train of 
soft and gracefiil imagery: the fiiiries, be it 
understood, as our ancestors believed in them; 
for, as to ourselves, we still possess volumra 
purporting to be fairy tales. But who cares 
for such? — volumes in which fairy lore is re- 
duced to a system ; and the merry elves clas- 
sified like plants, shells, and minerals; with 
their recorded quips and cranks made matter 
of traditional local history. 

Sad work this ! No wonder that they dia- 
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consider all wlio yenture upon such a conies- 
sion as mere cobweb-witted day-dreamers ; and 
let them do so in welcome ; for it is not the 
less certain that they are not few, even now, 
who would greatly enjoy stealing along under 
the clear moonbeams on a balmy Bummer 
evening, ( when the stars are looking down with 
all their eyes into the running brooks, and 
their reflection is dancing upon the ripple,) to 
hide themselves behind a fragrant screen of 
wild honeysuckle, or in a Iiazel copse, and 
thence to watch the gatheiing of the elfin clans 
in the green meadow at the hill-foot. 

What a pretty sight it must have been 
when such things were! A crowd of tiny 
creatures a span high, dressed in robes of 
gossamer, sparkling with dew, relieved by 
mantles of butterflies' wings, and wearing tall 
plumes of thistle-down. Some mounted on 
dragonflies, and skimming through the air 
like flying flowers ; others tripping deftly 
along in the shadows of the long grass, guided 
by the golden lantern of the glowworm ; and 
ever and anon springing gaily forth into the 
AiU rush of the moonlight, in all the gladness 
of their Uttle hearts — 

" Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds; 
Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make the small elves coats ; and some keep back 
The cliunoious owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders." 
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As for myself, even as I write, I seem to see 
their Queen, Titania, reposing upon a damask 
rose-leaf, under the fluted canopy of a fresh- 
sprung mushroom, listening languidly to the 
soft flatteries of her courtiers. And such 
courtiers ! some armed with lances of feather- 
grass ; some waving to and fro with a gallant 
motion their mouse-ear helmets, crested with 
far-flying plumes pilfered from a moth's wing ; 
some whispering love to their fiiiry mistresses ; 
and some — for I fear me that the elfin nobles 
(especially those of the royal guard) resembled 
in many respects the Narcissus' of our own 
every-day world — in love only with themselves. 
And the lady-fays ! how graceftilly one winds 
off the silken threads of the gossamer dew from 
a violet, weaving at once perfume and beauty; 
while another fans herself with the sapphire 
crest of a humming-bird, brought from distant 
climes by an elfin traveller as a love-token ! 

Altogether, there is a shade of luxurious 
abandon in the whole appearance and deport- 
ment of the fairy court, which leads one to 
conclude that it will be fortunate for most of 
those by whom it is composed, should no De 
Grammont find his way to its private circles ; 
and no Anthony Hamilton start up to record 
its "sayings and doings," for the edification of 
future ages. 
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We are taught eveiy day by the moralists 
the immense importance of example ; especially 
the example set by august personages, whom 
so many, possessing neither judgment nor 
settled principles of their own, make it their 
boast, and the labour of their life, to imitate; 
and, in this truth, we may perhaps read at once 
the cause and consequence to which we have 
just alluded; for we have high and iucontro- 
vertible authority for believing that "jealous 
Oberon" did once chafe himself even to strange 
reprisals, on the subject of 

"A lovely boy, stolen from mi Indlui king," 

which drew a retort from his fair and angry 
consort, worthy of a mere mortal ; — ■ 

When thou hast stolen away from iiiry land, 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day. 
Plying on pipes of com, and yersing lore 
To amorous Fhillida." 

While it would appear that the royal dame 
had tor once suiFered her temper to involve 
her beyond extrication; for, not content with 
his illusion to the "sweet changeling," her 
lord furthermore exclaims, while smarting 
under her reproof: — 

"How canst thou thus, for sbame, Titanis, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 
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Knowing I knew thy love for Theseus ? 

Didat thou not lead him through the glunmering night 

From Perigenia ? 

And moke him with Mi Egle break his faith. 
With Ariadne and Antiopa f'' 

Questions which, from the extreme wordiness 
of her reply, we are induced to suspect were 
by no means pleasant to " the first lady" in 
Fairy-land. 

Pass we, however, from the queen to her 
court, which we had conjured up by the wand 
of fancy. We are wooed back again by the 
sound of music. The murmured converse of 
the party is drowned in the first burst of the 
tiny orchestra. The musicians are arranged 
amphitheatrically on the declivity of a huge 
molehill. Hark to the blast of that winding 
bom ! Its tone may well be sweet, for it is 
the honey-tube of the hedge-woodbine. And 
listen no less to the merry chiming of those 
heather-bells, and the low sighing of the wood- 
anemone, which soflen the sounds as they float 
over it. 

And now the light-hearted elves start from 
their flowery couches to join the dance! What 
miniature graces! Hush^ — stir not — breathe 
not — lest you scare them away ; for they are 
as timid as they are beautiful. Do you see 
that bearded elf with a furred vest and a star of 
l5 
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hoar-frost? He is eridently an exquisite from 

St. Petersburg. How incessantly he ■watches 
the stars, lest he should outstay his time. He 
is endeavouring to teach his pretty partner 
the mazourka, but she is visibly disconcerted 
by the roughness of his movements, and is 
breathless fron» the violence with which he 
whirls her round, until her light draperies are 
lifted above her knee. Further on — there — 
a little to Uie left — is a G-enuan fairy, waltz- 
ing with all the velocity of a teetotum ; but he 
has met with his match — the lady is no more 
weary than himself. And here, close beside 
you, are a couple of wild young French elves, 
dancing the Folka under the tuition of a 
Bohemian professor. 

But approach we nearer to the throne of 
Titania, where the company is more select. 
Look at yonder elf, who is shorter by at least 
the twentieth part of an inch than most of 
his fellows, but towards whom they look as 
they pass him as though he overtopped them 
all; he carries a shield fashioned from the 
wing-shell of a green beetle, and his gallant 
weapon is the sting of a dragonfly. All the 
finical court-lords make way, as he leads forth 
the loveliest of the lady-&ys. He must be the 
foiry Wellington. 

That mincing Lothario near him, with the 
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liuge spurs of cockchafers' horns, and a gHt- 
tering star, (the topaz drop of some plundered 
"foi^et-me-not") is, beyond all doubt, one of 
the queen's equerries ; while there is no mis- 
taking the solemn chancellor, who stands 
apart, with a flowing wig of curled cobwebs, 
and an ample robe of bat's wing. 

What a little world ! And all these glorious 
and graceful creatures might be enclosed in a 
cocoa-nut, or carried off on a plantain leaf! 

But, alas! the vision has already passed 
away. The queen and her court, the merry 
dancers, and the no less merry minstrels, are 
no more; and the only trace now left to us of 
this pigmy people is foimd in the bright green 
circles over which they have bounded hand in 
hand in our pleasant meadows ; and where the 
mushrooms spring up in a round ring, like a 
necklace of pearls cast from the throat of some 
reckless beauty. 

But, even although the fairies have disap- 
peared for ever, we are nevertheless not obliged 
to forget that they once existed. Robinson 
Crusoe is no more, and his man Friday has 
also passed away ; Sir Edward Seaward, and 
the very island upon which he lived, are no 
longer to be found ; the " Thousand and one 
Nights" of the story-telling Scheherazade have 
dwindled into tiie one night of the past; and 
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Philip Quarle has long since lain down in his 
deer-skin garment to sleep the last sleep. Yet - 
do any of us regret that we made their ac- 
quaintance? Surely not. We may sorrow 
that the days of such delight are over; that 
we can no longer, as we once did, " give the 
reins of imagination into our author's hands :" 
but we are still well pleased to haye hunted 
and planted with the castaways, and to have 
gazed and glittered with the Sultan ; and, even 
in our wiser and our graver years, when we 
chance to lay our hands upon any of these, 
our old friends, do we ever fail to greet them 
with a sigh and a smile? A smile for the 
past, and a sigh for the present? I can at least 
answer for myself; and, as I believe that no 
other person could, for the two last centuries, 
have had access to a certain old iron-studded 
chest, which was dug from among the ruins 
of an old feudal castle in Germany ; and out 
of which, after much difficiJty, I withdrew a 
small roU of manuscripts, prettily illuminated 
on time-faded vellum; and, despite their an- 
tiquity, strongly impregnated with violets; 
I am about to communicate their contents to 
the world. 

How my eyes ached in deciphering the 
greater portion of them ! Of these the cali- 
graphy was exquisite, but so minute that I 
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was obliged to use the strongest magnifiers 
I could procure; and, even then, I hare some- 
times spent a day in securing a sentence. 
Added to which, the characters were not traced 
in ink, a fact that increased the labour of my 
task a hundredfold. At first I was unable to de* 
cide on the nature of the different liquids which 
had been employed on these precious pages, 
but at last I mastered the secret, and a very 
graceful one it was. The entire packet con- 
sisted of letters ; and such letters ! All, with 
the exception of the few first, which were care- 
fully rolled about the others, being the corre- 
spondence of an elfin beauty and her mortal 
lover. His epistles were easily read, though 
the orthography was quaint enough ; but hers 
were enough to cause any heart save that of 
a thorough fairy-lover like myself to feil on 
the very threshold of his task. They were, 
as I have already mentioned, written on illu- 
minated vellum ; but, on such minute pieces, 
that a stmsmer wind sighing through the 
tangled clusters of a flowering clematis, would 
hare sufficed to scatter them far and wide. 

As I proceeded with my undertaking, 1 dis- 
covered (and I give myself some credit for the 
discovery!) that the tender passages were in- 
scribed with the juices of a blush-rose; the 
passionate portions with those of a clove carua- 
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tion;' the learned, (for I regret to say that the 
fay, lovely and loving as she must have been, 
was a little inclined to be a predeuse) with the 
dew which had nestled in the heart of a violet, 
and which was of a clear, fine blue ; the ornate 
and emphatic, with the golden stream from 
the crushed crown of an imperial lily; and the 
reproachful, with the pure, pale life-drops of 
the evening primrose. Other tints there were 
to express other passions and feelings; but, 
however prettily they were blent, and however 
they might please the eye as a mere picture, 
it will be readily believed that the mingled 
colours danced before the strained vision like 
the mazy patterns of the kaleidoscope, and 
rendered the perusal of the writing a threefold 
difiiculty. 

But of, and for myself, I have said enough ; 
and I hasten to lay before the reader the con- 
tents of the mysterious manuscripts. I shall 
do it faithfully, and like a conscientious chro- 
nicler ; neither adding nor diminishing ; offering 
no comments, and combating no opinions. 
Opinions, said I? Truly those of a fairy belle 
should be almost xmtangible ; and yet, it would 
seem as though the miniature beauty could 
feel right honestly, even though she might 

* In Eaatem countries, the red carnation is the emblem of 
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now and then fell to reason like a woman of 
the world. 

LETTER THE FIRST. 

I am as little prepared as before, Fritz, to 
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deny, I ask, that the passion of man is fed by 
these very vices? That out of his proud 
sense of power he creates visionary enemies, 
and, Quixote-Uke, wages war with the wind- 
mills of his own imaginary wrongs? Have 
you forgotten the fable of the men who peopled 
the earth by casting stones behind them? 
Have you to be reminded of the sowing of the 
dragon's teeth? You wUl admit the appli- 
cability of both these figures, if you are frank 
and honest. The lovingness of woman is 
rendered more beautiful by her weakness; 
but even amid his spirit-thrall, man never loses 
the sense of his own physical superiority. This 
very fact proves at once how differently the 
sexes understand the nature of affection; to 
love is, with a woman, to cling, to trust, to 
yield, to value beyond self; to shape out every 
thought, and hope, and action, according to a 
g^ven model — with a man, it is to protect, to 
guide, to guard, to control. The master-spirit 
is never laid at rest ; the spring of pride never 
ceases to flow. No, Fritz ! the utter self-ab- 
negation of which you love to talk is not com- 
patjble with our unyielding natures. I admit 
that a man who loves truly and worthily will 
do much — very much — for the woman whom 
he worships, but this fact by no means ad- 
vances your argument; for he is only, by such 
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concession, weaving more closely the web of 
aiFection about the heart of the loved one; 
making her,in short — and here again grant that 
I strengthen my position — more thoroughly 
his own. 

I believe, Fritz ; nay, I know, that a loved 
and loving woman deems no sacrifice too great, 
which may tend to the welfare of the chosen 
of her heart J but I am hopelessly sceptical as 
to the extent of our generosity on this point. 
You are young and enthusiastic, with fine 
feelings and an unthralled heart ; and yet, not 
even of yourself will I anticipate that which 
you so confidently afinrm to be certain. Fritz, 
you must pardon my prophecy. Should the 
trial come, you will fail; as surely as that I 
am your affectionate Hoffman. 

LETTER THE SECOND. 

You are wrong, my dear Hoffman ; believe 
me, you are wrong in every stage of your ar- 
gument. You have started on false premises; 
and you have persisted throughout your whole 
train of reasoning in the same ungenerous 
error. You have been pleased to allude, more- 
over, to what you see fit to denominate my 
"eloquence," as helping me to maintain an 
untenable opinion. I disclaim at once and for 
ever all claim to such an accomplishment; 
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nor does the cause whicli I plead require any 
artificial support. Why should the nature of 
man he so degraded as to render him unahle 
to love, not only purely and devotedly, hut 
also with the depth of sentiment which must 
make every self-sacrifice an easy task? Why- 
will you deny to him a quality so worthy, 
and, to my thinking, at the same time so easy ? 
I beheve that you are yourself capahle of this 
virtue ; and I feel satisfied that I am no less 
so. I scorn your prophecy! Let the trial 
come, and I will teach you to smile at your 
own narrow-hearted judgment. 

To the mass of mankind, I am willing to 
concede that utter self-abnegation would be 
impossible ; but mankind, taken in the mass, 
fail in many particulars equally essential. The 
world is not an Utopia. We have no right to 
expect perfection as a general attribute. But 
what, I would ask, avails the mental and moral 
coercion of our early years — of what accoimt 
is the discipline undergone by the student and 
the philosopher, if he cannot attain to self- 
government and self-knowledge? Years do 
not make the sage, nor a serge gown the 
saint, you will answer ; and I at once admit the 
position ; but to know oneself on the subject 
which we are now discussing, requires neither 
to he sage nor saint. Nature has a thousand 
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subtle inBuences imdiscemed save by the 
nobler spirits, which work their way truly 
and surely, despite all the sophistries of worldly 
wisdom. You know that I am young, well- 
born, and wealthy ; but what are attributes like 
these, when put in competition with the higher 
sentiments and impidses of our nature? I teU 
you again, sceptic! that for a woman whom 
I reaUy loved, I would joj^ully lay down my 
youth, my pride of ancestry, and my hoarded 
gold; and that the loss of them would not 
cost me a sigh. Nay, what were life itself, if, 
by its sacrifice, the happiness of the beloved 
one might be secured? Hoffman, life also 
would be freely, joyfidly offered up at the 
same shrine; for do we not ever seek the 
-welfare of what we cherish, even to the gates 
of the grave ! You are a scholar and a phi- 
losopher, but you are not a lover. When the 
day comes, and trust me that come it will, 
you will be compelled to admit that I knew 
more of human nature than yourself. This is 
the answering prophecy of Fritz. 



S^lisift tl)t dtcotiD. 

LETTER THE THIRD. 

You are a day-dreamer, my friend ! living 
in an ideal world which can never be peopled 
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by beings of flesh and blood. Our every-day 
system of life renders your brilliant vision 
impossible; and our cold and selfish human 
nature rivets the last link of the hard chain 
which social usages have coiled about us. 
Man was made for the world, and the world 
for man. Their mutual claims are imperative. 
Were they to be so utterly disregarded as to 
render your wild theory practicable, the whole 
social system would be prostrated at once ; and 
human beings would walk the earth, quite in- 
competent to perform their allotted duties 
towards their fellow-men. Trust me, however, 
Fritz, when I assert that there is no fear of 
this. It is easy to imagine that we could 
yield up all for another; but when our truth is 
tested, we become weak, wavering, and un- 
decided : our besetting sin of selfishness grap- 
ples at our hearts, and clutches them with a 
nerve of iron. We remember ourselves ; and 
our inherent egotism saves us from the sacri- 
fice we lately thought so light. 

You well know, Fritz, that I have loved; 
and yet you taunt me. Had you known how 
I still love, you would have spared me the 
scoff. But, my friend, I love like a man, not 
like an angel ; and sooner than resign my 
beautiful Amina to another, even though that 
other might make her world a paradise, I 
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would grind him into dust, and see her crushed 
like a withered hlossom at my feet. You will 
call me a monster for this avowal. Do so — 
until I may retort upon yourself. 

Again I tell you that the essence of our 
love — our exacting, protecting, passionate love, 
is — selfishness. 

Hoffman. 

letter the fourth. 

Write to me no more. We cannot under- 
stand each other. You argue upon the dregs, 
and I upon the essence, of human love. You 
will never convince me that I am in error; for 
I feel the living principle of what I have 
asserted, as it beats and bums within me. 
My dreams wiU be realized, or wherefore are 
they permitted thus to imbue my whole being? 
You will one day learn to know me better; 
and until that time comes, let us rather live 
upon the memory of our old friendship, than 
become estranged by an argument in which 
neither will be convinced. As sure as that 
there is a sun in Heaven, you will yet do me 
justice; and tm then, £urewell! 

Fritz, 
letter the fifth. 

You bade me write to you no more, and for 
months I have maintained a silence which has 
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pained my spirits and wounded my affections ; 
but, Fritz, I can do it no longer. You walk 
the earth like one who is not of it. The 
whisper of wonder or the smile of pity follows 
upon your path. You have become sullen 
and unsocial. Your fine powers are n^atived ; 
your noble qualities are obscured ; and I 
scarcely recognise in the accounts which reach 
me, my ancient friend of the free heart and 
the frank nature, in the moody being who 
shuns the companionship of his kind, and 
seems to loathe the contact of his fellow-men. 
What spell is on you, Fritz ? You were 
formed for high and holy things ; and a cloud 
is over you which veils your value from the 
world it was meant to brighten. Unbosom 
your secret grief — pour out your sorrow, be 
it what it may, into a bosom which wUl sym- 
pathize with every pang — for grief and sorrow 
there must be to tell — and rely on the zealous 
and imdiminished affection of Hoffman. 

LETTER THE SIXTH. 

Had I not already told you that we could 
never understand each other? I love you still, 
Hoffman — love, did I say? How do men pro- 
fane terms meant only for the lips of angels ! 
But do not seek to pry into the secret cham- 
bers of my spirit. For your own sake desist, 
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for there dwells therein a light which would 
wither up your cold philosophy, and take yoiu" 
reason prisoner. Men look on me, you say, 
with wonder and with pity. Blind fools ! let 
them look on. 'Tis not for such as they to 
see the spell that hinds me. Head, read, most 
sapient student! Gather fi*esh laurels firom 
your musty pages, and learn at last from me 
that you know nothing; that all your boasted 
lore is not worth a tithe of the labour it has 
cost ; and that I have studied from a volume 
which you closed so stubbornly against your- 
self, and which is the one book of human 
transport. 

I hear — for the world's murmurs reach me 
even now — ^that the pale pedants whom I have 
deserted for a dearer companionship, regret 
me as one who might have done them honour ; 
and that you have won golden opinions, which 
you will one day be enabled to coin into a 
more tangible possession. Be it so. I smile, 
but do not envy. I would join my acclama- 
tions to the rest, if it could profit you ; but 
I would not exchange one hour of my beatified 
existence for all the years of dull triumph that 
await you. 

I dare not tell you more. Toil on, then; 
your path is easy, and your guerdon sure. 
Fbitz. 
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LETTER THE SEVENTH. 



Again long months bave passed; and the 
darkness of jour mood has deepened. I cannot 
bear, Fritz, to lose you thus. Come to me — 
come to iM— for I am now the happy husband 
of my beautiful Amina; and I can welcome 
you to a home of peace and love. Come, and 
forget your gloom ; or rather, come — and look- 
ing upon us, and seeing how much happiness 
may dwell on earth — learn to bear it better. ' 

Our cottage stands beside a sunny stream, 
whose gentle waters glide onward to the ocean, 
as our own days speed towards eternity ; slowly 
and sweetly. Roses are bright in our little 
garden; and the wind lingers lovingly in 
the clematis that dresses our modest case- 
ments. We have bees and birds too — the first 
for our refection, and the last to cheer us with 
their gushing song. But, believe me, Fritz, 
that the carol of Amina is far sweeter ! Come, 
and she shall sing to you ; and with her star- 
like eyes and gentle smile, beguile you of your 
sadness. 

Then we have books; and my fair young 
bride laughs at the earnestness with which I 
linger on their pages; and in her innocent and 
happy playfulness, turns my study into sport 
But your volumes shall be sacred, Fritz; and 
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your solitude, when you desire it, uoinvaded. 
Amina shall respect both. Shall^ I say; for 
my wish is ever a law to her; and you will 
feel our quiet joy the deeper when you leave 
the tomes that have thralled you throughout 
the day, to join our social meal at sunset 
among the leaves and blossoms of our little 
garden. Come — we await you ! 

Hoffman. 

LETTEIl THE EIGHTH. 

Was it not enough that the curse of self- 
reproach was on me — that, branded like a 
second Cain, I walked the world, defying and 
defied; hating myself, and weary of my tind; 
but must you, Hoffman, bid the gaping wound 
burst out afresh, and teach me a new bitter- 
ness ? You are then married ! And your 
Amina is beautiiiil, and fond, and gentle; 
knowing no will but yours — no law save that 
which grows out of your pleasure. You have 
bees, and birds, and flowers, and pretty sports, 
and books — such as we used to read together 
before the iron had entered into my heart, and T 
had learned, too late, to know myself. And 
you ask me to go to you; to look upon the 
Eden from which I have been thrust out! 
Hoffman, I can forgive you. Nay, more — I 
know that in every way you have triumphed; 
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that your Amlna forsook a home of luxury to 
share your precarious fortunes; that she 
spumed, for your sake, a suitor who could 
have bought up your whole race with gold; 
and that she braved the world's frown to be 
your wife. I know all this ; and you ask me 
to go and look upon it. But, again I say, I 
forgive you; for yea knew not what you 
asked. 

Should yon desire to learn aught of my 
future fortunes, I may tell you here, that, 
abandoning for ever the vain pursuits in which 
I once delighted, and casting alike science and 
philosophy to the winds, with all the idle 
dreams that they engendered, I am about to 
embark for the New World; and amid its 
primseval forests, and desert wastes, to forget 
the hopes and visions of my early youth. To 
your untiring friendship I commit my memory. 
I ask you not to cherish it, but to be mercifiil 
in your condemnation. The scorn and hatred 
of your beautiful Amina I shall draw down 
upon myself; but I am too wretched even to 
heed it. I cannot eirter into a detail of the 
history of my two last years of life ; you will 
glean it from the papers which I subjoin. 
They are the last memorial of the un- 
happy 

Fhitz. 
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[Upon a strip of parchment, enclosing an in- 
ner roll of manuscripts, were these words, in the 
handwriting of Hoffman : — " Correspondence 
of the unfortunate Fritz with the fairy Elfina." 
They were carefully arranged, and are given 
to the reader in the precise order in which 
tltey were discovered.] 

LETTER THE FIRST. 

You tell me that my wild wish can be ac- 
complished, and that I may indeed clasp you 
to my heart in the sweet proportions of an 
earthly maiden. You, heautifiil Elfina ! Can 
it be that charms like yours may indeed widen 
to mortal dimensions, and yet continue to be 
perfect as they are now? Oh! in pity assure 
me again, and agouti, of this delicioiis fact ; for 
I feel that, loving you as I do, I am jealous 
even of the slightest change. And will you 
in truth one day be all my own? Can it be 
that, from the moon's rise until its set, I may 
look on you, listen to you, and love you, as 
though you were one of my own race, distinct 
only through the might wf your individual and 
surpassing loveliness? Still do I repeat the 
question to my doubting heart — still do I mur- 
mur to myself every hour, nay, every instant, 
" Can it indeed be?" But you have assured 
me that it shall be so j and I will hug the dear 
m2 
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— the exquisite belief. Elfina, do you remem- 
ber our first meeting — when my rude mortal 
breath awoke you from a deep sleep in the 
bosom of a rose, where Uie soft leaves were 
folded above you and about you, as though 
enamoured of the fair creature whom they en- 
circled? To me that meetiiig was rife with des- 
tiny. Scarcely could I see you, yet I felt the in- 
fluence of your presence through ali my being. 

From that hour I shunned the converse of 
my fellow-men; and idlers pointed the finger 
of scorn, or the look of fear at me, as I passed 
along. I courted soHtude, for all that was 
beautiful in nature recalled your glorious 
image ; and I loved the night, for in its silver 
silence I could think of you. I am accused 
of communion with foul and unholy spirits, 
because I am garrulous in my isolation, and 
love better the dark season than the hours of 
light. I tell them not, beautiful Elfina, that 
the spirit to whom I bow, a willing captive, is 
one of radiance and love. Did I even seek to 
show my secret, the narrow-sighted mortals by 
whom I am surrounded would mock at mej 
and flout me. How could they comprehend a 
mystery so exquisite? 

For eight-and-forty long and tedious houra, 
my beautiful beloved, I have not looked upon 
you. Such was your stem and uncompro- 
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mising will. Enough, however, that you smiled 
as you banished me, and promised that, the 
stipulated period over, we should meet again. 
I obey — for even obedience is blessedness, 
when it is thus coupled with hope. 

Elfina, you know not the devotedness of 
love. I will teach you the charming lesson : 
only be mine ; and I care not by what sufferings, 
by what sacrifices, I may be called upon to 
secure your affection — your undivided, unal- 
terable, unalienable afliection. 

My life has been one of feeling and impulse — 
an existence rather of thought than of action. 
I have ever stood aloof from the world's crowd. 
I have striven for higher enjoyments than the 
sordid ones of earth. The lovely of my race 
have been beside me, and about me, and I have 
smiled, unmoved, at all their blandishments. 
I have made for myself companionship with the 
forests, and with the moimtain-fastnesses ; but 
until I beheld you, my craving heart was void. 
I worshipped night, in her high and solemn 
majesty, and she received my worship. She 
did more — she answered it ; for did I not, as the 
pure moon-ray streamed on a wilding flower, 
behold your fairy form enshrined amid its 
leaves, and recognise at once the embodiment 
of the sweet visions on which I had dwelt so 
long? 
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Elfina ! what is the mystery at wMch you 
glance ? What is the fearful sacrifice we both 
must make in order to secure that outward 
change in your all-perfect beauty, which must 
bind you still closer to my heart, and make 
my devotion more deep and tangible? Ask 
nothing of me that involves the cessation of 
our constant intercourse ; to that alone, I can- 
not, and will not consent. Write to me ; tell 
me at once your secret. I must see you to- 
night, Hsten to your sweet voice, and then 
bear away with me, to my solitary home, the 
flower in which you may have slumbered out 
the day, to be my mute companion until I 
again look upon your loveliness. 

Alas! Elfina, you cannot understand my 
feelings : you — a creature of the moonbeams, 
a chUd of peace and brightness. Become, 
then, like myself, a being vulnerable to hopes 
and fears, to doubt and transport; become, in 
short, as mortal as is compatible with your 
purity and beauty; for thus only can you 
satisfy the exacting worship of my human 
love. 

LETTER THE SECOND. 

Mortal! thou art wayward as a summer 
wind ; now breathing among blossoms, almost 
as fi-agrant as the flowers over which it flies; 
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now heaving quickly and convulsively the 
leaves of the forest trees, and filling the sky 
with voices. How I tremble under my per- 
fumed canopy — for I am writing from beneath 
the wide-spread beauties of a hedge-rose — as 
I remember that I have dared to lore thee ! I ! 
— a creature whom thou couldst crush like an 
insect, and whom thy fellow-meo pass on the 
way-side, and see not. By what mysterious 
influence were thine own eyelids upHfted, that 
thou shouldst discover me in my retreat? I 
dare not seek to search out thy secret. 

I was once threatened by the mighty chief- 
tain of a hostile tribe — at feud with our war- 
rior-king the doughty Oberon — that in my 
second year a fearfid peril should menace me, 
from which I should not even seek to fly; but 
whose baneflil approach should seem to me, in 
my blindness, as a blessing. Behold, mortal, 
my second year is come; and never yet hath 
a cloud passed over the moon when I have 
bent before her; and yet — thy love cannot 
surd^y be the peril ; or, if it he, then welcome 
peril for thy sake. Love me, trust me, 
cherish me, and I defy aU evil ! 

Mortal! I call thee by no other name, 
for that one is pleasant to me as it is 
thine; and there is, methinks, a music in it 
which I never recognised till now. Mor- 
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tfll! we had a gala yesternight; but for me 
it was no revel, for thou wert not there. 
Titania wooed me to her with soft smiles, and 
even bade me sit upon the hem of the happy 
rose-leaf which had been spread as her own 
regal couch. Need I tell thee that I obeyed? 
And while the Court feasted and danced — and 
vows as light as gossamer were breathed into 
wilHng ears ; and happy self-deceived and self- 
deceiving elves blushed as they hstened — I sat 
apart with the royal dame, engaged in quiet 
converse. The night, as thou knowest, was 
sultry ; and thus I fanned her gently with the 
down from a ring-dove's breast j but ever as 
the light air hfted the sunny ringlets on her 
brow, she grew only the more sad and thought- 
ful. At length, she spoke, slowly ; whisperingly, 
like one who dreads an eavesdropper beneath 
every blade of grass ; and a shadow fell over 
her radiant eyes, which have so long racked 
the brains of our court-poets for apt and graceful 
similes; and a cloud gathered on her brow, 
even encircled as it was by its diadem of fire- 
flies. 

I know not why she selected me for so 
much honour ; for, as I told thee in our last 
interview, although nobly bom, I have but 
newly joined the royal household, and had 
hitherto only waited at a distance; yet how 
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softly, how almost tenderly she spoke ! Not 
of the revellers, who sported on the green- 
sward beneath our eyes; not of the distant 
and hostile tribes, who are even now vexing 
the land with broils, and threatening the great 
Oberon himself with violence; neither spoke 
she of the last court mode, nor of the last 
court scandal (though here at least she had 
scarce lacked a subject); but she talked of 
mortals, of their mighty stature, their fearful 
beauty, and their majestic bearing ; and then 
she laughed in her pride of heart, as she alone 
can laugh, at their idle cares and strifes ; their 
restless, grasping avarice; their uncompro- 
mising, hateful selfishness. 

Thinkest thou that I listened unmoved to 
her wordy scorn? Oh, no; thou knowestthat 
I could not; and yet I dared not speak a sen- 
tence in their defence; so I pleased myself 
with the conviction that no race which num- 
bered thee amongst its members, could ever 
need defence from iairy lips. She told me a 
long tale of two who had loved each other 
from infancy to nianhood, who had sworn 
eternal friendship, but who stood at length 
hand to hand, and breast to breast, and smote 
each at the other, for the possession of a tract 
of land, irom which we, heedless of human 
passion, pluck herbs and flowers at our lei- 
u5 
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sure, and over which we gambol at our ease, 
reckless of human sway. Can such things 
really be in the world in which thou dweUest? 
Oh, surely not. Royal ears are erer liable 
to deluding &lsehood ; and couldst thou cast 
away the gross earthly properties of thy na- 
ture, and understand the greatness of King 
Oberon's consort, thou wouldst at once ac- 
knowledge that she can scarce expect to hear 
the truth. 

Mortal! I reverenced her as she talked 
thus, but I did not love her. How could I? 
She was teaching me that there was evil in 
thy world, as well as in ours; l^t world, 
which, judging of it only by thyself, I be- 
lieved to be all perfect! I knew that with us 
there were jealousies, and heart-burnings, aad 
envies — nay, even treason, and disgrace, and 
shame; but I remembered how mighty were 
the objects for which our race had to contend, 
and thus I fancied that such evils dwelt with us 
only. I could not think that creatures who 
were confined to one dement, and even that 
the grossest of the four, would contaminaie it 
with broils. With us, as thou knowest, it is 
&r otherwise; we ride the air, we walk &e 
earth, we skim along the water, we sport with 
the fire imharmed ; and thus thou canst not 
wonder that higher and noble interests than 
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those of men should sometimes deepen into 
strife. 

Dost thou reproach me that we have not 
met as usual? Hadst thou not promised me 
to submit to what I assured thee was inevit- 
able? Did I not tell thee that it was for thine 
own dear sate I was about, for a while, to 
for^o thy presence? Thou canst not love 
as I do, or thou wouldst not doubt. Perhaps 
it is not in thy nature to cast aside all other 
feelings for that one ; and yet I will not think 
so, for the thought saddens me. Even yes- ■ 
terday, at noon, as I strove to sleep and 
dream of thee, strange fancies grew upon me, 
and I too had my doubts ; but I chased them 
from my pillow, for I felt timt I wronged thee 
by their indiUgence. 

Think not, however, that they left me 
lightly. Alas ! I had made my couch in a 
harebell, and when the moon had risen, and 
the stars shone out, some of my sisters roused 
me from my deep and sudden sleep; and as I 
came forth, they mocked me that I had chosen 
a witiiered flower for my place of rest, I held 
my peace, and bore the taunt with meekness ; 
for I discovered that, for the first time, the 
fever of my brow had blighted the sweet 
blossom which had pillowed me upon its 
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Mortal ! thou doubtest that I can love like 
thee. Ah, doubt no longer. As the night- 
flowers look upward to the stare, until they 
themselves imbibe a portion of the brightness 
upon which they gaze— even thus doth my 
heart turn towards thine image, until, by the 
mere power of thought, I seem at times to 
have become a portion of thyself. Thou hast 
said that to know me wholly thine, thou 
wouldst make any sacrifice, undei^o any suf- 
fering, and I thank thee (how deeply!) for 
' these pleasant words; but there needs not 
either sacrifice or suffering from thee. Had 
it been otherwise, I love thee too utterly not 
to have fled at once far beyond thy pursuit. 
I would deserve as well as win thee. My heart 
bouids lightly in my breast, as I tell thee that 
my love cannot work thee wrong. Oh ! if it 
had such baneful power, could I still call it 
love? -Thou hast repined that I am immortal; 
grieve no more — for thy sake I will renounce 
my immortality, and become even as thou art. 
Thou wouldst assure thyself that in casting 
off my etherial natiu-e to adopt thy grosser 
one, I shall not lose the beauty which hath 
won thee. How shall I answer this? Must 
I not ^ve back to the moon, whence I drew 
it, the silver light that glimmers on my long 
hair? Alas! yes. And the wild lustre that 
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dances in my eyes, and which I, like the night- 
flowers, have borrowed from the stars, I must 
also render up. But thou wilt not heed this? 
Nay, thou shalt scarce he conscious of the 
change, for I will wreathe my hair with wild 
flowers, and thy gaze will linger over their 
beauty; and for mine eyes, will not the light 
of love be dearer fer to thee than all the glory 
of a summer sky? Assure me only of this — 
that when I have flung from me all ties save 
those which thou hast wreathed about my 
heart — when I am a strange wanderer in thy 
wondrous and busy world, thou wilt know no 
change — that thou wilt not abandon me, to fol- 
lowsomenewerlove,andIamthine. Thesacri- 
fice shall be made. Sacrifice, did I call it? 
Mortal ! I wronged us both. How can aught 
be esteemed a sacrifice which buys a heart 
like thine? Only swear, by the buds and 
blossoms of thy measureless world — by the 
sunlight of thy burning skies — by the majesty 
of thine own beauty — ^by thyself — swear that 
while the mortal life, for which I put off im- 
mortality, shall last, thou wilt be mine. And 
then ! then, in the triumph of my spirit, in 
the trust of my afiTection, I will tell thee all ! 

LETTER THE THIRD. 

Elfina, you sport with my suspense. You 
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make a mock of my passion. You exult in 
my misery. You play the tyrant, and sport 
with the chains in which you have fettered my 
reason. For hours had I been expecting the 
arriTal of your letter ; nursing no doubt ; trust- 
ii^ all to the sincerity of your affection. And 
how have you requited me? It is here — and 
all is stiU uncertainty. The mystery remains 
unsolved — the secret undisclosed. 

I do swear, by all and each of those pledges 
which you require, and by every other vow 
that your own fond ingenuity may devise, 
never to love another; to be yours, and only 
yours, even in thought! You have my whole 
heart, my whole unalterable devotion. Even 
did I wish it otherwise, here, beautifiil Elfina, 
my will were powerless. I exist in you, and 
for you only. Sport not with such a passion ; 
delude me not by specious sophistries; cheat 
me not with idle tales. How know I that the 
hours which are passed among your own 
people may not be spent with one dearer to 
you than myself? One whose love exacts no 
price which you are reluctant to pay; no self- 
prostration from which you shrink. 

Have I not a right to indulge in such suspi- 
cions, when you shun me without reason, and 
apparently without effort? I know that I am but 
mortal; yet, mortal as I am, I have loved you 
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as no elf can love. If your passion be as sin- 
cere as mine, you cannot regret your loss of 
immortality ; for a love which must outlive the 
grave, could but entail upon you an eternity 
of vain and bitter memories. Better, fiir 
better, a long life of satisfied affection, than 
an immortality of heart-sick isolation ! Come, 
then, to a home of which you will be the 
brightest ornament — the most beloved inmate 
— to a heart of which you will be the dearest 
possession. Come, and restore to me the 
peace of which I can never again know the 
blessedness, save in your presence. 

LETTER THE FODRTH. 

I obey thee. I have given myself to thee 
irrevocably, and can have no will but thine. 
And yet, in the very devotedness of my affec- 
tion tiiou hast found food for doubt. Ought 
I not to tremble while tbinking of the future, 
when thy harsh suspicions compel me to we^ 
over the present? But no, I cannot fear it, 
for that future is to be shared with thee, and 
must be happy ! 

I have put off my immortality. I have had 
to plead, to resist, and to suffer. I am now 
an outcast from my race. My shadow fidls 
upon the grass. My footsteps can be tracked 
where they have dimmed the dew. I am 
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Startled at myself, which seems myself no 
longer. The hedge-flowers refiise to shelter 
me. The firefly shrinks from my contact, and 
hides its golden lamp beneath the leaves. My 
fingers break the shining threads of the gossa- 
mer they were wont to weave. Laughter and 
gibes pursue me on every side. Think not 
then. Mortal, that I have passed my hours of 
absence from thee in dalliance with an elfin 
lover. Alas ! there exists no feiry now, what- 
ever his degree, who does not scorn me as a 
castaway. My heart is sad, and my brow 
bums as I write. I have need of all thy ten- 
derness, even while I weep over thy chiding. 

I would not confide to thee, when we parted, 
all I must undei^ to put on thy human na- 
ture. It would have pained thy loving spirit ; 
and I needed to believe thee happy, to give me 
strength to meet the trial. It is now over, 
and I may tell thee all. We met at the 
moon's full, deep in the valley, where the 
clustered elms throw off her beams in flakes 
on the green glades. Thou know'st the spot.' 
'Tis where, before we met, thou lov'dst to 
wander with some mystic volume, fiill of the 
lore out of which men make wisdom. AH was 
mirth and revelry, and the dancers were pre- 
paring their ma^c rings, when I stood forth. 
I cannot tell thee how I trembled. All was 
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hushed at once; for I had folded about me a 
leaf of the poisonous hemlock, and well knew 
they who looked upon me that it portended 
strife. 

I told my tale. How, gifted with some 
power to which I was a stranger, thou hadst 
found me sleeping ; how I had learned to love 
thee ; and how, at thy desire, I came before them, 
a suppUant and a culprit, to pay the penalty of 
my imnatural passion. I will not dwell on my 
disgrace. Enough, that while one tore away 
my wings, another shook upon the night-air 
my flower-braided tresses, and I saw the pale 
light which had streamed over them die out 
and disappear. Then a deep sleep fell on me, 
from which I only awakened to find myself 
imprisoned beneath a fetid fungus, deep in the 
wood, at the hUl-foot. 'Twas a foul prison ; 
but I sweetened it with thoughts of thee. 
Again and again, the judges summoned me 
before them. They offered pardon, if I would 
forego thy love. Even Titania graciously be- 
sought me, and urged on me once more the 
vices of the race I was about to trust ; but I 
told her that thou wert not like those of whom 
she spoke : and when she found me still un- 
moved, she dismissed me with a frown. 

At length, the boon I sought was granted. 
As the price of my immortality, I am to put 
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on the proportions of thy kind; I am to be as 
I have ever been, in all save this. No change 
is to come over me until thy death, and then 
I am at once to drop, like a cankered flower, 
into the same quiet grave, and sleep beside 
thee there. There is, indeed, one condition 
annexed to this blessed promise; but of that 
I will not speak to thee. Thou wouldst 
be angered; and I cannot bear thy frown. 
Enough, that I dread it not. Wert thou other 
than thou art, I might shudder at the possi- 
bUity; — but no, no; with thee it is not pos- 
sible, and I will dwell on it no more. I am 
held captive for another moon ; but when the 
next pale crescent rides the sky, I shall be 
wholly thine, for a long life of bhss. 

LETTER THE FIFTH, 

My beautiful beloved! my fair bride! for- 
^ve me for my doubts. You know my love, 
and they were bom of its excess. Elfina, 
why did you not confide to me the trial that 
awaited you ? And yet you acted kindly ; for 
I could not have asked you to forego a suffer- 
ing which is to make you mine for ever. And 
I shaU see you in your maiden loveliness, 
walking the earth beside me; mine! my own! 
No longer a quaint sprite — the loveliest child 
of the moonbeam that was ever rocked to rest 
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among the petals of a flower; but a fair, 
graceful woman, stately in Ler beauty ! 

I have not lived in vain ! Yet when I look 
back upon the years that I have wasted over 
those mystic volumes of which you speak, and 
remember that, had I earUer met you, they 
might have been made bright by your compa- 
nionship, I feel that I have lost too much of 
that life which we are to pass together ! How 
doubly precious shall I now be to myself, 
when you are to share my destiny! How 
carefully shall I endeavour to prolong the ex- 
istence on which yours is to depend ! But I 
forget that we are not to meet for another 
moon. What idle tyranny is this ? Can you 
not rebel against so useless a severity? How 
you will smile, before you have been my bride 
a week, at the pigmy power to which you now 
bow unresisting ! 

You speak, too, of a condition with whose 
mention you will not offend me. What is the 
meaning of this, Elfina? Know you not that 
there can be no perfect love where there auce 
mental reservations on either side? Have I 
not told you every thing concerning myself? 
Do you not feel that you are acquainted with 
the fond parents whom I lost so early, and 
with the friends by whose regard I strove to re- 
place their want? Have I not laid bare before 
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you every qxiality of my mind, and every 
weakness of my nature? And do you coldly 
prepare to come to my arms and to my heart, 
with a secret which you dare not impart to 
me, because you feel that it is calculated to 
wound my tenderness? Learn to know me 
better, fair culprit. Learn to understand that 
nothing can prove so offensive alike to my love 
and to my pride as this want of reUance on 
my generosity. Tell me this secret. I ex- 
pect, nay, I demand it from your affection. 
What can you have which you ought now to 
hide from me, in a heart which you have de- 
clared to be all mine ? Break down this one 
barrier between ua, my worshipped love; and 
then, when this languid and vapid moon, upon 
which your destiny depends, has run her race, 
come to me in your beauty, and together we 
will defy fate. 

I have a home of luxury as well as of ten- 
derness to offer to you ; nor did I ever duly 
feel its value until I knew that it was destined 
to call you mistress. From the ramparts of 
the castle I watch, night by night, the waning 
of the pale planet, and the shimmering of the 
myriad stars, and dream of the blissfiil hours 
in which we shall ere long track their course 
together. The river-wave, which rushes freely 
on beneath their radiance, and the breeze 
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wliich comes to me from the forest of oaks 
and chestnuts at the bill-foot, alike murmur 
of my coming happiness. I feel that your 
presence, that your companionship, will exalt 
and purify my nature. I shall be capable of 
great deeds, and vulnerable only to virtuous 
impulses. Do you then wonder that I am im- 
patient of your advent? Come, my sweet 
Elfina ; but let it be with a free breast. Amuse 
the hours which we must yet pass asunder by 
confiding to me this wondrous secret at which 
you hint; and when we meet, I shall thus be 
prepared to prove to you that nothing can 
ever anger me from my fair bride; that no 
change fraught with harshness or with chiU 
can, while life lasts, pass over my heart; but 
that, once devoted, my devotion is eternal. 

LETTER THE SIXTH. 

Wilt tliou then hear it — this secret which I 
hid from thee in shame for those who did thee 
so much wrong? But thou hast promised not 
to be angered, and truly with me thou canst 
not be so; for the smile of scorn with which 
I listened to the doubt only exposed me to 
louder blame, and to more bitter reproach. 
My judges, when they sternly warned me tiiat 
I must die with thee, fall as thou mightest, 
either by age, by sickness, or by accident, even 
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although it should be in the very zenith of my 
happiness, when, loving and beloved, life 
would be to me one vast hemisphere of bright- 
ness, did me so exquisite a service, that my 
■whole being overflowed with joy. They saw 
it, and rebuked me ; and then, in the extremity 
of their displeasure, they added to their sen- 
tence this second clause — that if, during a 
twelvemonth and a day, thine heart should 
wander to a newer love; and that, even in the 
silence of thine own spirit, thou shouldst sigh 
for another mistress, and repay my clin^ug 
fondness with involuntary restraint and change, 
the death with which I had been threatened 
should no longer await thine own ; but that 
even on the very anniversary of that same 
day, so soon as the moon should have tracked 
half her cloudy path, I should cease to be. 

And now thou knowest all, and thou wilt 
be happy as I am. What years of blissful- 
ness are before us ; for thou wilt surely live 
even beyond the usual age of man, and I know 
that their years are many. Thou wilt guard 
against aU dangers for my sake, because the 
very thought of risk to thee would bring 
misery to thine Elfina ; and in sickness I will 
so tend and solace thee, that disease will never 
linger near thy dwelling. For the rest, we 
will, as thou sayest, laugh together over the 
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impossibility of change. It cannot be. I 
judge thy heart by mine ; and I feel that the 
ocean-depths are not more immutable. The 
wavelets of fancy may play over them — ^the 
ripples of passion may tremble on the waters 
by which they are guarded — nay, even the 
midnight shadows of some passing grief may 
perchance gloom over them for an instant; 
but nothing can ever sound the mysterious 
hollows in which he garnered up the precious 
treasures of our affections, or wrench them 
from their place of security. 

The moon is shining down upon me; but 
not as heretofore can I look far into the silver 
plains which stretch over her surface. And 
shall I not own to thee, Mortal, that even had 
I still the power, I should scarce care to use it? 
for now I only watch the progression of her 
orb, and sigh to see it diminish so slowly. 



Folded within these letters was a sketch by 
some unknown but skifiil hand. It represented 
the interior of a baronial hall. Aroimd the 
walls were hxmg weapons of antique fashion 
and of various lands, intermingled with tro- 
phies of the chase. The elaborately-fretted 
roof was supported by colossal pillars of stone ; 
and the light was admitted at the upper end 
of the vast apartment through a long, deeply* 
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arcbed window, whose tinted panes cast a 
chequered light upon the tesselated pavement. 
Upon a low couch, beneath this window, lay- 
stretched the body of a fair and gracefiil wo- 
man; so fair and so graeeM that she looked, 
even in death, too beautiful for humanity. In 
one hand she held a letter, which was tightly 
pressed against her heart. It was one of 
those which we have laid before the reader, 
where her mortal lover had dwelt long and 
even angrily upon her own immutability ; and 
die other, which hung over the side of her 
low bier, still clutched the rose-wreath which, 
in her dying despair, she had torn from the 
long tresses that now fell about her like a 
shower of gold. 

Upon the floor lay a ringlet of dark hair, 
and a lute with a broken string. Beside the 
couch knelt a man, still in the bloom of man- 
hood, but with agony depicted on his counte- 
nance. 

There can be no doubt that this masterly 
outUne completed the story of the Student 
Fritz and his Elfin mistress ; and that it was 
when the soul-atruck man rose from beside 
the death-bier, that he wrote his hurried leave- 
taking to Hoffman, and departed for the New 
World! 
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THE FEANCISCAN. 

A BTOSY OP POBTITOAL. 

Every one who has visited the city of Leiria 
must remember the beautiM littJe stream 
which flows along one side of the Roscio, or 
great square, and the lovely weeping willows 
that dip their pensile branches in the clear 
water. Every one who has wandered along its 
banks in the still midnight, when the stars 
have mirrored themselves upon the ripple, 
must recall the memory of the fairy-like scene 
with delight, and recur with chastened plea- 
sure to the calm beauty of that tranquil spot. 

Nothing can be conceived more dreamy or 
more delicious. The soft rippKng of the pigmy 
waves over their stony bed, the whisperings 
of the low breeze among the willow branches, 
the distant murmur of the busy city, the silver 
chiming of the convent bells, and the flashing 
of the myriad fireflies sporting amid the foliage 
— aU combine to form a picture of quietude 
and beauty well worthy of the starry sky 
which sheds its silver sparkles upon the 
stream, and sprinkles it with diamond dust. 

vol.. II. N 
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Leaving the city on the left Land, over- 
shadowed in part by the bold and pictaresque 
rock, with its ruined castle, which forme the 
most striking feature of the locality, and fol- 
lowing for a time the course of the sweet river, 
the wanderer finds himself at the portal of the 
monastery of Saint Francis, beautiiiilly seated 
under one of the many hills by which the town 
of Leiria is skirted. 

Clumsy in design, ittcongruons in architec- 
ture, fearfijlly devastated, and only partially 
repaired, the monastery has but one point of 
attraction to the lover of the picturesque ; and 
this one, should he be any thing short of 
curious, he will infallibly overlook : it consists 
simply of a ruined tower, and a portion of 
wall pierced at intervals by narrow windows; 
the whole so beautifully wreathed with ivy, 
wild vine, and other vigorous parasites, as to 
appear almost an effect of art, when con- 
trasted with the naked, rude, and fire-sm<^ed 
ruins by which it is surrounded. 

A single glance at these satisfies you at 
once that the hand of man, rather than the 
touch of Time, has wrought the evil; for they 
stand out bare and bleak, without a single 
redeeming beauty; and you feel, as your eye 
fyHa uptm them, that those ungainly masses 
boast no record beyond the mere detail of 
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foreign violence. But it is far otherwise with 
the ivy-mantled tower and the vine-grown wall, 
with its ancient buttresses and sculptured 
window-irames. Buried deep amid the less 
attractive fragments of the violated pile, it can 
he discovered only by the venturous foot of 
the enterprising visitor; but well does it repay 
the toil of clambering among the loosened 
masonry, and through the desolate, and roof- 
less, and owl-haunted chambers. 

When I visited Saint Francis, I was so 
much stiTicfc by the imposing air of this minute 
portion of the ruin, that I instantly felt con- 
vinced a more than usual interest must be 
connected with the spot. All around was the 
mwe destruction of yesterday; the work of 
man against man ; a relic of the war which 
devastated the Peninsula but a few years since : 
but about this tottering tower there was a 
majesty and a mystery so distinct from all the 
surrounding objects, an id«itity so forcibly 
articulated, that it was impossible to connect 
its fate with theirs. 

Vainly did I make ten thousand inquiries ; 
the monotonous and mortifying shrug of igno- 
rance was the universal reply; and I fairly 
gave up the search as hopeless. The holy 
Franciscans who had been so unceremoniously 
unhoused by the French had but just reco- 
n2 
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vered fix«n their panic; and at the period of 
my visit were busily engaged in rebuilding a 
eufBcieut portion of the monastery to accommo* 
date the diminished brotherhood. A spacious 
cloister, surrounded by cells, was already far 
advanced towards completion ; and two of the 
commiinity resided beneath the bare and in- 
hospitable roof, for the purpose of superint^id- 
ing the progress of the workmen. One of 
these holy brothers I encountered repeatedly, 
but I could obtain no information from bim : 
he was a coarse, bulky man, with a stolid ex- 
pression, and dull, fish-like eyes, into which 
meaning had never crept. He was the best 
judge of wine in the neighbourhood, and the 
heaviest sleeper in the province; and this was 
all. CM" bis companion I had never obtained 
even a glimpse ; and I was told that he rarely 
left his cell, tmfinished and comfortless as it 
was. 

I do not know wherefore, but my thoughts 
instantly fastened upon this invisible Fran- 
ciscan as the depositary of my much-desired 
chronicle of the ruined tower ; and I took con- 
siderable pains to entrap him into an ac- 
quaintance. I made sketches of the building 
on all sides; I formed my daily bouquet from 
the flowers that still forced their way among 
the fragments by which the garden was now 
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overstrown ; I wandered along the newly- 
erected cloister until I was femiliar with every 
one of its arches ; I even affected to fish in 
the stream which glided past the building: 
hut still the Franciscan was invisible. 

At length, thoroughly disheartened, I one 
day resolved to pay a farewell visit to the ruin 
which had so strangely attracted me, and, 
satisfied with its beauty, to think no more of 
its tradition. I was alone ; for it is not amid 
scenes like the one I now sought that society 
is desirable. It was high noon; I had fol- 
lowed the course of the stream, moved along 
beneath the trees, and been fanned by the 
luxurious breath of the river-breeze ; and, 
when I entered the ruin, I felt anxious to 
escape at once fi"om the fierce rays of the sun, 
which were here reflected by the gleaming 
walls, and for this purpose hastened into the 
deepest shadow of the building. 

My step must have been noiseless ; for, 
when I reached the tower which was the ob- 
ject of my visit, I found that I was no longer 
alone, but that my approach had failed to 
arouse the occupant of the ruin from his re- 
verie. He was at length before me — the 
mysterious monk of Saint Francis, who had 
hitherto been as invisible as a spirit ! 

I moved closer to him, but he was too much 
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absorbed by his own reflections to detect my 
presence, and I had time to examine him nar- 
rowly. He was a tall, slight man, of some 
seventy years of age, with a forehead which 
even time had failed to rob of its high and con- 
templative character ; his few long hairs were as 
white as snow, and his lai^, dark, melancholy 
eyes had a light in them which years could not 
quench. He was leaning his head upon his 
hand, and his seige irock fell in deep folds 
about his attenuated but commanding figure ; 
his rosary was unusually costly, and profusely 
adorned with relics, some of them elaborately 
ornamented. The rest of his attire was coarse 
and ungainly; but there was, nevertheless, a 
grace in its arrangement which redeemed the 
texture, and carried with it an assurance of 
refinement not frequently encoimtered in the 
cloister. 

"Father;" I said softly, as I stood almost 
beside him ; ' ' you are contemplating a glorious 
scene." 

The monk shook his head. "You speak 
lightly, daughter ;" he replied mildly, in a voice 
which sounded strangely musical for one of 
his years : " I was looking inwards upon my 
own heart, and the view was bleak, and barren, 
and joyless." 

1 made no immediate reply. I feared to 
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Startle him from his composure, and I seated 
myself quietly at his side. 

" To the young all around them is glorious ;" 
he resumed, after the silence of a moment; 
" they love to bask in the noonday sunshine, 
and heed not tliat the shadows of evening 
must fell ere they are many hours older; they 
wreathe their hair with flowers, though they 
know that every blossom which they cull must 
wither almost as soon as plucked. But I am 
weak to talk thus to you ;" he added, after a 
pause ; " to you, who are alike a stranger and 
a heretic." 

" We will not cavil for creeds," said I, as I 
bent forward, and raised my eyes to the clear, 
blue heaven ; " The bright sky which we now 
contemplate shines alike upon both of us. The 
glorious Architect of the Creation has not 
made one sim for the holy Franciscan, and 
another for the daughter of a distant land ; and 
will you be less tolerant than He has been ?" 

The monk looked steadfastly at me for a 
moment, and at length asked gently; "What 
seek you from me ?" 

"First, your pardon for this intrusion on 
your solitude; and, next, the history of the 
beautifrd ruin in whose shadow we are now 
seated." 

" Why ask it of me ?" he demanded hur-^ 
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riedly. " Have you not conversed, day after 
day, with Father Andrea? He is fond of 
beguiling his leisure with society; I am less 
amenable to the world's whisperings." 

" I would not listen to such a tale as this 
must be from the lips of the good brother;" 
was my reply ; " I would seek from Father An- 
drea news of the vineyard and the market-place, 
but not the tradition of such a spot as this." 

" Strange !" murmured the monk. " Have 
you not heard in the city that the French 
destroyed our monastery?" 

" 1 could have discovered that fiict without 
any prompting. War leaves an impress behind 
it which admits of no misconstruction ; its 
finger has touched aU around us, save the one 
object of my curiosity. With this ivied tower 
war has had nothing to do." 

The monk crossed himself in silence, and 
remained, for a few moments, buried in 
thought. After a time, he gazed upwards to 
the mouldering pile, and* seemed to listen to 
the sighing of the wind, as it crept among the 
dark leaves of the ivy, and fell back freshened 
and cooled from the contact. 

" Am I turned babbler, that I should prate 
of past times ; and a dotard, that I should feel 
joy in the idle task?" he at length muttered 
to himself. " Is mine the hand which should 
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draw back the veil that has rested so long upon 
this place of ruin? Have three-score years 
and ten served only to bring me to a second 
childhood? Well, be it so ; listen, lady!" 

THE Franciscan's tale. 

Many years ago, — it were idle to say how 
many — a youth of sixteen took the tows in 
the chapel of Saint Francis. 

He was a welcome accession to the brother- 
hood; for, although not nobly bom, he 
brought with him a weighty dower, the pro- 
duce of the many successful ventures of his de- 
ceased father. His person was tall and graceful, 
somewhat too haughty perchance for his birth 
and calling, and strangely betraying his nature. 
His voice was the most musical of the choir, and 
his eye as keen as that of the mountain eagle. 

Such as I have described him did he live for 
several years among the brotherhood of Saint 
Francis; pitying some, and despising others, 
and meanwhile feeling and looking as though 
he held himself to be superior to all. Perhaps 
there is no assumption before which the com- 
mon herd of mankind prostrate themselves 
more blindly than this. Some few murmured 
indeed, but their murmurs were too studiously 
subdued to reach the ear of the young monk, 
and he came and went at length unquestioned; 
n5 
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and when they saw him busily engaged fer into 
the night, with a spirit uotired by the &8ts or 
penance of the day, poring over huge volumes, 
which to them were as mysterious as the stai^, 
even the murmurs ceased, for they felt that he 
was not as one of themselves. Had the Prior 
a missive to forward to the Greneral of the 
Order, it was he who penned it, with a ready 
skill at which the good old Sacristan, who bad 
hitherto acted as secretary to the brotherhood, 
crossed himself in wonder; and with a preci- 
sion and beauty which he could never suffi- 
ciently admire. Needed there a messenger of 
trust to a distant community, it was ever the 
strong-limbed and clear-witted brother Hen- 
riques who was selected for the duty. 

Perhaps in those years the monk was happy : 
be that as it may however, it was the nearest ap- 
proach to happiness which he was ever fated to 
know. His proud spirit was satisfied ; his supre- 
macy, both mental and physical, unhesitatingly 
admitted ; and his very caprices respected. Ri- 
gorous and uncompromising in the observance 
of the minute and monotonous details of his 
conventional duties ; careless of comfort when 
its sacrifice held out the prospect of a prouder 
gratification; patient imder the infliction of 
the senseless gossipry of the narrow-minded 
and superstitious brotherhood; zealous at the 
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altar, and indulgent in the confessional ; it was 
no wonder that the supine community of Saint 
Francis were often glad to depute the young 
monk to the performance of many of their 
more difficult duties. 

Years wore on thus : the studious Henriquee 
had succeeded in possessing himself of the 
small tower, beneath which was excavated the 
prisou-Tault of the mouastery ; and there the 
feint light of the lamp by which he pursued 
his solitary studies might be seen glimmering 
fiir iuto the night. 

It chanced on a sweet midnight that a special 
messenger arrived at the monastery on a mis- 
sion to the Prior, and that bis errand required 
instant attention. The half-awakened and 
anxious Superior immediately despatched a 
yawning lay-brother to summon Father Heu- 
riques to a conference ; hut the submissive bro- 
ther obeyed the command reluctantly, for whis- 
pers had begun to grow among the community 
that strange sounds might be heard to issue 
from ihe dungeon-vault in the darkness by any 
who had courage to listen to them ; and one of 
the monks even asserted that he bad seen a 
slight figure, clad in a loose robe of white, flit 
past him, and disappear beneath the shadow 
of the building. 

The mooastic records were searched for an 
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elucidation of the mystery : and a fearful tale 
connected with the tower served at once to 
give credit to the asserted appearance of the 
apparition, and to increase tenfold the terror 
of the hrotherhood. In their good-natured 
superstition, the monks warned Henriques to 
abandon the tower : on which, as they declare, 
it was palpable that a curse rested which had 
now begun to work, and which even his piety, 
although it had become a proverb in the neigh- 
bourhood, had failed to counteract. 

The listener crossed himself, and whispered 
a few mysterious tales of the like description 
which be had gathered from ancient volumes, 
and to which the monks lent a greedy ear. 
He spoke hurriedly and hoarsely, like one 
whose fears choked his voice; but had his 
auditors noted the expression of his lip, they 
might have read there a scorn which beHed 
his words. Great was the wonder of the 
trembling group, when, despite all these dark 
legends, Henriques resolutely declared bis de- 
termination of remaining in the occupancy of 
the tower, of searching into its hidden myste- 
ries, and of exorcising the spirit of darkness 
which now dwelt in its recesses. 

Months wore away : a gloom had gathered on 
the brow of the monk ; and there was a fearful 
meaning in ike silence which he obstinately 
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maintamed on the subject of the midnight vim- 
tations ; " The time is not yet come — " was his 
universal reply to all the questionings of the 
brotherhood; and while he grew every day 
more stem and taciturn, the secret remained 
unrevealed. 

Such was the state of things when, with 
quivering lips and trembling heart, the lay- 
brother went forth at midnight to obey the 
bidding of the Prior. The moon, as it has 
been already remarked, was shining brightly 
in the heavens, as he sallied forth into the 
cloister which communicated with the vaulted 
tower; but ere he had traversed the paved 
court a cloud passed over the sky, and the 
night-wind moaned drearily among the reces- 
ses of the building; ^'■Sancta Maria, ora pro 
met" murmured the old monk as he glided 
along; "• Sancta Maria, ora pro me !" 

Little was the pious man comforted, how- 
ever, by his hasty prayer, when on reaching 
the foot of the tower he was conscious of a 
low, wild laugh which wandered past him on 
tiie night-wind. Hurriedly he withdrew his 
hand from the iron-studded door, and his 
hair bristled upon bis head as he became cer- 
tain that his senses had not deceived him ; but 
that he really beard the voice of the myste- 
rious Father Henriques in converse with a 
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spirit. He could not distinguish a syllable ; 
but at times the supernatural accents died 
away in a heart-broken moan, and at times 
swelled into music. 

Necessity admits, however, of no volition ; 
and brother Juan remembered the command of 
the Prior, as with quailing heart he beat upon 
the door. There was instant silence; and in 
a few seconds it was opened by the stem and 
silent inmate of the tower. 

" How now !" asked Father Henriques, as, 
by the light of the lamp which he held in his 
hand, he disoovered the pale lay-brother. 



The trembling monk endeavoured to obey ; 
but the words fell disjointedly from his hps. 

"What means this?" asked Henriques 
sternly. " You look like one who has seen an 
evil spirit." 

"And you, Father!" was the rejoinder. 
" Did I not hear you, as I drew near, battling 
with an imp of darkness? You smile ! — why, 
I could have sworn that I heard voices." 

"Go in peace;" said his companion haugh- 
tily; "your hps have touched the wine-cup 
once too often, or your dreams have been evil. 
What seek you?" 

The inferior told his errand. 

"'Tis a strange hour;" said the other, "but 
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I am ready. Return you to the Prior ; I will 
seek my cloak, and follow on the instant." 

It was some mouths after this incident that 
the whole brotherhood were aroused at the 
same hour by wild shrieks and fearful moans, 
as of one in the last agony — a suffering being 
battling for the life which was fast ebbing 
away — a creature warring against the fiat of 
the Creator. Each raised himself upon his 
narrow pallet to listen; and each at once traced 
the inexplicable sounds to the vaulted tower. 
Ere long they had all left their beds. The 
sufferer could be no other than the pious 
Father Henriques, dying beneath the deviliah 
tortures of the fiend whom he had failed to 
dislodge from his chosen dwelling. To the 
timid there is safety in a crowd ;and accordingly 
the monks, who singly would have shrunk 
from BO unholy a contact, ventured forth in a 
body, with the Prior at their head, to succour 
their suffering brother. 

When they reached the tower all was silent ; 
they beat upon the door, but there was no 
reply; and, gathering courage from curiosity, 
they at length lifted the latch, and entered. 
Still th^e was no sound ; and they ascended 
the stone stairs slowly and cautiously. 

When they stood before the entrance of the 
monk's cell, they paused for an instant, and 
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then suddenly and hastily pushed back the 
door. One glance sufficed to explain aJl. 
On the low couch of Henriques lay the newly- 
made corse of a female — so young, and so 
lovely, that in her form and face even death 
seemed beautiiiil. Her long dark hair was 
untressed, and fell about her like a garment^ 
on which her white arms gleamed out with 
dazzling whiteness. 

The monk knelt beside her, pale and ghastly ; 
his deep voice breaking forth at intervals as 
he groaned out, "My wife! my wife! The 
dream of my existence, the solace of my soli- 
tude ! Couldst thou, indeed, not survive the 
knowledge of the sacrilege which thou ■ hadst 
unwittingly committed? Better that thou 
shouldst have abandoned me when my trea- 
chery was first apparent — forgotten me — any, 
thing but died ! — My wife ! my wife !" 

He did not even look upon Ibe intruders as 
they entered, but continued gazing with dilated 
eyes and parted lips upon the corpse. 

A murmur ran through the brotherbood ; the 
Prior approached the wretched culprit with 
wordsof vengeance and violence, but bespoke ■ 
in vain. The punishment of the widowed 
husband was inflicted by a higher hand; the 
wretched Henriques was a maniac. They 
buried her whom he had loved, swiftly and 
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sileutly, in the dark recesses of the dungeou- 
Yault; and he stood by and laughed as the 
earth was heaped upon the body. 

He was mad for years — a howling, furious 
maniac — whom neither the scourge nor the 
chain had power to intimidate ; but at length 
light broke upon his brain, and all the past 
was but as an evil and a dreary dream. He 
yet remembered how, on one of his secret 
missions for the furtherance of some conven- 
tual speculation, a yoimg bright vision had 
crossed his path ; and how, regardless alike of 
his vows and of his duty, he had won that 
creature of beauty to his bosom, ere she knew 
that he was already wedded to the cloister. 
Memories were with him also, of long years of 
concealment and self-condemnation, patiently 
and sweetly borne for his sake. Nor had be 
forgotten how all had at length terminated. 
He could trace, in his hours of solitude, the 
mental outline of a bed of death, unhallowed, 
unpitied, unsanctified by the holy offices of 
the church — He could trace — but what avails 
to dwell upon the monk's maddening memo- 
ries! 

Ten years of penance, and vigil, and absti- 
nence, followed upon his malady ; and then he 
was again received, a repentant sinner, into 
the bosom of the church. Life had but one 
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joy left for him ; it was to steal irom the 
world, and sit in bitter rumination beside the 
gloomy sepulchre of her whom he had loved 
and lost. 

The voice of the Franciscan died away, and 
he buried his- &ce in his spread hands. 



"Father Henriques," I wMapered beneath 
my breath; "I go to pray for you. Farewell!" 

" Farewell !" echoed the monk ; and thus we 
parted. 
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slight knowledge of the locale, to determine 
coxmty, race, and identity. 

Burton Alsingham, the present possessor of 
the domain and independence of his family, 
had early in youth induced his too indulgent 
father reluctantly to yield to his deep and 
settled wish of passing over to the continent, 
for the purpose of receiving his education in a 
College of Jesuits. In an evil hour did he 
comply. Burton had ever been a sad and a 
silent boy ; and his very selection of such a 
home for his youth, in preference to the 
smiling one over which his mother presided, 
bespoke the waywardness of his mood, and 
the gloom of his natural temperament. 

Burton bade adieu to bis parents and to 
his brother, and departed for France. Years 
rolled away, but he betrayed no desire to 
return to bis native country. The self-ex- 
patriated youth, at stated periods, announced 
by a cold but courteous letter, to the inhabi- 
tants of the hall, that the heir of Alsingham 
yet remembered the place of his bir^ and 
heritage — and this was all. 

The health of Mr. Alsingham at length he- 
came 30 precarious, that it was judged ex- 
pedient to urge more strenuously than he had 
hitherto done the return of his eldest son ; and 
the summons was obeyed. The heir arrived, 
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however, only in time to lay his father beside 
his ancestors ; a sudden increase of his disorder 
liad overcome the failing strength of the in- 
valid, and his too tardy son looked on him no 
more in life. Lady Jane, his widow, was etill 
in the fiiU bloom of matronly beauty : she had 
married very early in youth the man to whom 
she had given her heart ; and having been her- 
self the object of a pure, disinterested love, 
though the sister of a Scottish peer, she had 
never learned to regret having become the wife 
of an English commoner. 

Lady Jane had no daughter, but benevo- 
lence had suppUed this void in her affections, 
when it instigated her to cherish, with all a 
mother's tenderness, the young and orphaned 
Alison Graham. Ahson was the only child 
of a dear and lost friend; one who had been 
compelled to a repugnant marriage, and who 
had abridged the bitterness of an ill-assorted 
union by an early and heart-broken death; 
and it might be that the melancholy of ^e 
mother's spirit had descended to the child, for 
the fair cheek of Alison Graham was seldom 
flushed with mirth, and her beauty was that 
of the heart — calm, placid, and reflective. 

Alison had the golden hair, pure brow, and 
bright blue eye of her country ; slie had been 
the prettiest fiiiry that ever trod hiU-side by 
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moonlight, or playfully scattered the light 
thistle-down by her breath in the gloaming; 
but those days were past — the child had looked 
on her mother's corse; and the maiden still 
remembered her bereavement ! 

Hitherto Alison Graham had never seen 
either of the sons of Lady Jane, but she had 
heard much of the gay mood of the yoxmg 
soldier, and the satimiine habits of the " boy 
misanthrope," as Burton had been in his youth 
designated by the neighbouring gentry; and 
many were the tales told by the garrulous old 
housekeeper: tales treasured in the mind of 
Alison together with the memory of her mother, 
and listened to with all the energy of a young 
and unoccupied spirit. Imagination filled up 
every void in the picture ; and even as a stran- 
ger, the beautiful orphan had learned to grow 
pale at the name of Burton, and to smile at that 
of Frederic, when Lady Jane, with all a mother's 
pride, talked of her boys — her first-bom exile, 
and her honour-seeking soldier. Frederic had 
not visited the hall for eight long years ; and 
Lady Jane awaited with anxiety the termina- 
tion of a foreign war, when her brave sou, for 
she felt that he must be brave, would be again 
restored to his country and to her. 

" Yonder is Mr. Alsingham's travelling 
chaise, madam;" said a female attendant to the 
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trembling Alison, as she hurriedly clasped the 
girdle of the mourning robe in which she was 
to meet for the first time the new and dreaded 
master of Alsingham — the dear old hall in 
which she had passed so many peaceful years. 

"Surely not yet;" exclaimed the agitated 
^1, rushing to the window; "but yea, it is — 
it must be. Heavens! how the horses fly! 
And Lady Jane, where is she? and his poor 
fetber !" and Alison sank on a chair as cold 
as marble, and as tearless. Her attendant 
withdrew to join the other domestics in the 
hall, and the orphan remained motionless, 
with a nameless and indefinable dread. She 
was aroused by a gentle touch, and she started, 
and looked up. 

" Alison, my daughter;" said the low, sub- 
dued voice of Lady Jane; "will you not wel- 
come Burton Alsingham to his paternal home? 
Come, my child, and smile upon my son ; for 
alas! his best welcome will still be wanting." 

Miss Graham obeyed in silence; her ex- 
tended arm supported the agitated form of her 
protectress, and together they descended to 
the hall. The steps of Mr. Alsingham's tra- 
velling-chariot were already let down, and in 
another moment be was beside them. 

Burton had left England a cold, repelling, 
ffllent boy — he now returned to it a colder, 
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more repelling, and more silent man ; his full 
black eyes were keen, and clear, and searching ; 
his cheek and brow sallow and bloodless; his 
Step slow and measured, his voice deep ; and 
his accent slightly foreign. He bowed respect- 
fully on the hand of Lady Jane; passed her 
adopted child without a glance ; and briefly de- 
sired an attendant to conduct him to the apart- 
ment of his father. Such a meeting, after so 
many years of absence, chilled the warm heart 
of the mother. She threw her arms round the 
neck of Alison, and fainted. 

The excitement attendant on her husband's 
obsequies soon terminated, and Lady Jane 
felt that she was indeed widowed. Her son 
she met only at the dinner-hour, or by acci' 
dent. At the first he was cold, dignified, and 
too studiously well-bred for home — there was 
no unbending, no moment of mental relaxa- 
tion, no indulgence of any of the gentler 
feelings; aU was calm, polished, shadowless 
refinement. If chance produced a second meet- 
ing, he bowed seriously and silently, and stood 
still until Lady Jane had passed him. Once 
only he inquired for his brother, and eagerly 
was he answered — told of his advancement, his 
valour, and his generous spirit. He coldly 
expressed himself gratified by such intelli- 
gence ; and the subject was never resumed. 
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Since the arrival of Mr. Alsmgham, the old 
library, hitherto the source of many happy 
hours to the orphan, became sacred to him 
alone; it was his favourite and perpetual 
haunt, and there needed no request on his 
part to ensure its solitude. Hours did he 
spend there, seated at a window which opened 
on the old wood, Hstening to the wild music 
of a wind-harp ; and lost alike to his femily 
and to the world. 

To a woman of Lady Jane's ardent and 
affectionate nature, this cold, heart-shutting 
indifference, became after a time intolerable. 
" I must, I will expostulate with him ;" she 
said aloud, as outwearied by the excitement 
of her own feelings she one day started from 
her seat; and while Alison gazed on her in 
trembling astonishment, she hurriedly left 
the apartment. There could be but one in- 
terpretation of her words, and the orphan 
shuddered at her resolve. For myself, thought 
she, I would as readily rouse the Uon in his 
lair as Mr. Alsingham: and she waited 
in breathless anxiety the return of her pro- 
tectress. 

Lady Jane found her son in his usual haunt ; 
a large black-letter volume before him, and 
the wind-harp ming ling its music with the 
sighing of the breeze through the old elms, 
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He arose as she entered; placed a chur for 
her near the open window ; closed, and clasped 
the book with which he had been engaged; 
and then, resuming his own seat, remained 
silent. The paiise was painful to his visitor, 
and she strove at once to terminate it. 

" Mr. Alsingham;" she commenced; " this 
is, if I mistake not, your seven-and-twentieth 
birthday; and you will, I trust, pardtm my 
intrusion, caused as it is by my anxiety to 
tender to yon the fondest wishes for your 
welfare." Her son bowed in silence. 

" Other considerations also ;" she resumed &!• 
teringly ; "have determined me to presume thus 
far. As your mother — as your friend — " 

Burton smiled faintly, with the cold smile 
of grated poUteness, and she continued: 
" You are yet at the age of hope — a widowed 
heart is not befitting the mistress of this 
ancient house" — She paused. 

" You would have me marry, madam;" was 
the reply. 

" Yes, Burton, I would have you seek a wife 
who can participate in your feelings, share 
your anxieties, and gild your hours of happi- 
ness with a brighter gleam." 

" I neither ask nor wish, so much, madam : 
my feelings are too deep for a woman's fa- 
thoming — my anxieties are few and trivial, 
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and beyond a woman's sympathy — my hours 
of happiness are of my own creation, inde- 
pendent of external agency, and equally be- 
yond a woman's participation — I shall be con- 
tent with much less than this." 

" Then why," commenced Lady Jane eagerly, 
" do you not " 

" I will tell you, madam ;" said her son ; 
" because I have leamt that women love not 
a dark countenance, and a darker spirit. They 
look for flowers, and sunshine, and smiles, and 
— all that Burton Alsingham is not." After 
a moment's silence he resumed. " And were 
it iK>t 80, 1 could not love a woman because 
she had a noble dowry ; I do not want riches ; 
and were it even otherwise, last of all would 
I be the debtor of my wife. My family 
requires no ennobling at my hands, for to add 
aught to the consequence of the name of Al- 
singham were but to gUd a golden relic — too 
vain a pastime for me, at least; and thus I 
seek not to barter my independence for a high- 
sounding title. When /marry, madam, I must 
be loved — loved exclusively — devotedly. And 
where," he asked bitterly ; " where is the 
woman who could so love Burton Alsing- 
ham?" 

" Let me entreat you fca* my sake .to think 
otherwise, if you do not for your own;" per- 
o2 
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sisted his mother. " These thoughts and opi- 
nions mil, if encouraged, embitter an exist- 
ence which must otherwise be brilliant: let 
me see you more tolerant of the world's ways 
— more a sharer in its gaieties." 

*' Madam," replied Alsingham firmly ; -" I 
cannot be gay ; when did the silent boy and 
the sad youth ever make a mirthful man? 
And who would look for light laughter or 
blithe jest from one who is half a Jesuit?" 

" Burton ! my son !" exclaimed Lady Jane, 
and a tear fell on her cheek. 

" I said but half a Jesuit, madam ;" and be 
strove to smile. " I remembered too well 
what I owed alike to my family and to your^ 
self, to become more." 

" Trust me, Alsingham;" said his mother 
l-allying ; " a fond heart and a fiiir face would 
soon arouse you from these gloomy visions, 
were you not too proud to owe your emanci- 
pation from this mental thraldom to a woman's 
love." 

" I am not proud, madam; I have been 
reared in the school of humility, tutored in 
self-denial, exercised in self-examination and 
self-knowledge — ^they were no lady-lips which 
taught me the lesson, nor did it fall on a heart 
likely to forget its import." 

" Would that you could love Alison Gra- 
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ham;" mximmred Lady Jane; " and that she 
were indeed my daughter." 

" Alison Graham !" echoed her son, and for 
the first time his cheek crimsoned and his 
voice shook. " Madam, Miss Graham were a 
fitter bride for the gay gallant who basks in 
the beam of fashion, and plays courtier to the 
world, than for me — she is too costly a toy for 
my hour of pastime. No, no, madam, she 
would never be the bride of your son — of your 
elder son." 

" Coidd you love her, Burton?" 

" Do we love the air we breathe, and the 
sunlight in which we revel?" demanded Al- 
singham passionately ; " Do we — but I am a 
child. No, madam, I could not love her, for 
I have a soul too haughty to be blighted by a 
woman's scorn. Had I been other than I am, 
I might have loved her; but now I will not" 

" It is enough ;" said his mother, and with 
a rapid step she quitted the library; but her 
speed slackened ere she reached the apartment 
in which the timid Alison sat anxiously await- 
ing her return. 

In the enthusiasm of the moment her ma- 
ternal love had forbidden all fear of failure; 
but ere long a cloud gathered on her spirit, 
and she remembered how ill-calculated was so 
dark a nature as that of Burton to win the 
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love of a yoiing and timid ■woman like Aliswi. 
Nevertheless, she determined if possible to 
create a new and powerful interest in the 
breast of her son ; and she believed — for was 
she not his mother? — that when he once be- 
held himself the husband of her adopted 
daughter, the gloom of his temperament would 
pass away, and he would become an altered 
man. 

" He has a heart, my child;" she said in an 
agitated tone, as she took a seat beside the 
orphan; "a proud, deep, sensitive heart — one 
which may indeed break, but which no weight 
of suffering could ever bend." 

"You speak of Mr. Alsingham, madam?" 
said Alison. 

" Yes, of my eon, my noBle-ininded son. 
There is a shade upon his nature, AKson, I 
know it; you have seen me weep over the 
conviction, but I knew not on how beautifiil a 
spirit that cloud rested. He has a proud soul^ 
but it is not — no" — and Lady Jane really be- 
lieved herself sincere as she said it; " it is not 
a stem one." There was the pause of a mo- 
ment, and she resumed. " He wants to be 
loved, Alison ; to see some fond heart cling to 
him as its best possession — to be the object 
of affection, of anxiety, of solicitude." 

*' Mr. Alsingham, madam, seek to be so 
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loved!" murmured her trembling and asto- 
nished auditor. 

" Yes, Alison, with an exclusive, a devoted 
love ; a love to which even the tenderness of a 
mother must yield in fervour and in depth — 
It is thus he loves, my child, with all the deep, 
unwearied, silent strength of concentrated 
feeling ; and even thus that he would himself 
be loved." 

" His must be indeed a fearful passion !" 
breathed the orphan, and she pressed her hand 
upon her eyes, as if to shut out the idea. 

" Fearfiil only in its bl^ht, gentle one ;" 
said Lady Jane soothingly; "and one which 
woman may well be proud to win; and now, 
look on me, my fair girl;" and she softly 
parted the golden curls on the brow of Alison, 
which had suddenly become blenched with a 
feeling of prophetic dread; " look on one who 
feels towards you all a mother's tenderness, 
and who would fain have a lawful right to be 
so addressed by her adopted child; look on 
me, and tell me — could you not love my son?" 

" Love your son. Lady Jane !" exclaimed 
the affrighted girl, springing from her side. 
" Love Mr. Alsingham ! from whom I have 
ever shrunk vpith fear and awe? You do not, 
cannot ask me to love him ! Bid me do all 
but this, and I will obey you — be it hardship. 
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be it sufieriog." And she stood in the centre 
of the floor, and shook back die long treses 
which waved over her forehead, and drew up 
her graceful figure to its fiill height. " This 
alone is beyond my power; I remember my 
mother, and I shrink from the unfathomable 
gulf of blighted feeling and unhallowed exist- 
ence — I have been reared in gentleness, and 
have grown into womanhood amid smiles ; and 
the contrast" — and she covered her face with 
her spread hands, and bent her head heavily 
on her bosom — " the contrast is fearfiil !" 

" Unhappy Burton !" murmured Lady Jane : 
but she breathed it more in sorrow than re- 
proach. 

"Forgive me, my more than mother;" ex- 
claimed AJison, subdued by that low and heart- 
inspired tone ; "forgive me!" 

In the next instant she was at the feet of 
her protectress, with her pale fiice biuied in 
her robe. " I wiU — I do love your son. Lady 
Jane; that he is such is enough. I will learn 
to love him as he reqidres to be loved — give 
him my every thought, my every care. I will 
be his wife ; and from that hour" — and again 
the bitterness of the sacrifice betrayed itself in 
her tone — "firom that hour I will have no 
other hope, I will love" — and her voice sank 
to a whisper — "even unto death, as my mother 
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loved !" And when she looked up, there was 
a rigidity about her mouth, and a coldness in 
her eye, which gave a strange calm to her 
countenance. The silence that ensued was 
broken only by the sobs of Lady Jane, for 
Alison breathed slowly and steadily. 

" On either side a victim!" murmured the 
mother; "and which to choose? — the son of 
my hope, or the daughter of my heart — " 

" Be it the last, madam ;" said Alison, rising 
from her knees ; "be it the child of your bene- 
volence, whose only duty is to bend to your 
sUghtest wish— whose very sacrifice of life 
were inadequate to cancel the weight of grati- 
tude she owes you. Go to your son, madam ; 
go to Mr. Alsingham," — and for a moment 
she paused, and there was a tremiUous quiver- 
ing of the eyelid, and flushing of the brow — 
" and tell him that from this hour I will love 
hiin aa fondly as my nature will permit ; and 
that ere long I will feel for him aU that he re- 
quires, all that be demands of me, or that my 
heart shall break in the efibrt." 

"My noble-minded child!" exclaimed the 
weeping mother, as she strained her to her 
bosom ; " would that — but no. — Look up, my 
Alison, my more than daughter: fiM)m this 
hour the fondest hope of our proud and an- 
cient house." 

o5 
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But Alison replied not; a convulsive shud- 
dering passed over her frame: she pressed 
her lips hurriedly to the hand of her protec- 
tress, and withdrew. 

Burton heard that his suit had been pros- 
perous, and he sought no iiirther. With such 
a man, to love was to be devoted, absorbed, 
jealous of every moment of absence, delirious 
with a deep unnatural joy; and the heart- 
sickening Alison was the victim of incessant, 
tormentiog, unrelaxed attentions; so calm, so 
quiet, and so unobtrusive in their observance, 
that she almost hated herself for feeling irri- 
table with their author. Yet, however the 
spirit of the orphan might shrink from the son 
of her benefactress, the same cold sweet smile 
was ever on her lip ; and nei&er Lady Jane 
nor the self-deceiving lover of Miss Graham 
remarked ike increasing pallor of her cheek, 
or the deepening sadness of her manner. 

Months wore away thus. To Burton they 
were months of enjoyment, of happiness, of a 
new and brilliant existence, hallowed by affec- 
tion and brightened by hope; but with Alison 
they sped on in that dreary monotony of heMt- 
void and spirit-loathing, which saps the very 
piinciple of existence, and does the work of 
ruin more effectually, when woman is its vic- 
tim, than the most active suffering. 
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I have said that Alison was beautiful — 
lovely with intellectual beauty — and such love- 
liness sorrow rather deepens than destroys. 
Her soul shone out in every lineament, and the 
charm grew with melancholy. To a gayer and 
a more worldly lover, Miss Graham might thus 
have appeared less attractive ; but to Burton 
Alsingham, unconscious as be was of the 
cause, this gloom became another and a firmer 
heart-fetter. He coidd sit beside her for 
hours, and she never severed the connecting 
link of his imaginings by a word or a look ; 
she talked not in their moments of converse of 
the world he hated, for she knew it not. She 
never combated his sentiments or his opinions, 
when perchance the proud spirit bent for an 
instant to give them utterance, for from the 
day in which she had yielded herself to his 
suit, aU were alike to* her; and she held Mr. 
Alsingham in too much dread to venture a 
dissent, had she yet felt one. The crimsoning 
of her usually paUid cheek on his entrance, 
the nervous tremor which shook her whole 
frame as he courteously but calmly touched 
her hand — these indications of a dread, which 
baffled aU her efforts to suppress them, were 
read far otherwise by Alsingham ; to h i m they 
were but the chastened betrayals of affection 
and devotedness. She smiled, too, on his 
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every effort to instruct or to amuse, and he 
sought not to look heyond that smile; it was 
a beautifiil veil cast over e3q>iring hope, and 
his hand never raised it. 

Well had it been for Alison had no other 
plucked it aside. 

It was a lovely evening in early autumn ; 
the leaves were yet firm upon the branches 
which they had clad throughout ihe gladsome 
summer, but they now gleamed in a thousand 
shades of gold and orange, glittering to the 
setting sun; the rose-branch still flowered to 
the zephyr, but its blossoms were paler and 
less glowing than their wont; and the low 
song of the nightingale came languidly on the 
ear, as though it wailed over the faded beau- 
ties of its floral goddess. To Alison such an 
evening was congenial; it told of past bright- 
ness, of present withering, and of coming 
decay — i^e looked into her own heart, and she 
read the likeness. 

Still was Lady Jane the same kind and in- 
diilgent friend : changed perhaps only by an 
increase of affection and endearment; but the 
bent spirit could not rebound, as it had once 
done, to every touch of kindness; it was felt, 
but it was no longer answered as it had been. 
Alison's very nature was perplexed; there 
were moments in which she wept her weak 
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acquiescence in her own misery ^others in 
which she prayed even for death to release her 
from her iron destiny : and utter indeed must 
be the hopelessness of the heart which in life's 
morning can sorrow after extinction — gnawing 
indeed the misery which can prompt its victim 
in the full rush of beauty and of youth, to cast 
them off for ever in the grave; to exchange 
the world's smiling courtesies for the darkness 
of the tomb ; and the world's revels for the 
companionship of the mould-warp and the 
earthworm. Alison had learned to sigh even 
for this; and meanwhile, to use the words of 
the el^ant Delta, 

" She grew the very dream of what she was." 

On this lovely autumnal evening the little 
group had assembled in an apartment which 
overlooked the spacious gardens of the hall. 
The light breathings of the wind came 
through the open windows, freighted with the 
perfume of a thousand flowers, and the sun- 
beams were cast back by the foliage of the 
graceful shrubs which basked in their bright- 
ness ; but the occupants of that splendid apart- 
ment reflected not the glow of nature. Lady 
Jane sat with her eyes fixed on her adopted 
daughter, with an expression of melancholy 
consciousness ; those of Burton were also 
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riveted on Alison, but they were vivid widi 
intense happiness. Alsingham had ever been 
a moody man, and he was a silent lover; for 
such a nature as his, passion had no anxiety. 
Unaccustomed to the blight of contradictiou 
and disappointment, his love was one vast 
feeling of quiet and satisfied devotion. He 
loved Alison, and she was to be hia ; there was 
no romance in this, his heart's first episode ; 
and Alsingham dreamt not that it could be 
otherwise. 

"What a glorious evening!" at length mur- 
miu^d Lady Jane, anxious to disapate the feel- 
ing which oppressed her; "sunshine, flowers, 
and sweet odours are blended like the colours 
of a feiry web — ^we want but music to com- 
plete the charm. Burton will reach your 
harp, my Alison, and you shall be our min- 
strel." 

Alsingham quietly but readily obeyed; he 
placed the instrument just where a burst of 
sunshine entered the apartment, and seated 
himself beside it. Alison drew her harp into 
deeper shade, and bent for a moment over its 
strings. How she had loved it once! One 
lai^ tear fell on her calm, pale cheek, and 
but one; in another instant the low wild notes 
of a prelude, replete with pathos and beauty, 
gave utterance to the sadness of her spirit; 
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then the strings were swept with a more mea- 
sured touch, and as she leant yet more closely 
over the chords, she breathed out, in a voice 
of the most thrilling melody, two stanzas of a 
quaint said simple ballad : 

" The dark knight came to his lady's bower, 

Bnt she said him erer ' nay ;' 
' Sir knight, your love-Tows have do poner, 

For nty heart is iar away.* 

Tet still he sued — fbnd words were spoken ; 

Why did the dark knight stay t 
The hand is but a priceless token. 

When the heart is &r away." 

*' ' And man stood listening as the syren 
sung!'" exclaimed a gay voice, as the last 
scarce audible chord ceased to vibrate; and 
at the same moment the speaker hastily en- 
tered the room. 

" My son !" gasped Lady Jane convulsively. 

" My mother !" echoed the equally excited 
Frederic, as he strained his last parent to his 
heart. It was but the action of a moment, 
but it spoke volumes of feeling to the spirit of 
Alison Graham : volumes, which for her peace 
she never should have scanned. 

" And this" — said the young soldier, as he 
gently withdrew himself from the embrace of 
his mother, and extended his hand to Burton; 
" this is then my brother." 
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Burton took the offered hand, and bowed 
on it in silence. His dark cheek crimsoned, 
for the eye of Alison Graham was on the 



"And here, doubtless, I greet Miss Gra- 
ham;" pursued the youth, as he met that in- 
tense gaze; "the gentle spirit to whom the 
sons of Lady Jane Alsingham owe imcancel- 
lable obligations. Let us not meet as stran- 
gers :" and the hand yet warm from the touch 
of Burton was extended to his mistress; " but 
as old, and tried, and " 

"Enough, sir!" sternly interposed Mr, 
Alsingham. " We are ordinary people at 
Alsingham Park, and all unused to scenes. 
Miss Graham, suffer me to lead you to a seat 
— you are a^tated, madam, by such unusual 
vehemence. 

Alison obeyed in silence: her hand was 
withdrawn from Freddie, and placed in that 
of his brother. The young soldier started as 
tbough an adder had stung him, and the blood 
moimted to his brow; but he met the beseech- 
ing eye and pale lip of his mother; and he 
was silent. 

Burton stood beside his mistress, quivering 
with a new and terrible emotion : every fea- 
ture was convulsed: every nerve shook; his 
arms were folded tightly on his breast, his 
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lips were compressed, his eyes distended. 
Boundless and deep, even beyond his own 
consciousness, had been the love of Burton; 
silendy and suddenly had it sprung into ex- 
istence; and even with the same vastness and 
velocity had a new feeling succeeded it. One 
look ftum Alison, one tone from Frederic, had 
roused the sleeping demon; and Alsingham's 
jaundiced spirit taught him that he had met 
in the same hour a brother and a rival. 

There was no stru^le of his better nature 
— even as he had resigned himself to his love 
for Alison when he deemed it utterly beyond 
hope, did he now yield himself up to this new 
feeling — his gloom deepened into f^ocity — 
his quiet observance of all Miss Graham's 
wishes degenerated into haughty neglect — 
and in ihe moments when his love most swayed 
him, he would quit her presence, and in soli- 
tude and silence tutor himself to coldness and 
distnist. 

This dark and hopeless change was another 
blast sweeping over the bruised reed; imd 
Alison rather marvelled than mourned at a 
. mode of conduct which exempted her from the 
penance of perpetual solicitude, and promised 
so soon to terminate an existence which, since 
her meeting with Captain Alsingham, had be- 
come doubly hateiul. Need I say that there 
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were moments when the chilled spirit warmed 
into excitement at the looks and tones of Fre- 
deric ; when her dread of Burton grew into 
horror; and her feeling towards his brother 
almost assumed to her own heart the sem- 
blance of a new and unwelcome passion ? 
Frederic was a very sunbeam ! what wonder 
if the clouds of Burton's nature appeared 
doubly dark from the association? 

Autumn was spent ; and winter had laid his 
icy hand on nature, and blighted her last blos- 
soms; no cheering sunblinks softened down 
the dreariness of hoar-clad vegetation; the 
days weire dark, and sullen, and gusty; and 
the chilled eye shrank from external objects, 
while the heart clung to home. But Alison's 
home was not what it had been — many and 
varying feelings were at war within her, and 
for the first time in her life there was a sen- 
sation of self-accusation mingling with the 
rest, as her thoughts glanced at Frederic. 
And too long did those truant thoughts linger 
there, even at the very moment when they 
had won blame from her pure heart. She 
sketched in voiceless vision his high and 
manly brow, with the dark hiur clustering 
round it in rich masses, looking as though 
they had been wrought in sable marble by 
some skilful statuary; the haughty lip, with 
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its 1}lack moiistache; tbe iull clear eye; and 
the smile that gave a hurst like sunshine to 
the whole countenance ; the tall and graceful 
form, and the almost feminine gentleness which 
seemed to sport with his military garb and 
lofty carriage. 

Such was the mental vision of the beautiiul 
orphan: and Frederic had his own dreams; 
but he had learned from the lips of his mother 
the hopes of Burton, and he dared not look 
beyond their fulfilment. As anxiously even 
as Alison herself had Captain Alsingham 
avoided a meeting, save in the presence of the 
&mily — he had b^un to fear himself, he 
scarce knew how, nor why ; to listen to Miss 
Graham, to look on her pale beauty, to meet 
her sad sweet smile, and to remember that 
she never could he his ; this was the business 
of his life. 

Miss Graham was one morning seated near 
a small workstand, in the same apartment in 
which she had first seen Captain Alsingham; 
her embroidery bad &llen from her dasped 
hands, and she sat buried in thought ; at inter- 
vals a large tear fell on her bosom,, but it was 
unheeded. Little thought Alison, as she gave 
herself up to the misery which oppressed her, 
in all the confidence of soUtude, that any eye 
was on her; but at the threshold stood Fre- 
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(leric, gazing upon her with sad and earnest 
tenderness: "She is thinking of my brother;" 
he murmured to himself; " thinking of her 
fiiture husband — of him with whom she is to 
travel through existence — beside whom she is 
to repose in the grave — from whom she is 
never more to part while her pulses vibrate ! 
Thinking of him" — and he shuddered at the 
conviction ; " in bitterness of spirit — in hope- 
lessness of heart!" 

As the idea crossed his mind, Alison raised 
her eyes to a likeness of himself, which was 
suspended immediately before her. Uncon- 
sciously she extended her arms towards it for 
a moment; and then cheek, and brow, and 
bosom, crimsoned with emotion, and she buried 
her biiming fitce in her spread hands. Fre- 
deric saw all, and felt its import. In a second 
he was at her feet, but she was unconscious 
of his presence; a low, stifled sigh escaped 
her bosom, and again her arms were out* 
spread as if to catch the phantom of a hope 
which was mocking her bewildered fency; 
" Oh ! bad such been my fete !" she murmured 
beneath her breath, as her hands fell listlessly 
on the head of the intruder. — Alison started, 
and looked down ; her first impulse was to fly, 
but she could not; the blood rushed to her 
brow, and she burst into tears. 
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*' Alison ! my sister — " faltered oat Fre- 
deric, and their eyes met. 

" Captain Alsingham — your brother — " 
uttered Miss Graham with difficulty, and again 
there was silence. 

" What of my brother?" at length demanded 
Frederic reproachfidly ; " think you that I 
dread his displeasure, when I thus dare your 
own? Would you have me fear him, Alison?" 

"Oh! no, no;" murmured Alison ; "I know 
you could not ■ — ■ I would not that you should 
— and yet — rise. Captain Alsingham — there 
is something strange in this posture — this 
meeting — " 

"Not strange to your heart, Alison; you 
had not now to learn — but enough — " h& 
paused, and that pause wrought more power- 
fully on the struggling feelings of his auditor 
than the most impassioDed words. 

" I must fulfil my fate ;" said Alison faintly ; 
" I owe it to gratitude, and to your mother." 

" And owe you nothing to happiness, and 
to yourself? Owe you nothing to the blighted 
feelings of others? Even gratitude may dege- 
nerate into weakness. Ajid for my mother — 
think you that she could exact su»;h heavy in- 
terest for her past care as your misery, repaid 
as it has already been by your own tenderness ? 
I see your cheek grow paUid at the plaintfess 
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of my words, how then will you support the 
reality at which they do but glance? — Rash 
girl !" he continued, losing in the excitement 
of the moment all memory of the circum- 
stances which had hitherto ensured his silence ; 
" remember that it is a life-sacrifice you con- 
template — one effort, and you are fi-ee — " 

"Free, — dishonoured— -and despicable — 
alike to the world, and to myself;" said Alison 
proudly, as she withdrew her hand from his 
grasp, and rose from her seat. " Captain 
Alsingham, you have this day outraged both 
your own feelings and mine — ^let this hour be 
forgotten, or remembered only with compimc- 
tion and regret by both of us — as your friend 
— as your sister — " and her voice feltered while 
she extended her hand to the heart-chilled 
Frederic; "and as such only think of the un- 
happy Alison Graham." 

" I will endeavour to emulate your virtue ;" 
said Captain Alsingham with emotion, as he 
pressed the offered hand to his lips. " I will 
endeavour to remember that you are my bro- 
ther's promised bride; and I will strive to love 
even him who has undone us both." 

"Hush, Frederic," — whispered Alison, as 
her brow darkened for a moment; " no more 
of this for your own sake — ^for mine — for the 
sake of her — " and she drew closer to her 
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auditor, and raised her lai^ eyes steadily 
to his countenance, " of her, who ere long will 
be your sister." 

Frederic Alsingbam met the look, and felt 
the gentleness of the admonition ; but ere he 
could reply to it, a Btep was heard in the gal- 
lery which led to the apartment, and he hastily 
relinquished the band of AUson, and retreated 
to a window. In the nest moment his bro- 
ther entered. Traces of agitation were yet 
visible on either countenance, and there still 
lingered a tear in the eye of the orphan, when 
she tiumed it on Burton : bat he uttered no 
comment on her evident discomposure, or his 
brother's presence. 

It was a gloomy, cheerless day ; nothing was 
heard save the dreary sweeping of the wind 
throiigh the leafless trees, or the chirping of a 
solitary bird ; and nature looked rayless and 
uninviting. " I came, Miss Graham ;" he com- 
menced courteously, but coldly ; " with the 
idea of finding you disengaged." 

Alison uttered ahasty assurance to that effect. 

Burton bowed and continued, " We miist 
not be too nice in this dreary season; and 
thus impressed, I venture to propose to you 
a short ramble through the grounds; and 
should you accept the offer, myself ae your 
companion." 
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*'A ramble, sir! Miss Graham!" exclaimed 
Frederic unguardedly ; " in her failing state of 
health ! surely you must jest — " 

" I never was less inclined to jest than at this 
instant, Captain Alsingham ; and had I sought 
to do so, I should have chosen a more fitting 
subject. Miss Graham has heard the expres- 
sion of two opposing wishes;" he concluded 
bitterly ; *' it remains for her to decide between 
them." 

" I am ready, Mr. Alsingham ;" said Alison 
hurriedly, as she enveloped herself in a for 
mantle, and glanced with a shudder at. the 
casement ; " I will not detain you an in- 
stant." 

Frederic followed them with his eyes as they 
passed beneath the windows of the apartment 
in which they had quitted him ; the slight and 
delicate form of the orphan supported on the 
arm of his brother, carefully, but not tenderly ; 
not, he felt, as he would have supported her ! 
her mantle swept rudely by the hoarse gusts 
of wind which at intervals 'passed over them, 
and her fair hair streaming from beneath the 
hood which she had drawn over it. 

Nearly an hour elapsed ere they returned, 
and with the quick perception of love. Captain' 
Alsingham read a dark tale in the eye of the 
betrothed of Burton ; there was an imnatural 
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hectic on her cheek too, which accorded well 
with the cold light of that usually soft and 
downcast eye — a reckless misery in the glance 
which she turned on him as she entered, from 
which Frederic shrank with a spasm of unut- 
terable emotion ; and Alison retreated to her 
own apartment. 

The tale of Miss Graham's increased melan- 
choly was soon- told. Alsingham was about 
to pass over to the continent, he condescended 
not to say wherefore, even to her; and he had 
obtained from the trembling, heart-bowed 
Alison, a promise to become his even on tlie 
morrow. Her consent had been wrung from 
her in bitterness and in tears; and Burton, 
ruffled by another and a darker feeling than 
he had once cherished towards her, seemed 
careless of wimiing a kinder. 

All was astonishment and confusion through- 
out the household when the intelligence was 
disseminated, but in no bosom did it create 
such a pang as in that of Frederic; uncon- 
sciously, despite his better reason, be had 
clung to the wild hope that the gentle, beau- 
tiful, and cherished orphan might yet be his — 
but that hope was no more. 

Alison appeared not again that night, and a 
more than usual gloom pervaded the spirits 
of the mother and her sons. Burton, after a 
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time, withdrew to the library with his steward, 
to arrange his departure for the continent; 
Lady Jane soon exhausted her preparations 
■ for the hurried nuptials, so hurried indeed as 
to leave her hut scant power for preparation ; 
and then with a hrow which told hut little of 
hridal hilarity, she joined her younger son. 
Neither dared to touch upon the subject which 
alone absorbed their every idea, and the con- 
versation was in consequence disjointed, irk- 
some, and spiritless. 

The dreaded morning rose, dark and frown- 
ing ; not a sunbeam pierced the murky horizon ; 
and the only smiles which cheered the hridal 
day were those of the happy domestics of 
Alsingham. Unskilled in the nicer subtilties 
of feeling, they knew but that their beloved 
and gentle Miss Graham was to be the bride 
of the heir of that noble house ; the mistress 
of aU its " pomp, and pride, and circumstance ;" 
and beyond this they had not a thought; they 
beheld the pallor of the lady, but they guessed 
not that it was the result of suppressed an- 
guish ; they noted the tremour of her almost 
inaudible accents during the irrevocable cere- 
mony which united her to Mr. Alsingham, hut 
they suspected no latent cause for her agita- 
tion; and as they uttered their respectful bles- 
sings on the newly married pair, they did not 
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dream tliat one of them at least was beyond 
the blessing of a kneeling world ! 

Burton himself, roused into somewhat of 
emotion, pressed bis pale bride to his heart, as 
thej entered the haU on tbeir return; and 
having in a courteous whisper welcomed her 
to her home, he carefully supported her to 
the drawing-room, where Lady Jane waited to 
receive her. 

" My Alison ! — my daughter ! — " exclaimed 
her protectress ardently, as she extended ber 
arms to the victim 

Alison bent one long, despairing, agonized 
look on Frederic, &e she sank into the em- 
brace of his mother — be forgot it not to bis 
dying hour ! — and then threw herself wildly 
upon ber bosom. There was no struggle of 
emotion, no spasm of suffering as she lay there, 
folded in the fond arms of Lady Jane. " My 
fiiir, my gentle girl !" murmured the matron 
fondly ; " my own sweet Alison ! look up, my 
love — " but she spoke in vain — the weight 
grew heavy upon her neck — the arms relaxed, 
and feU powerless — the mother gave a wild 
shriek, and Frederic rushed forward to support 
his brother's bride. Hurriedly he raised her 
veil — ^the lips were parted and colourless, the 
eyes wide and glassy, the form relaxed and 
nerveless — Alison was dead ! 

p2 
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Mr. AlsingbAm passed to the continent, and 
died a Jesuit; his brother gallantly terminated 
his existence on the field of honour; and the 
spirit-stricken Lady Jane sank broken-hearted 
into the grave. The estate passed to a distant 
branch of the ffuiuly; and again festivity and 
happiness reigned throughout the hospitable 
mansion. 

The early and hapless fete of Alison Gra- 
ham has become a mere family l^end ; a " tale 
for the winter hearth ;" and many a bright eye 
turns rather with envy of her beauty, than 
pity for her fete, on her pictured semblance, 
which occupies a panel on the left-band wall 
of the spacious gallery. 
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